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The light that shines through the night 


Chances are you saw that colorful, full-page ad about you in the September 23 issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post. Maybe your wife called it to your attention. Or your next-door 


neighbor. Or some of your customers. It really stopped a /ot of people. 


You remember the copy. It went like this: 


“Tonight, across this nation, a great army of workers goes into 
action—as the bakers of America again assume their tasks. Night after 
night their lights are burning, that we may have our daily bread. 
True, the baking industry neither asks nor expects special recogni- 
tion for its work against wartime odds. But we who have witnessed 
its eagerness to serve—its wholehearted cooperation—believe a pub- 


lic tribute is both timely and well deserved. 


“So, on the occasion of Pillsbury’s 75th Anniversary, we salute 
the bakers of America. Those lights that gleam in bakery windows 
symbolize the allegiance of an industry that is steadfast in purpose, 


tremendous in scope.”’ 


Pillsbury means that. Here and now Pillsbury repeats it. Truly, America may well be proud 


of its bakers. 


ANNIVERSARY 
——s" 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. + General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


[Formerly named PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY] 
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ACHICUMIACNTION 


The “ational Cash Reguter Company 


But not quickly enough. py the time the 
cash register gives a verdict, it’s too late. 

More and more bakers are making certain of age and 
uniformity long before the bread is on the counter, by 
switching to bin-aged flour. This is the flour that comes 
to you fully aged, ready for immediate use. It is made 
only by Atkinson. 

A new technique in flour production makes possible 
identical characteristics in each lot of Atkinson flour 
you buy. Our 50,000 cwt. aging plant enables us to 
mill for storage rather than delivery. We can therefore 
make long, continuous runs of each type of flour, which 
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gives ample opportunity to adjust the milling opera- 
tion to hairline accuracy. 

In the storage plant, the flour is properly and fully 
aged under ideal conditions of time and temperature 
—aerated before storage, aerated again just before 
packing. 

Each lot of flour you buy will act the same in your 
production because it is the same—precisely milled to 
specification, completely aged for use on delivery. 

Don’t wait for slipping sales to tell you something’s 
wrong. Stop trouble before it starts—switch to BIN- 
AGED. 


- ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Created by Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company de- 
signers, the world-famous Kitchen of Tomorrow*, 
which has been featured in Life, Better Homes & 
Gardens, McCall’s and hundreds of trade publica- 
tions and newspapers, is now touring leading depart- 
ment stores from coast to coast. The actual-size 
model kitchen and dinette have colorful glass walls, 
large picture windows, disappearing work units, and 
a visual glass-hooded oven, among other features. 
*Copyrighted 1944 by the Libbey-Owens- 

Ford Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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AN ENERGY FOOD—A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


ENRICHED 
White Bread 
Rolls - Buns 





































HE Kitchen of Tomorrow is not yet available but tributing greatly to our wartime efficiency. After the 
te Bread of Tomorrow is already an accomplished war is won, the baking industry will continue to play 
fact. Enriched White Bread, Rolls and Buns, containing an important réle in maintaining a strong and healthy 
the vitamins, minerals, and proteins necessary for the nation. 
maintenance of strength and stamina in these energy- As the foremost manufacturer of pure vitamins and 
depleting days of war, is truly the Bread of Tomorrow. minerals, Merck & Co., Inc. offers a central and de- 
For when Victory and peace come once again, Enriched pendable source of enrichment ingredients. With our 
White Bread will be a fundamental source of the es- resources, experience, and technical knowledge, we are 
sential nutrients required to promote the health and completely prepared to serve you. Remember, Merck 
well-being of future generations. ‘ is a symbol of leadership in the synthesis, develop- 

The Bakers of America, by making Enriched White ment, and large-scale production of these vitally im- 







Bread, Rolls and Buns nationally available, are con- portant substances. 








MERCK & cO., Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


|Speed the Victory New York, N.Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. e« Elkton, Va. ° Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
“pndghanes In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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~ISMERTA” 








The unfailing capacity of 
ISMERTA is not only a 
bake shop luxury that 
costs you no more-—it is a 


bakery economy that 
shows up immediately in 


your balance sheet. 


Ismerta makes it easier to do your 
job as you want to do it. 


The ISMERT-HINCKE. 
3 MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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"KELLYS FAMOUS” 


PURPOSEFUL FLOUR 


Bakers who are unable 
to take the time to be 
painstaking in these 


Milli i : 
nee Pcp iaeeg = days find that Kelly's 
Grain Storage Capacity Famous is a deter- 


1,000,000 Bushels mined flour — it goes 


right on making good 
bread in spite of many 


a\ WM KELLY vA a bake shop bobble. 


MILLING 















“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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* British Samoa ( Upolu) 


American Samoa (Tutuila) 

Wallis Island ( Uea) 

Hawaiian Islands (Maui "’Oahu) 
{ Kwajelein 
|Engeai 

Marshall Islands |Eniwetok 
Parry 
oi 

| Namur 

Solomon Islands (Guadalcanal) 


This bag has traveled with me for 
two years over a distance of 21,000 
miles. It has been washed by 
naiives approximately once a week 
by being beaten on coral rocks 


PFC. Frank W. Underkuffler 
USMC 
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Two Years Beating on Coral Rocks! 
In March of 1942, Pfc. Frank W. Underkuffler, U.S.M.C. was sent 


a regular Chase Osnaburg bag to use as a “laundry” bag. For nearly 
two years, he and four or five of his buddies filled the bag every week 
with their soiled clothing and hired natives of the Pacific islands to 
‘do their washing’’. This the natives did by dipping articles in the sea 
water and beating them on sharp coral rocks. The bag was washed 


each time with the clothes. 


Rough treatment that! Clothes had to be replaced every two months 
—but the Chase bag went on and on, emerging after two strenuous 
years with scarcely a sign of wear. The photograph is unretouched, 
and the bag is now being displayed in various Chase offices. 


To withstand such a test Chase bags have got to be good. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL 





BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA, CHAGRIN FALLS, O 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOUS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND. OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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HIGH QUALITY 
FLOURS BRING 


RICH REWARDS 
| ae 


* DANIEL WEBSTER ... sect poten 
*GOLD COIN ........ Standard Patent 
* CHALLENGER ..|........ strong patent 
«PURE SILVER ..... rancy rinse ctear 
*GOLD COIN WHOLE WHEAT 
*GOLD COIN RYE FLOURS -:... 


* 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


NEW ULM MINNESOTA 
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Bakers newly acquainted with Town 
Crier consider it remarkable that the 
transition from old crop to new was 
smooth and without incident. 


Old users of Town Crier are ac- 
customed to it. They know that the 
Town Crier quality bridges crop 
year changes without incident. Their 
bread quality marches on. 


You Cannot Bake Good Bread 
Without Good Flour. 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY 
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Single Subsidy Rate Begins Oct. 11 





NEW PAYMENT PLAN TIED TO 
CCC WHEAT SUPPORT PROGRAM 


Former System Continues for Next Ten Days at Ad- 
vanced Figures—Rates Announced for 
Next Three Months 


By JoHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WASHINGTON, D: C.—One uniform subsidy rate for all types 
of wheat in all areas, starting Oct. 11, has been ordered by Judge 
Fred M. Vinson, director of economic stabilization, following sev- 
eral days of conferences between top policy officials of the govern- 
ment under the leadership of J. B. Hutson, president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., now serving as special consultant to the Office 


of Economic Stabilization. 


The uniform rates will not take effect 


until Oct. 11 since Defense Supplies Corp. Regulation 4 requires 
10 days’ notice before a changed method of payment can be ordered. 


Until Oct. 11, the old system will 
continue with the following rates: Pa- 
cific Coast 211,¢ hard wheat 18c, 
soft wheat 101,c, durum 201/,c. 
Oct. 11 to Oct. 31, the flat over-all rate 
for all will be 17c bu, during Novem- 


ber it will be 18¢ and during Decem- 


bu, 
From 


ber 19c. 

Setting the rates for three months in 
advance indicates that the government 
expects to hold wheat prices firm under 
the wheat purchase program announced 
last week. 

NO CEILING CHANGE PROMISED 

There is also a widespread expecta- 
tion in the milling industry that some- 
thing further will be done to smooth out 
differences between various sections and 
different types of wheat. However, 
there has been no official indication that 
any such adjustment is contemplated. 

If no such changes are made, trade 
predictions are that the subsidy 
system will prove even more inequitable 
than the old and lead to serious diffi- 
culties. At levels it 
the heaviest Pacific 
Coast and durum millers, 
experience has shown that averaging of 
wheat costs is bound to hurt some. If 


new 


present wheat 
burden on 


Beyond that, 


puts 





Plan Future Subsidy 


Program Discussion 
Within Six Weeks 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—While there are 
no definite indications that the new uni- 
form subsidy rate will not prevail after 
Jan. 1, 1945, it is expected that Judge 
Fred M. Vinson, the director of eco- 
nomic stabilization, will assemble indus- 
try representatives to discuss changes 
in the subsidy payment method before 
any new step is taken. The meeting is 
tentatively scheduled for late October 
or early November, which would give 
the conferees plenty of time to discuss 
any changes that might be desirable 
after Jan. 1. 





no adjustments are made in flour ceil- 
ings, the new program merely projects 
to a national the kind of 
difficulties that upset soft wheat millers 
under the former arrangement. 


basis same 


NOT OPA’S DECISION 
the fact that the Office of 


Price Administration originated the flour 


Despite 


subsidy plan that agency, while being 


represented in the policy conferences, 


(Continued on page 16.) 





1944— Month 


October 11-31 
October 1-10 


February 

January 
1943- 

December 


Flour Subsidy Rates 


The flour milling subsidy rates announced by the Defense Supplies 
Corp. are shown below, with comparisons, in cents per bushel: 
Outside Pacific Area 
Hard 
Wheat 
December 19 
November 18 


Soft Pacific Area 
Wheat Durum All Wheat 
19 19 19 
18 18 18 
17 17 17 
10Y, 201% 21, 
2 ll, 17, 
a 14 18 
4, 13 19 
18 20, 26 
12 201, 
12 20 24 
16 24 

















Text of Flour Subsidy Announcement 








Following is the text of the announce- 
ment of the subsidy change: 


Secretary of Commerce, an- 
that Defense Supplies 
amended its Regulation No, 4, 
covering the flour subsidy, pursuant to the 
following order from the Director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization: 

to effectuate the policy estab- 
Orders 9250 and 9328, 
Defense Supplies Corp., 
1944, to use a uniform 
wheat in all areas 
millers under 
11 to 
rate 


Jones, 
Sept. 30 


Jesse 
nounced 
Corp. has 


“In order 
lished by Executive 
I hereby direct the 
effective Oct. 11, 
rate for all types of 
in making payments to flour 
Regulation No. 4. The rate for Oct. 
Oct. 31, inclusive, will be 17c¢ bu; the 


for the month of November will be 18c bu; 

the rate for the month of December will 

be 19¢ bu. 
“Issued this of Sept., 1944. 


VINSON, 


30th day 
FRED M. 
Economic Stabilization Director."’ 
Rates determined under the provisions of 
the original regulation will remain in effect 
from Oct. 1, 1944, through Oct. 10, 1944. 
Such rates are as follows: 
E Hard wheat ground 
Pacific coast area—18c bu. 
Soft wheat ground outside of the Pa 
area—1l10%c bu. 
: Durum wheat ground outside of the 
Pacific coast area—20%c bu. 
4. All wheat ground in the 
area—21 %« bu. 


outside of the 


cific coast 


coast 


Pacific 





Difficulties 
Revised 


Pacific 


Unless there is something more in the 
arrangement yet to come, millers foresee 
considerable trouble ahead on the new 
subsidy plan of a flat rate for all mills 
and all types of wheat. Any average 
rate, they point out, is bound to hurt 
the one on the high end of the average. 
That was the major cause of the soft 
wheat snarl under the old system and 
same 


the new projects the 


weakness on a national basis. 


program 


Meanwhile, Pacific Coast millers who 
are on the high end of this average now 
are protesting vigorously to Washington 
officials against the 17¢c subsidy rate that 
will prevail for all mills after Oct. 10. 
This means a 41/,c cut from the current 
level and forebodes even greater diffi- 
culties in the future as the effect of the 
government wheat support program be- 
comes evident. 

Hard wheat millers in other areas have 
been withholding judgment on the new 
arrangement, feeling that there may be 
some more announcements to come which 
might change matters. 

Although the official announcement 
contained nothing to sustain the belief, 
there is an expectation in the milling in- 
dustry that. wheat ceilings may be re- 


Foreseen in New 
Subsidy Procedure; 
Millers Protest Rates 


vised and millers are waiting to see 
what that revision will bring. 

Beyond that it is impossible to judge 
how the new system will work without 
knowing what wheat prices will prevail 
during the time when the various rates 
are in effect. Obviously, the government 
agencies that ordered the new plan be- 
lieve in their ability to keep wheat prices 
pegged rather closely to the CCC parity 
support schedule. Otherwise, they would 
not have established the rates for three 


months in advance. 
PROTEIN PREMIUMS 

The danger to the miller lies chiefly in 
protein premiums. With protein scarce 
in all areas this year, premiums have 
been strong and there is every indica- 
tion that they will continue so for the 
remainder of the crop year. The sub- 
sidy rates under the old system that 
are in effect for the first 10 days of 
October are approximately right for 
bakery flour in of the 
premiums now prevailing. 


view protein 

For the hard wheat miller, the sub- 
sidy for the next three months will av- 
erage about the same as now, but there 
is some doubt that premiums for pro- 


will stay at levels. For 
1344% protein No. 1 dark 
northern wheat at Minneapolis sold on 
Sept, 30. 


gests the need of a subsidy for bakery 


tein present 


example, a 


a basis of $1.6254, This sug- 


flour of a little more than 19¢c bu. How- 
ever, under the ceiling this grade could 
$1.68 or $1.69 


millers 


sell as high as with 
situation 


for a_ subsidy. 


charges, and in this 


would need about 25c 


Under the schedule implied in the new 
announcement of the new system that 
not be reached until next 


rate could 


June. 
The 
winter 


situation with respect to hard 


wheat bakery flour at Kansas 
City is roughly the same as above. 
Meanwhile millers are somewhat wor- 
ried about a increase in 
wheat ceiling prices to bring them into 
line with the latest government concep- 
tion of parity at markets. This would 
call for an advance of 2c to 4c in ceil- 
ings, at least for ordinary wheat. There 
is, however, the possibility that protein 
premiums might be trimmed in the ceil- 
ing document where they are nearly 


twice as high as those in the CCC loan 


prospective 


(Continued on page 85.) 
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Wheat Ceiling Adjustment 
_ Necessary to Parity Formula 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Considerable con- 
fusion exists over the relationship of 
present wheat ceilings and wheat parity. 
There is a strong suspicion that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat support 
program is geared to a 90% of parity 
loan which is too high for certain 
areas and that it will be necessary for 
the Office of Price Administration to 
adjust its wheat ceilings promptly. 

OPA officials are now recalculating 
parity in preparation for an adjust- 
ment of wheat ceilings which are be- 
lieved to be off by 2c or more from 
parity. That these ceilings are not 
accurate now may be seen from the 
action of the Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation in establishing the new flour sub- 
sidy system which will take effect Oct. 
11. OES allowed for a 4c difference 
between parity and the wheat ceiling. 

Uncertainty over the parity return 
to the farmer appears to have caused 
perplexity within CCC at the time the 
method of settling purchases next May 
was announced. Under the present de- 
cision which gives the farmer producer 
alleged 90% of parity plus 15¢ bu on 
May 1, 1945, it is seen that the farmer 
actually receives somewhat less than par- 
ity in many areas while in others he 
obtains a more favorable basis. 

It is important to recall that cotton 
farmers are given full parity for that 
‘commodity. The cotton farmer will re- 
ceive the farm price plus actual charges 
to the designated warehouse where CCC 


will make purchases. This is consid- 
ered to be full parity to the grower. 

This set of conditions does not obtain 
for the wheat producer and the uncer- 
tainty at CCC over the deduction of the 
7c bu on farm loans from the May 1, 
1945, purchase price appears to reflect 
indecision at that agency in regard to 
wheat. On several occasions CCC ruled 
that the 7c advance payment would not 
be deducted. The latest ruling is that 
this deduction will be made. 

Under the CCC program the wheat 
farmer still does not obtain parity and 
until he is given the farm loan price 
plus charges to market he will not be 
receiving the same consideration now 
being given the cotton farmer. How 
long that condition can last without 
protests from the farm bloc is a ques- 
tion. 

One element of caution which should 
dominate all thinking about wheat price- 
wise is the fact that Congress has not 
approved the funds to support this pro- 
gram, yet the uncertainty of government 
operations in the wheat markets through 
CCC always remains as an extremely 
bullish factor. 

The secrecy and lack of publicity re- 
garding CCC operations may not be over- 
sights on the part of government offi- 
cials but rather a shrewdly designed 
scheme through which fear of a gov- 
ernment drive for uniformly higher 
wheat prices acts as an involuntary sup- 


porting factor to grain markets. 


Acute Shortage of Boxcars 
May Develop During October 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The shortage of 
boxcars is expected to be serious this 
month since October is traditionally the 
month of large freight movements. It 
will be a stroke of good fortune if the 
milling industry can get by during the 
month without an acute shortage of box- 
cars developing in many areas. 

The defeat of Germany will not al- 
leviate the shortage since the war center 
will then shift 100% to the Pacific area 
and it is estimated that the period of 
time required for movement of military 
goods will be trebled, so far as car-days 
are concerned, because of the long haul 
from the industrial centers of the east 
to the Pacific ports. 

Here are some figures supplied by the 





DURUM PROTEIN 
LOWER 

Macaroni processors will find 
products from the 1944 durum 
crop showing less protein than last 
year, the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association points out. 
The protein content of this year’s 
semolina and durum flour will 
range between 10 and 10.5% on a 
14% moisture basis, it is said. 
However, protein quality is good 
and the 1944 crop will produce a 
satisfactory product. Details of 
the association’s report on the du- 
rum situation appear on page 76. 























Association of American Railroads: The 
total number of boxears in use today is 
626,956. 


put into use in the past year, but even 


Only 5,927 new cars have been 


so there are 5,356 less boxcars in service 
than a year ago because of the retire- 
ment of cars that were unfit for service. 
About 25% of the total number of cars 
are in constant military use. 

“Tt would not take much to make the 
transportation United 
States break down,” a spokesman for 
the Millers National 
“Every mill executive therefore 


system of the 


Federation de- 
clared. 
owes it to himself, to his country and to 
his customers as well as to the carriers, 
to be absolutely sure that his company 
is making the most efficient use possible 
of boxcars. That means quick unload- 
ing of inbound cars, quick and heavy 
loading of outbound cars, use of the 
fastest routing, quick billing, keeping the 
carriers advised in advance of boxcar 
needs. Don’t just assume that your 
clerks are doing all these jobs 100% 

check up personally and make sure.” 

¥ ¥ 
Kansas Mills Feeling Pinch 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Even Senator 
Clyde M. Reed of Kansas—a frequent 
critic of the railroads—is satisfied that 
the railroads are “doing a wonderful 
job” and he is also satisfied “they will 
get cars to Kansas flour mills as fast 
as humanly possible.” 

Ralph Clark, head of the car service 
section of the American Association of 


Railroads, called at Senator Reed’s office 
recently to explain why Kansas mills 
were not getting as many cars as they 
would like, and why those cars were 
not in the usual good state of repair. 
Mr. Clark said that the millers will just 
have to make the best of a “stringent 
situation” for the next 60 days. He ex- 
plained that military movements are 
heavy and the delay in the Southwest 
wheat harvest, coupled with the earliness 
of the Northwest harvest, put consider- 
able strain on the boxcar supply. 

There are more boxcars in the mid- 
continent area, and fewer in the eastern 
territory at this time than at the be- 
ginning of the year. Empties are being 
returned from the west coast with an 
average unloading time of four days. 

So Senator Reed probably is telling 
his constituents in the milling industry 
in Kansas that they will have to make 
the best of a difficult situation at pres- 
ent. The railroads cannot meet mili- 
tary needs and supply all other car re- 
quests at the same time. 
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PAY INCREASE FOR WORKERS 
Toronto, Ont.—A decision of the war 
labor board to allow an increase in pay 
to monthly employees of terminal ele- 
vators is expected to increase the labor 
efficiency in terminals at the head of the 
lakes where there has been considerable 
congestion in grain movement recently. 
Although monthly employees are to re- 
ceive a higher rate of pay the board re- 
fused a further increase, in addition to 
one previously made, of 10c an hour in 
the remuneration of hourly employees. 
While the board’s decision does not cor- 
respond with the position taken by any 
one of the parties to the dispute the feel- 
ing exists that it will be accepted. It is 
felt that uncertainty with regard to the 
decision had tended to slow down op- 
erations at terminals and had contributed 
to car congestion at the head of the 
lakes, 
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CANADIAN OATS TAX 13c and 10c 

Following the action of United States 
oats markets, the Canadian export tax 
on oats has fluctuated rather widely the 
last week. The Dominion Wheat Board 
ordered the fees reduced 3c bu on Sept. 
27 to 10c bu for shipments east of Fort 
William and 7e on shipments west. On 
Sept. 29, the board rescinded the reduc- 
tion and the rates went back to 18c east 
and 10c west. 
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Flour Contracts 
Are Exempt From 
Renegotiation 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The War Con- 
tracts Price Adjustment Board has 
granted an exemption from renegotiation 
of flour as a standard commercial article 
under the provisions of the 1943 renego- 
tiation Act. 

After investigation, the board has de- 
termined that competitive conditions af- 
fecting the sale of wheat flour are such 
as will reasonably protect the govern- 
ment against excessive prices, and ac- 
cordingly has adopted a regulation ex- 
empting wheat flour. 

The exemption applies to the fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1943, and 
prior to July 1, 1944, and extends to 


October 4, 1944 








DENY CCC TO PAY 
SUBSIDY 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Rumors that 
the Commodity Credit Corp. will 
take over the payment machinery of 
the flour millers’ subsidy have been 
officially denied by that agency. 








prime contracts and subcontracts for the 
making or furnishing of wheat flour. The 
exemption also applies only to sales by 
the person milling the flour. Wheat flour 
includes granular flour and farina, whole 
wheat flour, products of the milling of 
durum wheat including whole durum 
flour and semolina, and blends of the 
foregoing. Bleached, bromated, enriched, 
phosphated and self-rising wheat flours 
are also considered flour for the purposes 
of this exemption. 
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Brokers’ Margins 
Limited Regardless 
of Price Levels 


Wasuineron, D. C.—A ruling of the 
OPA office in Kansas City, which was 
week, held that 
grain brokers may not charge more than 








given publicity last 


the mark-ups allowed in the grain ceil- 
ing regulations, even though these grains 
are not at the ceiling. Officials of the 
OPA in Washington confirm the cor- 
rectness of this, but point out that it 
does not apply to merchandisers’, retail- 
ers’ or wholesalers’ margins, but only to 
brokers. This, they contend, is not any 
departure from past practice. There is 
nothing, they say, to prevent brokers 
from becoming merchandisers, unless an 
In that 
case the company would have to show 


integrated company is involved. 


historical experience either as a broker 


or merchandiser. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WALTER DIETZ SLATED AS 
HEAD OF OPA BAKERY UNIT 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Walter H. Dietz 
is slated to become head of the bakery 





section of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. Up to this time he has been 
chief of the bakery section of the War 
Food Administration’s Office of Distri- 
bution. 

The OPA bakery post has been open 
since the resignation of Richards J. 
Conly. Lewis Graeves, of the Charles 
Schneider Baking Co., Washington, D. 
C., has been serving temporarily in the 
position in recent weeks, 

Prior to his government service, Mr. 
Dietz was president of Hathaway Bak- 
eries, Inc., Boston. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB MEETING 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—A luncheon meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Flour Club was held 


Sept. 25 at the Roosevelt Hotel. In the 


absence of R. H. Ague, president of the 
club, Frank C. Miller, secretary, pre- 
sided at the meeting. The entire session 
was devoted to a discussion of the flour 
situation, with much speculation regard- 
ing the October subsidy. 
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LOUIS A. MENNEL, OHIO 
MILL EXECUTIVE, DIES 


—~<— 


Chairman of Board of Mennel Milling 
Co. Dies in Sleep—50 Years 
With Firm 

Ountwo.—Louis A. Mennel, 66, 

chairman of the board of the Mennel 

Milling Co., Toledo, died Sept. 29 while 

sleeping. He attained a distinction few 

men in the milling business can duplicate, 


‘TOLEDO, 


having this year completed 50 years with 
the same firm. He first entered the busi- 
ness in 1894, as an associate of his father, 
the late Alphonse Mennel, founder of the 
Harter Milling Co., Fostoria, Ohio. 

A year later, after a bicycle tour 
through Europe, he became permanently 
issociated with the mill and maintained 
in uninterrupted career until his death. 
director of the Toledo 


He was also a 


Mennel 


Late Louis A. 


rrust Co. Associates at the milling firm 
offices said Mr. Mennel was at his desk 
before most of the younger members of 
the firm, often arriving before 7 
ind had a habit of visiting the office on 


a.m., 


Sundays. 
The first Harter Mill, of the 
Mennel Milling Co. is a successor, was 


which 


destroyed by fire on Christmas eve, 1897. 
The present two-unit plant was placed in 
operation a few months later in Fostoria, 
ind general offices were established in 
loledo. 

Mr. Mennel extensively in 
Europe and the United States. With 
his brother, Mark N. Mennel, president 
of the firm, he helped develop a large 


traveled 


export business for the firm and estab- 
lished elevators throughout Ohio. The 
company manufactures flour and feed, 
ind handles grain. 

Surviving, besides his brother, are his 
Mrs. Ethel McKisson Mennel; 
sons, Louis A., Jr., vice president of the 
firm; Maj. Donald M., in the Army air 
the Aleutian Islands; Robert 
W., pharmacist’s mate in the Navy in 
Portsmouth, Va; daughter, Mrs. Kath- 
‘rine M. Allen, Lincoln, Neb., and two 
Burial and services were 


idow, 


force in 


grandchildren. 
held Oct. 2. 
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JOINS GENERAL 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Paul S. Amidon, 
formerly superintendent of schools in 
St. Paul, Minn., has joined the depart- 
ment of public services of General Mills, 


MILLS 











Inc., as consultant in charge of educa- 
tional relations, Harry A. Bullis, : presi- 
dent, has announced. “The appointment 
of Mr. Amidon marks a further step 
in the attempt of General Mills to 
be of service to the great field of public 
education,” Mr, Bullis said. “Mr. Ami- 
don will work principally with educa- 
tions in urban communities throughout 
the United States, paralleling the work 
now being done by T. A. Erickson, for- 
merly state 4-H Club leader, in rural 
communities.” 
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Omen of Lower Feed 
Prices Seen in 


Sub-ceiling Sales 


“It has been more than a year and a 
half since millfeed has sold off the ceil- 





ing at any market in the United States, 
aware,” the Millers 
National Federation says in its bulletin, 
the Hook-Up. “Within the past two or 
three weeks, however, the 


as far as we are 


indica- 
may not last 
The first 
most obvious indication was the sale of 


first 
tions that this condition 
forever have appeared. and 
small quantities of futures for 25¢ ton 
less than the ceiling price. 

“Much more important, however, is the 
fact 
lately begun to find that buyers are no 


that mill sales departments have 


longer taking feed away from them and 
that it is beginning to be necessary to 
little talk at 

millfeed customers. 


times with 
It has 


so long since anything of this kind was 


use a sales 


their been 
necessary that some millers seem to have 
forgotten all the lingo of millfeed sales- 
manship. 

“This change from the conditions which 
have prevailed consistently for a year 
and a half may be just ‘the cloud shaped 
like a man’s hand’ which is the advance 
for a Could be, what 
with the big decrease in livestock popu- 
lation and other factors,” the Hook-Up 
adds. 


agent storm. 
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GENERAL MILLS ANNOUNCES 
DIVISION APPOINTMENTS 
MINNEAPOLIS, Two appoint- 
ments in the vegetable oil and protein 
division of General Mills, Inc., have 
announced by Harry A. Bullis, 
Neil has been ap- 





MINN.- 


been 
president. Bruce P. 


pointed production superintendent of 
at the division’s 


processing plant in 


the extraction plant 


soybean Belmond, 
Iowa, and John F. Flynn will serve as 


Belmond office manager and traffic man- 


ager. Prior to his association with 
General Mills, Mr. Neil held several 


positions in the solvent extraction field. 
Mr. Flynn has been assistant traffic 
manager for the central division of 
General Mills at Minneapolis for the 
past two years. 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS.—A 
boxcar shortage again has hit the 
west half of Kansas and served to 
retard wheat movement in the past 
week. With mills almost entirely 
out of the market cash demand was 
slow and a heavy run would have 








severe 


meant considerable carry-over. With 
a tremendous feed crop scheduled to 
be moving within a fortnight, rail- 
roads hold no hope for abatement of 
the car shortage. 


en 
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New Enrichment Premix Standard 


Cuicaco, Itt.—A new schedule of recommended levels of enrichment ingredi- 
ents in premixes has been specified by the technical committee of the Millers Na- 


tional Federation. ‘The new levels provide a safety factor to insure compliance with 


government standards for enriched flour. 


The recommended levels to be added to each pound of natural flour are: 1.9 mgs 


thiamine, 1.15 mgs riboflavin, 13.7 mgs niacin, 12 mgs iron. 


These amounts when 


added to the amounts in flour should in all cases bring the product up to the minimum 


standard for enriched flour. 


Manufacturers of commercial premixes have been informed of these recommen- 


dations and assurance has been given that premixes conforming to these specifica- 


tions will be made available to millers, the federation says. 


These premixes should 


be added to the flour stream at the rate recommended by the manufacturer and feed- 


ers should be adjusted carefully on that basis and watched closely, the federation 


points out. 
higher level of ingredients. 


The cost of the new premixes will be slightly greater because of the 


The technical committee recommends addition of a uniform amount of the pre- 


mix to all grades of flour, except that in the rare cases where clears and stuffed 


straights are treated special rates of addition may be calculated provided the 10% 


safety factor is observed. 


It is possible that in some cases short patent flour may re- 


quire a slight addition to the standard rate of feeding but such instances can be de- 


termined by analysis. 


The text of the federation announcement appears on page 76. 








Oct. 4 Set as Date for General 
Strike by Buffalo Mill Workers 


Burrato, N. Y.—A_ walkout of 
proximately 1,800 workers in six Buffalo 


ap- 


mills and one in Lockport, N. Y., has 
been scheduled for Wednesday, Oct. 4, 
The time and date were set 


at 7 a,m. 


by the executive committee of Local 
21021, Flour Mill Workers Union (AFL) 
following a Sept. 28 with 


the managements of the mills involved, 


conference 
Stanley J. Bauer, business agent of the 
local, announced. 

The union members voted on Sept. 26, 
1,395 to 150, in the walkout 
in an election conducted by representa- 
tives of the National War Labor Board. 
The members met on Sept. 27 and em- 
powered the executive committee of the 
local organization to set the time and 


date of the walkout. 


favor of 


These are the major issues involved in 
the dispute: The contracts between la- 
bor and management expired July 1, 
1943, following which a number of meet- 
ings were held in order to negotiate new 

After the 
failed to reach a satisfactory 


contracts. union and man- 
agement 
agreement, the matter was referred to 
a tripartite panel and the case was pre- 
sented by both sides. 

The mediation panel then made its 
recommendations to the Regional War 
Labor Board. This board, in rendering 
a decision, reversed most of the recom- 
mendations the The 
companies filed an appeal from the re- 
which, in a 


made by panel. 


gional board’s decision, 
directive order dated July 13, 1944, ap- 
proved vacation pay based on a 48-hour 
week, pay for holidays not worked, a 
night shift bonus and a written mainte- 
nance of membership clause. 

The directive order issued by the re- 
gional board did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the managements of the mills 
and the case was appealed to the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in Washington 
where it is now pending. 

The companies maintain that they are 
exercising their legal right to appeal, 
and pending disposition of the appeal 
are not compelled to comply with the 


directive order issued by the regional 
board. 

The executive committee of the union 
had offered to call off the walkout if 
the companies would withdraw their 
appeal and accept the terms of the re- 
order. This 


offer, made Sept. 28, after the walkout 


gional board’s directive 


had been voted, was not accepted and 


the union executive committee set the 
time and date for the walkout to take 
effect. 


In a telegram to Mr. Bauer, business 
agent for the the War Labor 
Board in Washington said: 

“The National War 
informed that there is danger of a work 
union. 


union, 
Labor Board is 


stoppage by members of your 
This telegram is to inform you that your 
the 


appeal by the companies involved. 


board on 
The 


government has established procedures 


dispute case is before 


for the peaceful solution of labor dis- 
putes during war and these must be 
adhered to.” 
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JAMES McANSH TO HEAD 
FLOUR DIVISION OF UNRRA 


Winnirec, Man.- McAnsh, 
grain statistician with the agricultural 


James 


branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
loaned to the United 
and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. He will head the cereal 
section of the UNRRA food division, 
which will include wheat, wheat flour, rye 
and flour. Mr. McAnsh 
editor of grain publications for the Do- 


tistics, has been 
Nations Relief 


rye was also 


minion Bureau of Statistics. 
Mr. McAnsh was for many years Win- 
nipeg correspondent of THe NorrH- 


WESTERN Mutter, and markets editor of 
the agticultural staff of the Winnipeg 
Free Press for 12 years. In 1935 he 
was appointed to the Canadian Wheat 
Board as statistician, and in 1941 he be- 
came statistician of the agricultural 
branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. 
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MILLERS PLAN FUTURE WORK 
FOR EXPORTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Vote to Continue Organization at Annual Meeting in 
Chicago—Many Problems Still Facing 
Foreign Trade 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Members of the Flour 
Millers Export Association voted to con- 
tinue the organization at its second an- 
nual meeting, held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 29. 

All Foreign Economic Administration 
controls to Central America and the 
Caribbean were dropped Sept. 1 and re- 
maining controls to South America are 
expected to be eliminated in the near 
This means that the war job 
association was 


future. 
for which the export 
created two years ago is practically fin- 
ished. The question to be determined 
at the second annual meeting last week 
was what future plan should be pursued. 
The membership voted unanimously to 
continue the association. 

The big reason for the formation of 
the association was to retain existing ex- 
port business in private trade first, and 
second to deal with shipping problems, 
export control and red tape of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. In addi- 
tion to these main purposes, the associa- 
tion has dealt with OPA ceiling prices, ex- 
port premiums, Cuban subsidy program 
and saving of manpower by the elimina- 
tion of detailed work at the mill in con- 
nection with the securing of export li- 
censes and shipping permits. 

A. E. Mallon, president of the asso- 
ciation, outlined the following reasons 
for the continuance of the organization: 

1.—Ability to operate under the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement; 

2.—Necessity to eliminate controls for 
private trade in the European and ori- 
ental flour markets; 


3.—Necessity for having machinery to 
work on trade agreements; 

4.—Ability of the export flour industry 
to deal with centralized foreign buying 
commissions ; 

5.—Participation in a definite trend 
toward a national foreign trade policy; 

6.—Ability to meet every new devel- 
opment affecting the export flour trade. 

In Mr. Mallon’s opinion, these rea- 
sons for the continuance of the associa- 
tion represent the export milling indus- 
try’s contribution to postwar planning. 

Following a thorough discussion it 
was unanimously decided to continue the 
Flour Millers Export Association. 

Several other important matters were 
also considered, such as the uniform 
sales contract, the bag differentials, uni- 
form terms and discounts and the situ- 
ation in Cuba and Ecuador. 

Directors elected were: A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. 
Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas; F. A. Tucker, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville; O. D. 
Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle; Herman Fakler, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Washington. 

The directors the officers 
as follows: President, A. E. Mallon; first 
vice president, Henry H. Cate; second 
vice president, O. D. Fisher; treasurer, 
A. H. Krueger, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington; secretary and gen- 
McArthur, Wash- 


re-elected 


eral manager, W. T. 
ington. 





Temporary Cuban Flour Export 


Subsidy Starts 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Although nego- 
tiations between this country and Cuba 
over 1945 sugar prices have not been 
concluded it has been necessary for 
War Food Administration to reopen its 
flour subsidy program to that country 
to meet commitments. Under the re- 
newed program WFA will pay to do- 
mestic flour millers the difference in 
price between flour in this country and 
the stabilized price in Cuba. 

The program which will be effective 
Oct. 4, will be limited to 300,000 100-lb 
bags which will be allocated among ex- 
porters on the basis of their shipments 
under previous programs. 

Under this ration plan it is seen that 
exporters with the largest previous ship- 
ments will obtain the greatest of this 
limited quantity, but the plan was de- 
vised to prevent any one or a few mills 
from taking all the business under the 
renewed program. 

Announcement of the rate of subsidy 
payment will be made at 2 p.m. E.W.T., 
Oct. 4. Some delay in the announcement 
of the new Cuban subsidy rate was 
caused by the failure of Office of Eco- 


Again on Oct. 4 


Stabilization to decide the do- 
mestic subsidy rate. 

The sales period will be from Oct. 4 
to Oct. 9 and the shipping period will 
close Nov. 30. 

No announcement has yet been made 
concerning the expected general export 
subsidy on flour, but the program is be- 
ing worked out and is expected to be 
ready shortly. 


nomic 
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CHEMISTS BEGIN USE 
OF 14% MOISTURE BASIS 


Beginning Oct. 1, 
American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists are reporting analytical data on a 
moisture basis of 14%. The associa- 
tion, at its annual meeting last May, 
adopted that base as standard in re- 
porting ash, protein, absorption, maltose 
value and other tests on flour and wheat. 

In the past, the use of “as received,” 
13.5%, 15% and dry basis figures proved 
to be a source of annoyance and in- 
convenience not only to the cereal chem- 
ists but the operative miller, mill execu- 
tives and sales representatives as well. 





members of the 


In adopting the 14% base as standard, 
the association explains that freshly 
milled flour contains approximately that 
percentage of moisture, and also that 
the new base is about an average be- 
tween the 13.5% and the 15% bases, 
formerly used. 

Conversion tables have been prepared 
and have been sent free to all members of 
the association. Copies of the tables 
may be obtained by others at a nominal 
Harris, managing 
Univer- 


charge from H. L, 
editor of Cereal Chemistry, 
sity Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
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N. G. ANDERSON TO HEAD 
CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 


Cuicaco, Inu.—N. G. Anderson Chi- 
cago manager for Bay State Milling Co., 
was elected president of the Chicago 
Association of Flour Distributors at its 
annual meeting, held Sept. 28 at the 
Medinah Club. He succeeds E. S. Wag- 
ner, who has this capacity 








served in 





Anderson 


N. G. 


during the past two years. Mr. Ander- 
son has been very active in this organi- 
zation, having served as its vice presi- 
dent for the past two years and also 
as a director and on numerous com- 
mittees. 


R. E. 
was elected vice president, and S. O. 


Bemmels, of Bemmels-Vaughan, 


Werner, Chicago representative for THE 
Mititer, was re-elected 

Frank E. Church, 
Eckhart Milling Co., 
Flour 


NorrH WESTERN 
secretary-treasurer. 
president, B. A. 
and Alex Dombrowski, Chicago 
Co., were elected directors for two years. 

John F. Benes, who retired several 
months ago after having spent 50 years 
in the flour distributing business, was 
made an honorary member of the or- 
ganization. George Chussler, Jr., of 
Bakers Weekly, was elected to associate 
membership. 

R. E. Bemmels, chairman of the new 
constitution and by-laws committee, sub- 
mitted its first report. There was some 
difference of opinion on the proposed 
clauses as to term of office, dues, and 
types of membership. Copies of the pro- 
posed constitution will be mailed to the 
members, so that a general discussion 
can be had at the next meeting. The 
president was authorized to appoint a 
committee to confer with the Bakers 


Courtesy Club to consider the advis- 
ability of holding a joint Christmas 
party. 
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PARITY ACTION SEEN 
AS EXCHANGE THREAT 


Association of Commodity Exchanges and 
Allied Trades Says WFA Program 
Is Breach of Promises 


Cuicaco, Int. — “Complete disruption 
of futures tradings in agricultural com- 
modities is threatened if the adminis- 
tration insists on offering to buy such 
commodities at full parity prices and 
the Office of Price Administration re- 
tains these 100% parity prices as its 
ceilings,’ Maurice Mandeville, president 
of the National Association of Commod- 
ity Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., 
declared at a meeting of resident direc- 
tors of this group in Chicago last week. 

“In view of the recent statements of 
the War Food Administration that in- 
dustry could count on a rapid relaxation 
of regulatory restrictions immediately 
after the shooting stops in Europe, the 
announcement of this fresh attack on 
futures trading in agricultural commodi- 
ties is a serious challenge to the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise,” Mr. 
Mandeville continued. 

“This action would seriously weaken 
our agricultural marketing machinery at 
a time when, with the approach of the 
end of the war, far-reaching investments 
will become necessary,” Mr. Mandeville 
said. “Past experience, time and again, 
has shown that adjustments in produc- 
tion cannot be accomplished unless 
prices are allowed to function normally. 
Reliance on outright price fixing will 
retard rather than speed the correc- 
tion of the maladjustments between sup- 
ply and demand that will confront us 
and the rest of the world at the end 
of the war. 

“The new move would tend to restrict 
the function of the middleman to the 
point of elimination. If by a simple or- 
der from Washington, the entire busi- 
ness of marketing wheat and cotton can 
be taken from merchants qualified by 
long experience to handle it and be giv- 
en to government bureaus, and if the op- 
eration be financed by public funds, then 
why not clothes or shoes, both of them 
agricultural products, one step removed. 

“If a price equaling 100% of parity 
need be paid the farmer to show him a 
fair return for his labor, then ceiling 
prices for those crops should be enough 
higher to give sufficient latitude to ad- 
just supply and demand. 

“What 
wheat today may easily be done tomor- 


is being done in cotton and 


row in corn and rye, thus completely 
disrupting the futures markets and de- 
priving trade circles of all hedging fa- 
cilities, at a time when the existence of 
orderly futures markets for such pur- 
poses would be of the greatest impor- 
tance to the commodity trades as well as 
to the economy as a whole. 

“Officials of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. as well as the Commodities Ex- 
change Administration have repeatedly 
stressed the advisability of maintaining 
hedging facilities for agricultural com- 
modities. These functions will be com- 
pletely destroyed if the WFA does not 
immediately clarify and modify its pol- 
icy with regard to support buying at 
ceiling prices. 

“Full details of the program have not 
yet been announced by the CCC. It, 
therefore, is not yet too late to develop 
procedures that will permit the orderly 
adjustment of markets to the new situ- 
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Flour Output Slightly Higher 


The September flour output showed a slight increase of 507,617 sacks over the 
output of September, 1943, according to figures compiled by THE NorTHWESTERN 


MILLER. 


73% of the total output of the United States. 


Production during September, 1944, totaled 14,690,348 sacks, representing 


A year ago in September the figure 


was 14,182,731 sacks. Two years ago the output, based on a 64% figure, was 12,486,- 
457 sacks and three years ago 12,211,046 sacks. 

Flour production during September represents an increase of 205,607 sacks over 
the previous month when the total was 14,484,670 sacks. 

All milling sections, with the exception of the central and southeastern states, 
showed an increase over the output of the previous month. The output in the South- 
west and the central and southeastern states was smaller than that of a year ago. 

Complete details of production by various sections for the past three years are 


shown in the following table: 


TOTAL MONTHLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


Sept., 1944 
Northwest *3,348,204 
Southwest 5,195,687 
Buffalo TTR 2,126,368 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,413,244 
North Pacific Coast 1,606,845 


Previous Septem ber——__—_— S 








Totals 


Percentage of total U. 3 


5b ati 14,690,348 
S. output 73 
*Preliminary 
Total Monthly Produc 
Sept., 
1944 
Nine companies ......ccceeees *877,997 
*Preliminary. 


month 1943 1942 
3,288,009 3,211,583 3,026,849 2,95 
5,160,506 5,216,836 4,745,830 4,64 : 
2,047,643 1,958,243 1,790,993 1,700,643 
2,437,492 2,462,768 1,966,046 1,817,465 
1,551,020 1,333,301 956,739 1,090,673 
14,484,670 14,182,731 12,486,457 12,211,046 
73 73 64 64 
tion of Durum Productst 
August, Se ptem ber—_——_—__ 
1944 1943 1942 1941 
889,515 713,349 648,062 622,267 








ation and will permit continued func- 
tioning of futures markets at least with- 
in moderate price ranges.” 

Mr. Mandeville said that the executive 
committee would issue a call for an early 
meeting of the board of directors of the 
National Association of Commodity Ex- 
Allied 


consider what steps should be taken to 


changes and Trades, Inec., to 


meet this situation. 
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No Hammermills 
For Manufacture 
Of Relief Flour 


Wasuinctron, D. C.—The majority of 
with War Production 
Board officials for permission to obtain 


requests filed 


materials for manufacture of consumer 
goods have been rejected, WPB officials 
state, because of labor shortages in the 
ireas in which the requests originated. 
One of the requirements in the reconver- 
sion plan approved by WPB has been 
that manpower be left for the manufac- 
ture of essential goods. 

Many applications have been received 
which request materials for the manu- 
facture of hammermills. 

Recently there was a proposal to pro- 
duce hammermills for the production of 
whole wheat flour in liberated countries. 
The problem of feeding the liberated 
people was given consideration by the 
United Nations Rehabilitation and Re- 
lief Administration, and the Foreign 
Economic Administration referred the 
problem of flour production to the Cereal 
and Grain Machinery and Equipment In- 
dustry Advisory Committee of the War 
Production Board. That group is re- 
ported to have recommended the use of 
hammermills for flour production as be- 
ing the most feasible plan at the time. 

WPB officials say that plan has been 
discarded. 

In the bakery and milling machinery 
field it is planned to drop Limitation 
Order L-292 as soon as the German 
phase of the war is over. At the present 
time bakery machinery and equipment 
production for civilian lines has fallen 


behind, creating an eight-month backlog 
of orders. In a recent industry advisory 
committee session members said that this 
backlog had resulted from accumulation 
of heavy commitments for the military 
forces and shortages of skilled manpow- 
er for the civilian lines. 

When WPB drops its present controls 
under M L and P orders all ratings will 
be discontinued with the exception of a 
new MM rating which will only apply 
to military orders and will be fully ex- 
tendable through all suppliers. AAA 
rating will also be continued as an emer- 
gency rating to break military and civil- 
ian bottlenecks of a serious nature. 

On V-E day when WPB controls will 
be relaxed authorizations for steel, cop- 
per and aluminum mills to accept orders 
and make deliveries without CMP tickets 
will be granted and virtual elimination 
of CMP will be started. 

Fred Smith, chief of WPB Food 
Processing Machinery and Equipment 
branch, has resigned to return to private 
industry with the Carrier Corporation of 
Syracuse, N. Y. He has been succeeded 
at that agency by C. M. Stuart who 
has been connected with that branch of 
WPB. Mr. Stuart before his service 
with WPB was with Carrier Corporation 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NATHAN R. DIX TRANSFERRED 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Nathan R. Dix, for 
the past 10 years in the Kansas City 
office of the Standard Milling Co., has 
been transferred to Minneapolis, where 
he will be manager of the company’s 
office. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JEAN F. CARROLL RESIGNS 
AS OPA FOOD PRICE HEAD 


Wasuinoeton, D. C.—The resignation 
of Jean F. Carroll of St. Louis as direc- 
tor of the food price division of the 
Office of Price Administration has been 
announced by Chester Bowles, price ad- 
ministrator. The resignation will be- 
come effective Nov. 15, when Mr. Carroll 
will return to private industry. The 
appointment of Mr. Carroll’s successor 
will be announced shortly. 








“During the year that Mr. Carroll has 
headed the food price division, price 
ceilings have been extended to practical- 
ly the entire food industry, including 
fresh fruits and vegetables, one of the 
most difficult fields to control,” said Mr. 
Bowles. 

Mr. Carroll was formerly director of 
research for the Meredith Publishing 
Co. of Des Moines, Iowa. Later he 
formed the sales consulting agency of 
Carroll & Pelz in New York City and 
in 1937 went to the Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co. as assistant to the general 
manager. 

From July, 1942, to May, 1943, he was 
a special consultant to Brig. Gen. Carl 
A. Hardigg, chief of the army sub- 
sistence branch, and in June, 1943, he 
became assistant director of the OPA 
food rationing division. Two months 
later he was named director of the food 
price division. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. W. STOFFT BUYS BAKERY 

Curicaco, Itt.—R. W. Stofft, Decatur, 
Ill., for many years a sales representa- 
tive for General Mills, Inc., has taken 
over the ownership and management of 
the Galloway Bakery, Macomb, Ill. Mr. 
Stofft is well known in Illinois baking 
and allied circles and for several years 








has served on the allied advisory com- 
mittee of the Associated Bakers of IIli- 
nois. 
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WPB AMENDS PAPER ORDER 

Wasuineron, D. C.—The War Produc- 
tion Board’s Paper Division has amended 
the paper shipping sack order L-279, 
Appendix A, providing new minimum 
contents of certain agricultural products. 
The following items in Appendix A have 
new minimum packaging weights: cereals, 
30 Ibs, flour, 24 Ibs, pet food, 45 Ibs, rice, 
24 Ibs, seeds, 24 lbs, soybean flour and 
meal, 24 Ibs. 
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BLOOMINGTON GRAIN DEALERS MEET 

Bioomineton, I1u.—A dinner meeting 
of grain dealers in the Bloomington area 
was held at the Rogers Hotel, Bloom- 
ington, Sept. 27. Problems discussed in- 
cluded handling and storing the new 
crop of corn and soybeans and the pro- 
posed revised definitions of “area of pro- 
duction,” which affects exemption of 
country elevators from limitations of the 


wages and hours laws. 
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September Parity 
Prices Unchanged 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Parity prices on 
farm commodities on Sept. 15, as re- 
ported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture last week, were mostly unchanged. 
The monthly computations were of con- 
siderable interest this time, because of 
their effect on possible revisions to be 
made in various programs affecting 
wheat and cotton and as a forecast of 
loan rates to apply to 1944 corn. 

The Sept. 15 parity rates, with com- 
parisons, are shown below: 





Sept. Aug. Sept. 
15, 15, 15, 
1944 1944 1943 
A aera ee $1.50 $1.50 $1.46 
Gee: bk e ereiwosecs 1.09 1.09 1.06 
SEGR:. v.00 0.080 on 90 66.9 .678 -678 -658 
GEES Cee eee 1.22 1,22 1.19 
DEE vosees cus oes 1.05 1.05 1.02 
Gr. sorghum ...... 2.06 2.06 ‘sas 
Soybeans .......++. 1.63 1.63 1.69 
WY. $b 06 b 00a ces 2.87 2.87 Tee 
COTTON, FD ics cvece .2108 -2108 .2046 
MSEs, GOS. .ocscces .403 .359 rr 
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DONALD D. DAVIS TAKES 
PAPER COMPANY POST 


Former WPB Official Named Executive 
Vice President of Minnesota 
& Ontario Paper Co. 


Donald D. Davis, former president of 
General Mills, Inc,, Minneapolis, who 
recently resigned as vice chairman of 
the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton, was named executive vice president 
of the Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
on Oct. 2 and will assunie his duties 
about Nov. 1. 

It is expected that he will move up to 
presidency of the firm at the next an- 
nual meeting in May, 1945, and _ that 
R. H. M. Robinson, who has served as 
president since reorganization of the 
company in 1941, will become chairman 
of the board of directors. 

J. A. Krug, acting chairman of the 





Donald D. Davis 


War Production Board, announced that 
he had accepted Mr. Davis’ resignation 
with regret. Mr. Davis had submitted 
his resignation on June 30, but had 
been prevailed upon to stay and help set 
up WPB’s reconversion machinery in 
the field. 

Mr. Davis resigned the presidency of 
General Mills early in 1943 to join the 
War Production Board and served suc- 
cessively as director of the program bu- 
reau, operations vice chairman, vice 
chairman for field operations. In _ his 
letter accepting the resignation, Mr. 
Krug said: 

“I regret very much to see you leave 
the War Production Board, though I 
know that personal reasons make it 
necessary for you to do so. You have 
given the board two years of loyal serv- 
ice in the interests of the war effort, 
and your contribution has been evident 
at many points.” 

Mr. Krug announced that Mr. Davis 
is being succeeded as vice chairman for 
field operations by James Folger, who 
until recently was WPB regional direc- 
tor at San Francisco. Mr. Folger 
joined the War Production Board in 
November, 1942, resigning from the 
presidency of the Folger Coffee Co., San 
Francisco, and served in Washington, 
D. C., in the office of field operations 
until his appointment as San Francisco 
regional director in May, 1943. 
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Following a week of limited sales, 


flour business came to life in a rather 
big way with the announcement of the 
October subsidy. Most of the trade had 
been holding off in anticipation of an 
increased subsidy and when it was found 
that a new 
subsidy system is in 
the offing and that 
some of the increase 
would last for only 
10 days, all classes 
of buyers came in for supplies. Back- 
logs of unfilled orders have been worked 
shipping 


whole 


down considerably by recent 
instructions, but most mills have a siz- 
able accumulation of old business. still 
to be filled. Sales percentages last week 
the Oct. 2 im- 


were calculated before 


provement. 
MILLERS WITHHOLD SUBSIDY OPINION 


Millers are withholding judgment on 
the effects of the new subsidy rates, 
feeling that some adjustments of wheat, 
and possibly flour ceilings are in the 
making and might be announced later. 
If no such changes are made, the flat 


rate of 17c bu, which becomes effec- 
tive Oct. 11, would put durum and 
Pacific Coast millers in a squeeze. Just 


how the rates will work out for the 
next three 
the course of wheat prices. 
agencies obviously feel they will be able 
to sustain wheat at the precise point 


they want it by means of the CCC price 


will depend upon 


months 
Government 


support program. 
SPRING WHEAT BOOKINGS ERRATIC 


wheat advanced the limit—5c 


When 
bu—a_ week 
was evinced by the smaller and medium 


ago, considerable interest 
sized buyers, and there was more con- 
tracting of spring wheat flour by this 
class of trade than for some time. The 
big operators, however, were conspicuous 
When the market 
afterward, 


by their absence. 


showed signs of weakening 


there was an almost complete disap- 
pearance of inquiry, and the week closed 
with wheat mills selling only 
about 61% of their capacity. The week 
before they sold 127% and a year ago 
170%. Now the picture is changed. With 
the subsidy on hard wheat advanced 7c 
bu, to remain in effect until Oct. 10, 


both large and small buyers are in the 


spring 


market, and it looks like considerable 
business will be done. According to 


Minneapolis millers, distress offerings of 


clears have been absorbed, and these 
grades are being held more in line with 
their proper position relative to patents. 
Shipping directions are holding up well 
and production is expected to be main- 
tained at around present levels for some 
time to come. 


SALES SLOW 


SOUTH WESTERN 


Flour business in the Southwest was 
virtually at a standstill all last week, as 
the low flour subsidy permitted no bak- 
and _ business held to a 
Sales of hard winter wheat 
14% of capacity, 


was 


ery sales 
minimum. 
flour reached only 
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SUBSIDY INCREASE BRINGS 
IMPROVED FLOUR INQUIRY 


Sales Spurt Following Another Dull Week — Millers 
Withhold Judgment of Subsidy Effects—Squeeze 
Faces Durum and Pacific Coast Millers 


compared with 28% the previous week 
and 59% a year ago. There was little 
point in either bakers or family flour 
distributors buying flour during the 
week, but they started to inquire as 
soon as the subsidy was raised. Two 
large eastern bakery chains inquired for 
flour Oct. 2, with one of them buying 
rather sizably 
booking some fill-in flour. 
run of business, however, remained light, 


and the other possibly 
The regular 
but government actions in maintaining 
wheat values may bring them in before 
Oct. 10. 

Family buyers are virtually guaran- 
teed that they will pay no more than 
present ceilings for flour, at least for 
the rest of the year, and the few cents 
below the ceilings that they would pay 
now attractive. The flour mar- 
kets had not really taken form as of 
Oct. 2, however, with millers still study- 


ing the market supports and subsidies. 


is not 


ACTIVE FAMILY TRADE AT BUFFALO 
Buffalo 


flour relatively more active than other 
types, with-the recent wheat price ad- 


reports the trade in famil) 


vance tending ‘to stimulate business. 
Bakers have been limiting purchases to 
fill-in shipment. 
Shipping directions 
The month of September showed an over- 


lots for immediate 


have been heavy. 
all improvement in the volume of sales 
at New York, although business at the 
close light. Mills 
beneath ceilings after the wheat market 
rose and most of them withdrew quota- 
tions pending the announcement of the 
One chain baker asked 
unfilled 


was were squeezed 


October subsidy. 
for shipment on all contracts 
next week. 
CEILINGS STOP BOSTON TRADE 
Flour quotations at Boston quickly 
went to the ceiling as the 
most mills 


wheat mar- 


ket advanced and withdrew 


there was no profit for 
Most of 


booked 


offerings, as 


them even at the maximums. 


the trade, however, was well 
ahead and was unmoved by the turn of 
events. Pittsburgh flour 


held in abeyance as both buyers and 


business was 


sellers awaited the subsidy announce- 
ment. Bakers in the Philadelphia area 
showed little inclination to purchase 


flour and, at the same time, mills were 
not pressing for sales until the subsidy 
for October was known. 


CHICAGO AWAITS SUBSIDY 
at Chicago were out of 
were 


Most mills 
the market and few 
made, as everyone awaited the subsidy 
report. A fair family inquiry was evi- 
dent, however, and shipping directions 
were good. Similar conditions prevailed 
at St. Louis. New sales were light at 
Cleveland, but directions were active. 


flour sales 


SCATTERED SOUTHEASTERN SALES 

In the southeastern states, new flour 
sales recently have been limited to an 
occasional car or so for immediate ship- 
ment. Forward bookings have been at 
a standstill, but directions on old orders 
have been active. The backlog of old 


contracts is getting low with many mills 
and for this reason, some are inclined 
to predict a revival of buying before 
long. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST TRADE IRREGULAR 

Pacific Northwest trading conditions 
were rather irregular last week. Seattle 
reported trade very quiet, with mills 
unable to care for inquiries because of 
the ceiling squeeze when wheat advanced. 


At Portland, rather liberal sales to 
bakers were reported. Bakers in the 
latter area were said to have reduced 


their forward contracts to the 


where new purchases were necessary and 


point 


the stronger wheat market spurred them 
to action. All Pacific Northwest mills 
have been rurining actively on old orders. 
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Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 57,000 sacks as 
compared with the previous week. The 
total output of the mills reporting to 
Tue Norruwestern MILLER, accounting 
for 73% of the nation’s output of flour, 
amounted to 3,535,391 sacks, against 3,- 
478,996 the previous week, and 3,404,973 
Two years ago, when the 


a year ago. 
reporting mills represented 64% of the 
total, the output was 3,000,107 sacks and 


three years ago the figure was 2,967,702. 


The Northwest, the Southwest, Buffalo 
and the central and southeastern states 
showed respective increases of 38,000, 


8,000, 6,000 and 13,000 sacks. The out- 
Northwest 


a decrease of 9,000 sacks. 


put in the Pacific showed 


Advance in Durum Stimulates 
Increased Semolina Interest 


The advance of 9c bu in durum has 
created a lot of interest on the part of 
macaroni manufacturers, but they seem 
to think that millers ought to allow them 
the benefit of the full subsidy. Millers 
say the macaroni makers do not take 
into consideration the fact that choice 
amber durum, the only kind of raw 
material that produces the quality of 
semolinas they demand, is scarce and 
commands ceiling prices. 

There is plenty of low grade durum 
had at a discount, but buyers 
would not be satisfied with the quality 
of the semolinas such grain would make. 
Still, they are not willing to pay mills’ 


asking prices, and, where sales are be- 


to be 


ing made, they are said to be a little 
under ceilings. 

It appears that rather liberal bookings 
are being made since the subsidy an- 
nouncement, against little or none last 
week. After Oct. 10, the durum sub- 
sidy will not be so favorable to semo- 
lina buyers and those who do not book 
by that time will have to pay higher 
prices. 

New semolina Buffalo 
light last week, due to higher mill ask- 


sales at were 


ing prices. Macaroni production con- 


tinues at a good rate, but most manu- 
facturers have sizable forward contracts 
them for some time. 


which will carry 


New York reports semolina sales light, 


despite active consumption of macaroni 
products. 

Offerings were light at 
but demand was also limited and trad- 


Philadelphia, 
ing was light. Macaroni products are 
said to be moving well at Pittsburgh, 
due to cooler weather, but new pur- 
chases of semolina have been light re- 
cently. 

The Chicago semolina market was at 
a virtual standstill last week. Some mills 
were out of the market entirely and 
others reported very light buying inter- 


est. Directions, however, were active. 
Sales and deliveries at St. Louis were 
light. 


Durum wheat prices, delivered at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 30, were as 


follows: 


Minneapoli Duluth 
1 Amber we .-- - $1.55 5% @1.68 % $1.55% 
2 Amber §.aee dee: @1.67 1.55% 
} Amber 1.48 01.66 
i Amber 1.445% @ 1.65 
5 RURIDOE 6.4.0 6 woe 1.40 5° 1.64 3% ees 
a Ree ke rees 1.55 @1,687 1.527 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year. 


Weekly % of 

production activity 

Sept 1-30 . *195,687 103 
Previous week .... 213,275 101 
SOP OMe ween wt ace 191,312 98 


Crop year 
production 


July 1-Sept. 30, 1944. 2,487,098 
July 1-Oct 2 1943. 2,248,509 
*Eight companies 


GRAIN FLUCTUATIONS CAUSE LITTLE 
CHANGE IN FEED MARKETS 


Feedstuffs values were not materially 
affected by the fluctuations in 


which 


rapid 
grain prices occurred Sept. 25 
and 26 on the announced intentions of 
the War Food Administration to pur- 
unredeemed 1944 loan wheat 
at full parity upon 
expiration of the 
loan period. Prac- 
tically all feed in- 
gredients were al- 
ready on the ceil- 
ings and about the only effect was to 
wedge them a little tighter against the 
maximums and to increase the urgency 
of inquiries. The index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices compiled by the War 
Food Administration remains unchanged 
at 193.5, against 189.2 a year ago, 
Although weather was not especially 
favorable for rapid maturity. of corn, 


chase all 





particularly in central valley sections, 
the crop made considerable progress last 
week and most reports indicate well 


over half is safe from frost damage, 
the government weather bureau reports. 

In the Ohio Valley considerable is 
now safe, ranging up to 80% in Indiana. 
In southwestern portions of the belt, 
condition is mostly good to very good 
with harvesting progressing and well ad- 


vanced in many localities. 


At Kansas City, the general feed- 
stuffs market strengthened follow- 


ing the advance in grains on Sept. 25. 
Supplies of feed ingredients generally 
remain inadequate for present require- 
ments and prices for wheat millfeeds 
have become more firmly wedged at the 
ceilings. Urgent bidding continues for 
both spot and forward shipment sup- 
plies at the ceiling levels. 

The millfeed price situation continues 
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firm at Buffalo, despite increased milling 
production, which has to some extent 
relieved the stringency of supplies. Chi- 
cago millfeeds remain tight, with offer- 
ings even lighter than usual and mills 
getting behind on orders. 

At Minneapolis, the rather liberal out- 
put of feed is being applied principally 
on previous orders and few new con- 
tracts are being made. Buyers in posi- 
tion to take on mixed cars of feed and 
flour have been able to secure limited 








the question. Feed mixers in the Minne- 
apolis area are reported to have accumu- 
lated some wheat millfeeds during re- 
cent weeks, but such reserves are small 
and will disappear rapidly as mixed 
into broader demand with 
cold weather. 

The erratic fluctuations in grain prices 


feeds come 


on the government parity buying of 
loan wheat announcement had little re- 


flection in values of ground grains. 


<> 





<< 


Sensitive Wheat Prices Show 
Further Advances 


Erratic Market Action Keeps Millers 


and Grain Men Highly 


sensi- 


Wheat 


tive to 


prices continue highly 


any kind of news emanating 


from Washington and the erratic fluc- 
tuations recently have been keeping mill- 


ers and grain men in a fine state of un- 


certainty. Following the sensational 
jump of 5c bu Sept. 
25 on the govern- 
ment announcement 
to buy all unre- 


deemed loan wheat 
at full 


few 


parity, the 


market sagged back a cents when 
nore thorough analysis of the proposal 
revealed its pricewise effect to be less 
than at 


ind handling charges on the 


yullish first believed. Storage 
farmers’ 
rrain accruing during the loan period 
the 15¢c bu 


90% of 


vould dissipate most of 


lifference between the parity 
van rate and full parity, it was found. 
Federal 1944 wheat through 
Sept. 23 totaled 93,830,955 bus, an_in- 


13,000,000 


loans on 


‘rease of bus from the last 
revious report as of Sept. 16. A year 
go, loans up to that date had been com 
70,977,742 


ileted on bus. 


PRICES S@11¢ W1IGHER IN TWO WEEKS 


Later in the week, the market started 


. gradual, though rather pronounced, 
that 


likely would be lifted, that 


scent on reports wheat ceilings 
an expected 
ncrease in the wheat flour subsidy would 
flour business and 
Credit 


hase price would be raised to le above 


yrecipitate a rush of 


hat the Commodity Corp. pur- 


ie loan level. These moderate daily 
dvances culminated in gains of 1,,@23,c 
uu for the week, which makes prices 
S@11e higher than a fortnight ago. 
December wheat in the Chicago fu- 
Oct. 2 at $1.6434. 
Chat delivery at Minneapolis ended at 
Kansas City at $1.57% 
rye at Chicago closed 
t $1,073, and at Minneapolis at $1.0434. 


market closed 


ures 
41.5634 and at 
uu. December 


MILL BUYING ON SUBSIDY INCREASE 
\n increase of 7c bu in the hard wheat 
uur subsidy effective Oct. 1 until Oct. 

1) provided the inducement needed for 
irge flour purchases and mills entered 

the market for wheat to cover these 

les. After Oct. 10, a one-price sub- 
dy of 17¢ bu 


-comes 


for all classes of wheat 
will 
decline of le in the hard wheat sub- 
idy from the Oct. 1 
ease of 61/,c in the soft wheat subsidy, 
hich was set at 1014c bu for the Oct. 
{ to 10 period. 


effective, which represent 


level, but an in- 


MINNEAPOLIS CASH TRADE CONFUSED 
At Minneapolis, trade in cash wheat 

was confused at times because of the 

erratic action in futures, and some re- 





Confused 


vamping of the cash _ relationship to 


futures took place. Early in the week, 
ordinary wheat went well over the CCC 
of $1.52 for No. 1 
and wheat of 14.5% protein and higher 
full 


period when futures reacted downward 


base dark northern 


went at ceilings. Later in the 
and it was again possible to exchange 
hedges, the cash tone became more set- 


tled. The CCC base price of $1.52 again 


established a trading basis for line 
grades showing maximum damage. No. 
1 dark northern spring, 12% protein, 


was quoted at the CCC base of $1.52 to 
the December wheat price; 121% pro- 
tein went at le premium over ordinary, 
138% 2¢ 14% Te 15% 


protein at 12c over ordinary. 


over, over and 


The following table gives the approxi 
mate range of cash spring wheat at Min- 
neapolis on Sept. 30. 


Pro No. 1 No. 2 No 
teil DNS DNS. 
Under 

12 l 1.5454 1.48@1.535 
, 1.50@1.5: 
1.56@1.61 
1 


60@ 1.65 % 


1.555% 





1 
15 1.5441 » % 
14 1.604 1.63 
15 54 @ 1.07 





EASIER BASIS AT KANSAS CITY 


Cash wheat trading at Kansas City 


was uncertain. Futures were generally 
firmer, but the basis on lower protein 


The 


crease stirred up a moderate amount of 


carlots was easier, subsidy in- 
flour business, which brought millers into 
the market for mill mixtures, although 
it was generally believed that mills had 
arranged their cash wheat position be 
fore Oct. 1 to permit them to sell flour 
The CCC 


increased its buying price lc bu to $1.51, 


if bullish news was received. 
but this was not high enough to buy 
wheat. 

The table 


mate premiums indicated for cash wheat 


following shows approxi- 
at Kansas City compared with the De- 
cember future, according to protein, as 
of Sept. 30. 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.90 & less 4 Mm 5% 3 @ 4% 2 @ 3% 
12.00-12.40 D 61 4 @ 6 3 @ 5 
13.00-13.40 v | » 9 6 @ 8 5 Te 
14.00-14.40 9 @11 8 @10 7 @9 
15.00-15.40 11 013 10 D12 9 @11 
16.00-16.40 13 a15 12 @i4 11 @13 
RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No, 2 No. 3 
All proteins 3 aw 7 2 a 6 1 @ 5 
FORT WORTH BIDS Ic LOW 


Bids for ordinary protein No. 1 hard 
at Fort Worth on Oct. 2 were mostly 
$1.7014, 12% protein $1.711%4, 12.50% 
protein $1.7214 and 13% protein $1.731,, 
delive Offer- 
ings out of store were about Ic above 
these bids and consequently very little 





Texas common pi 


Farmers generally 
Enid offerings were 


business took place. 
have ceiling ideas. 


mostly held at the ceiling of $1.711/, for 
ordinary No. 1 hard, delivered Galveston 
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tonnages, but straight cars are out of 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Sept. 30, 1944 


PUOTUMWIONE Sek een bw ebeeee *840,864 

RUNINONG 4 9:3.5065 46 0 0405506 b0 1,245,088 

SEITE Cece er rere 514,136 

Central and Southeast ....... *568,251 

NOFnh Pacite Coast 2.6.00 sseos 367,052 
MOUND 3-6 CRS bi ke 8e 8 


Percentage of total U. 
*Preliminary. 





IN SACKS (CWT) 


Previous Oct. 2, Oct 











week 1942 
802,914 751,450 
1,237,511 1,148,101 
508,279 109,564 
867 586,493 463,850 
376,425 : ,218 227,142 
3,478,996 3,404,973 3,000,107 2,967,702 
73 73 64 64 


Crop year flour production 








‘ —_———Percentage of activity - - = -July 1 to-——— 
Sept. 30 Previous Oct. 2, Oct. 3, Oct. 4, Sept. 30, Oct. 2, 
1944 week 1943 1942 1941 1944 1943 
Northwest ....... 86 82 76 69 64 9,429,331 328 
Southwest ....... 90 89 89 83 83 15,263,094 ; 
a ee ee 89 88 85 70 72 6,083,444 
Central and S. E. 72 70 78 67 65 7,028,657 7,220,183 
No. Pacific Coast 89 91 $1 59 64 1,678,804 3,846,469 
Woteie .i.10¢a 85 83 83 72 74 41,611,943 
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THE NORTHWEST 























55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
luding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota 
Weekly Flour Pet. * South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity = 
Sept 24-30 814,380 98 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Previous week 814,380 96 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 814,380 92 Sept 24-30 660,498 512,788 69 
Two years ».. 814,380 St Previous week 660,498 414 71 
Five-vear ave 83 Year ago ee. 738,822 1,488 §1 
Ten-year avera 77 [Two years azo 738,822 907 67 
Five-year average .... . ‘ . 60 
Ten-year average ; . PA er 60 
Sept 24-30 83 Production for current week wa partly 
Previous week 77 estimated 
Year ago . 5 . P 
ene < - Minneapolis 
[wo year age i7 
ive-year average 77 Weekly Flour Pet. ae- 
Ten-year average ..... 75 capacity output tivity 
Sept. 24-30 318,120 328,076 103 
Wichita Previous week : 18.120 531.500 104 
Sept 4-30 111,132 74,610 67 Year ago 319,284 301,885 95 
Previous week 11%,3 80 Two year ago 3,388 259,543 73 
TOG? GHO* .p.0.- BRR 82 I‘ive-year aver 78 
Two years ago 111,132 82,998 75 Ten-year Average ....-ccee- je eck 68 
Salina CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Sept 24-30 109,956 79.051 72 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Previous week 109,956 90,906 83 Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
Year igo 109,956 106,248 97 ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Two years ago.. 109,956 90,491 82 Flour Pct. aec- 
‘ ‘ ' sry ysutput tivity 
PACIFIC COAST : y Be M 
Sept 24-30 70 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: Previous week f 70 
Seattle and Tacoma District Year ago . 586,493 76 
oT ears ago. 63,850 67 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac Two years a , d 
2 Hs Five-year aver: e6 ° ° ° 68 
capacity output tivity Ten-vea ‘ rave 66 
Sept 24-30 269,100 224,702 84 en ear average eoceeseseeeseres 
Previous week 269,100 230,623 RI Current week preliminary) 
Year ago é 215 193,013 7 *Not comparable with later year because 
Two years ago 137,459 fewer mills reported 
Five-year average 70 
Ten-year average ... ° ° 70 BUFFALO 
Portland District Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Sept. 24-30 142,350 99 Sept. 24-30 577,416 514,136 89 
Previous week 145,802 102 Previous week 977,416 508,279 88 
Year ago 140,205 98 Year ago os OTT, 484 192,716 85 
Two years ago 89,684 ( [Two year ago 77,411 109,564 70 
Five-year average sO Five-year average 79 
Ten-year A@VETABE ..cccecee 7 Ten-year avera SL 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansé Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by 





more than three fourths of the 








flour milling capacity of the territories included): 
—Southwest co Northwest Buffalo Combined 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop y! 
production to date production to date production to date preduction toad 
Sept. 24-30 29,884 388,847 16,848 196,775 9,837 123,776 56,569 709,398 
Previous week 29,819 15,997 55 
Two weeks 15,169 
1943 $13,657 15,083 184,458 ‘ 119,949 
1942 348,480 15,004 172,592 7,870 103,35: 
1941 343,902 13,943 168,463 7,960 102,050 
1940) cee sccces 316,952 13,095 163,272 8,708 103,919 
Five-yr. average. 27,913 362,368 14,795 177,112 8,760 110,609 
domestic rate, with the full scale of under for soft white with Rex. Mills 


mark-ups for higher protein types. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST MORE ACTIVE 


Increased activity in grain circles of 
the Pacific Northwest last 
week, following advances in eastern mar- 
kets. The 
pushed its price up to $1.47. bu, but 


occurred 


Commodity Credit Corp. 
was not getting any, as the trade was 
paying around $1.50 bu for ordinary 


soft white wheat, without Rex, and 2c 


were more active buyers for all types 


of wheat, as flour business improved. 
High protein wheat was in more active 
Montana wheat was at 


demand and 


ceiling prices. The lower proteins were 
picked up as farmers showed more in- 
clination to let go at the higher levels. 
that 95% of 


the Oregon wheat is under government 


Some dealers estimated 


loan, and 85% in Washington. This 
does not leave a great deal of free 
wheat. 
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BETTER SANITATION METHODS 


DISCUSSED AT AIB MEETING 


Committee of Six Voted to Consider Methods of Avoid- 
ing Contamination of Flour in Milling, 
Transportation and Storage 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The problem of sani- 
tation was considered at a conference at 
the American Institute of Baking, Sept. 
26, attended by 32 representatives of 
the baking and milling industries, gov- 
ernment agencies and railroads. 

The industry is concerned over some 
recent cases of insanitary conditions 
prosecuted by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. “The baker is vitally con- 
cerned in maintaining the integrity of 
his products,” John T. McCarthy, presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion, pointed out at the conference. 

J. O. Clarke, chief of the central divi- 
sion, Food and Drug Administration, 
spoke on the need for still better sanita- 
tion in the bakery. Some of the newer 
methods of detection of foreign ma- 
terials in food products were demon- 
strated. Photographs were shown of 
insanitary conditions found in _ food 
plants by government inspectors; these 
had been used in court cases. It was 
evident from the displays that the bak- 
ing industry, along with other food in- 
dustries, must intensify its efforts to 
produce clean food products of the 
highest quality. 

The control of insect infestation of 
flour was discussed by Howard W. Files, 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc; 
Ralph Gaylord, assistant director of 
bakery service, General Mills, Inc; Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the Millers 
National Federation; F. B. Somers, Mid- 
land Laboratories, Dubuque, Iowa; C. 
H. Dietrich, executive vice chairman, 
Association of American Railroads; Capt. 
George B. Wagner; Dr. Oscar Skovholt, 
Quality Bakers of America, and others. 

Following an offer of co-operation in 
the study of this problem by C. H. Diet- 
rich, the conference adopted a motion 
that a small committee be formed of 
two representatives each of the bakers, 
millers and railroads to consider meth- 
ods of avoiding contamination of flour 
in milling, transportation and storage. 

Discussion of mechanical and chemical 
methods of handling insect infestation 
of flour was led by Dr. R. T. Cotton, 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine, Manhattan, Kansas, J. Carl 
Dawson, Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
“Mich., and Dr. E. G. Bayfield, Depart- 
ment of Milling Industry, Kansas State 
College. 

The importance of sanitation with 
practical suggestions for things to be 
done in the bakeshop was presented by 
Dr. Charles Hoffman, director of re- 
search, Ward Baking Co., and Frank J. 
Jungewaelter, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America. Spe- 
cial problems in connection with the 
production of cake were discussed by 
Arthur Hackett, general supervisor of 
production, Drake Bakeries, Inc. 

Features requiring consideration in the 
construction of bakeries and in the de- 
sign of equipment were discussed by C. 
J. Patterson, Patterson & Beckenbach, 
Kansas City, and by E. S. Mason, presi- 
dent of the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 


turers Association. The latter assured 
the participants of the desire of the 
bakery equipment manufacturers to co- 
operate in the design of machinery that 
could readily be kept clean. Victor E. 
Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, 
mentioned that a committee of the 
American’ Society of Bakery Engineers 
gave consideration to these questions and 
he reviewed briefly some of the activi- 
ties of the engineers in the general pro- 
gram of improving sanitation. 

Activities of the biscuit and cracker 
industry were discussed by T. E. Hol- 
lingshead, technical director of the Inde- 
pendent Biscuit and Cracker Manufac- 
turers Company, and by Dr. S. M. Jack- 
son, of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Others who participated in all or part 
of the conference were A. Boerman and 
Frank J. Shamroske, National Biscuit 
Co; Lt. R. R. Mickus, Dr. Paul Holton 
and Lt. O. N. Tucker of the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot; Louis W. Haas 
of the W. E. Long Co; R. B. Meckel, 
American Institute of Baking; T. F. 
Smith, secretary of the American Bak- 
ers Association; William Walmsley, 
principal of the school at the American 
Institute of Baking. 

The meeting was terminated with a 
discussion of plans for a manual on san- 
itation for the baker, led by Mr. Marx. 
It was brought out that in addition to a 
comprehensive discussion of all of the 
aspects of the subject, a briefer booklet 
for the bakery employee also should be 
made available. A display of books and 
articles dealing with the question of 
sanitation was arranged by the Louis 
Livingston Library of Baking. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Dr. Franklin C. Bing, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, and L. 
E. Caster, president, who thanked the 
participants for making possible a thor- 
ough exploration of the subject. 





Single Subsidy 











(Continued from page 9.) 
has taken no part in the final decision, 
which according to inside sources has 
been dominated by Mr. Hutson who pre- 
viously was reported as stating that 
something had to be done for the soft 
wheat milling interests. 

Although OES officials decline to dis- 
cuss the reasoning behind this new sys- 
tem (it is understood that the OES 
directive will not be published in the 
federal register as are other documents 
issued by that office), it is stated by 
reliable sources that the purpose is to 
gear the subsidy to CCC wheat purchase 
program and that the uniform rates re- 
flect the approximate support levels of 
the CCC. 

HOW RATES WERE SET 

Informed circles state that the uni- 
form rate idea represents the following 
reasoning of top government officials. 
First, the difference between present 


flour ceilings and flour prices as based 
on wheat ceilings was calculated, which 
resulted in a difference of 57¢ cwt or 
24c bu of wheat. That figure was ac- 
cepted as the gross subsidy payment 
which would be required under the CCC 
wheat price rigging program. 

From October it was decided to de- 
duct llc bu, which would represent 
wheat carrying charges until May. This 
would have resulted in a subsidy rate 
of 18c during October—the subtraction 
of lle from 24c, the maximum subsidy 
required for flour prices at parity. 
However, it was represented that OPA 
ceilings did not precisely reflect parity 
in all areas and that parity had increased 
since OPA wheat ceilings had _ been 
originally calculated, Consequently it 
was decided that 4c should be deducted 
from the Ile carrying charge with the 
result that from Oct. 11 the subsidy pay- 
ment rate will be 17c, the difference be- 
tween 24¢c and 7c. For successive months 
carrying charge is reduced by le with 
the resultant increase in the subsidy pay- 
ment for these months. 

If the uniform subsidy payments are 
seen as a flight of stairs numbered 17, 
18, 19, starting from the bottom step 
in October, the government scheme be- 
gins to unfold. Subsequent payments 
would be 20c for the month of January, 
2lc for February and so on until May 
when the CCC takes over farm loan 
wheat at 90% of parity plus 15c as 
announced. 

However, these calculations are not 
considered to be foolproof to observers 
here because of the uncertainty as to 
whether wheat ceilings reflect full par- 
ity. OPA is studying this question now 
and there may be some changes. 

According to comments made _ here 
following the DSC rate announcement, 
the feeling exists that government pol- 
icy officials believe they can maintain 
wheat prices within brackets which the 
flour millers can pay and, with the uni- 
form subsidy, grind flour within OPA 
flour ceilings. 

MAY BE DIFFICULTIES 

That conclusion is hotly disputed by 
industry men here. There is a grave 
question, it is pointed out, that Pacific 
Coast flour millers can produce at a 
profit within the subsidy rate announced 
for the months of October and Novem- 
ber, although it is felt that they might 
operate at the December subsidy level. 
Certainly any advantage which the Pa- 
cific Coast mills may have had has been 
eliminated. If the army should enter 
the flour market on the west coast it 
might find that mills in that region 
are unable to sell, observers say. 

Durum millers likewise will be in as 
bad a situation, as they now are at about 
a 5e bu disadvantage, compared with 
bread wheat millers, in their flour ceiling 
levels. 

Some Washington observers, however, 
believe that the new plan has more than 
an even chance of success. While durum 
and Pacific millers may suffer temporary 
disadvantage, it is believed that CCC 
President Hutson has other tricks in 
his bag which may remove these in- 
equities. Integration of the flour sub- 
sidy with the CCC wheat buying pro- 
gram may be the step which will even- 
tually narrow wheat price fluctuations 
so that millers can make their wheat 
commitments with safety, it is said. 

While some soft wheat millers obtain 
a windfall under the new plan, the move 
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shows that Hutson refuses to be con- 
trolled by past errors or legalistic red 
tape and by this arbitrary move may 
have taken a short cut to a more work- 
able program, it is declared. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE HARVEST GOALS 
FOR 1945 INCREASED 


WFA Asks for 107,000 Acres More to 
Offset Short Carry-over and 
Moderate New Crop 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—State rye harvest 
goals for 1945 of 2,515,000 acres were 
set last week by the War Food Adminis- 
tration, an increase of 107,000 acres 
from the 2,408,000-acre goal for this 
year. 

The actual 1944 harvest has been re- 
ported as 2,325,000 acres, down some- 
what from this year’s goal. ‘his is 
given as one reason for the slight in- 
crease asked in 1945. Carry-over stocks 
of rye at the end of 1944 also are ex- 
pected to be substantially smaller than 
at the beginning of the year, partly as 
result of the smaller yield and partly 
because of increased demand for the 
grain. Mandatory use of 10% rye by 
distillers is one cause of the heavier dis- 
appearance, officials said. 

State goals for 1945 were established 
by agricultural leaders and agency rep- 
resentatives in each state, after the an- 
nouncement in June of a suggested 1945 
national acreage of about 2,500,000. 

Goals assigned follow (all figures in 
1,000 acres): 


1945 1945 
acreage acreaRpe 

goals goals 

for for 

State harvest State harvest 

New York ..... 15 Kentucky .... 30 
New Jersey .... 14 Tennessee is on 
Pennsylvania a oe Georgia «...... 20 
Greer te 60 Oklahoma ...110 
Indiana ........100 So. Carolina ‘ms 
LGW: avervsscccese BO oi!) ee 15 
Michigan ...... 80 California ~os. oe 
Minnesota .....123 Colorado ..... 60 
PEONOOEPL «ovens 60 Idaho rics © 
INGDTOREA 2.2005 410 PMMORS.  6ose cs 100 
RPE. Darsevhs <8: 60 Montana ..... 40) 
So. Dakota ....450 New Mexico .. 10 
Wisconsin ..... 105 No. Dakota ..325 
Delaware ...... 11 Oregon ..s... 26 
Maryland ......: 22 UTA secsiscss 5 
Virginia ee a ae Washington .. 20 
Wyoming - 20 


West Virginia .. 4 
No. Carolina 35 
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KANSAS WHEAT AREA SEEN 
AS EQUAL OR ABOVE 1944 


Scattered reports from a large number 
of localities show that the Kansas wheat 
acreage this fall will at least equal that 
of last season, and several indicate in- 





creases running up to 10%, according 
to C. W. Lane, special representative 
of the Santa Fe Railroad, 

The announced goal for the 1945 crop 
is 13,500,000 acres, only slightly above 
13,319,000 acres planted a year ago. 

Conditions are particularly favorable 
in the north central part of the state, 
where good stands are developing, but 
to the south and east, even though mois- 
ture is plentiful, farmers are concerned 
about the fly free date of Oct. 5, and 
much of the wheat will not go into the 
ground until after that date. 
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FEED WAREHOUSE BURNS 

Omana, Nes.—Fire of unknown origin 
Sept. 28, destroyed a large hay and feed 
warehouse and its entire contents belong- 
ing to the Brown Hay and Feed Co. 
Damage was estimated by Frank P. 
Brown, president, at upwards from 
$15,000. 
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ANALYST PREDICTS WHEAT 
ADVANCE TO PARITY LEVEL 


ManHATTAN, Kansas.—An advance in 
wheat prices to a level equal to parity 
price less carrying charges to the end 
of the storage season is expected by 
George Montgomery, market analyst in 
the department of agricultural econom- 
ics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

The War Food Administration recent- 
ly announced that wheat under loan will 
be bought from producers on May 1, 
1945, at parity prices less carrying 
charges until the end of the storage 
season. Parity price as of Aug. 15 
was $1.50 bu on farms. Carrying charges 
are usually calculated at 1c bu per 
month, Mr. Montgomery says. 

The price of wheat purchased by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. and in storage 
at terminal and_ subterminal storage 
points probably will be advanced about 
le bu per month during the remainder 
of the season, in the opinion of Mr. 
Montgomery. The original loan-rate for 
the season was 15c less than parity price. 
On July 7, the loan rate was raised 
7e bu. 

Parity price less carrying charges to 
the end of the season will not be sub- 
stantially above the support price which 
was in effect during August and Sep- 
tember. 

However, the new buying program 
will lend substantial support to prices, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BENEFICIAL RAINS RELIEVE 
DRY WINTER WHEAT FIELDS 


Oklahoma, Western Kansas Get Needed Moisture —. 
Nebraska Seeding Well Advanced—Further Delay 
and Losses in Spring Wheat Areas 


Mr. Montgomery believes. For the bal- 
ance of the season, prices are expected 
to fluctuate within narrow limits, with 
the CCC buying price as the lower limit 
and the wheat price ceiling as the up- 
per limit, he adds. 
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W. E. LONG RECOVERS 

Cuicaco, Itt.—W. E. Long, president 
of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, re- 
“turned to his office recently, fully re- 
covered from a_ serious operation he 
underwent at the Wesley Memorial Hos- 
pital in August. After his discharge 
from the hospital Mr. Long spent several 
weeks convalescing at his summer home 
at Lake Wawasee, Ind., and his doctors 
claim his case established some sort of 
record for rapid and complete recovery. 
He is enjoying his return to the office 
and the resumption of his work with a 


new vigor and enthusiasm. 
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WESLEY RIPLEY HEADS 
F, J. BEASLEY CONCERN 


AruHEeNs, Onto.—Robert C. Hess, man- 
ager of the F. J. Beasley Co., Athens, 
Ohio, millers and wholesale’ grocers, 





has resigned and will move to Lan- 
caster, Pa., to open an automobile sales 
Wesley M. Ripley, Memphis, 
Tenn., formerly with the Kroger Gro- 


agency. 


cery & Baking Co., has been named to 


succeed him in the Athens concern. 


ceieniatanens ——— <— —_——- ——_» 


Canadian Lakehead Grain Loads 
Expected to Set All-Time High 


Winnipec, Man.—An all-time record 
grain movement from Canadian lakehead 
ports appears to be in the making this 
year. Barring unforeseen circumstances 
there is little doubt that the movement 
of all grains from Fort William and 
Port Arthur to Canadian and United 
States lower lake ports will approach 
500,000,000 bus, for the shipping season 
of 1944. 

There still remains more than two 
months of navigation before freeze-up, 
and to date the movement of all grains 
from the Canadian lakehead has topped 
300,000,000 bus, and is less than 45,000,- 





WINNIPEG, MAN.—Reports from the 
Canadian Lakehead indicate that the St. 
Louis Flyers, of the American Hockey 
League, training at Port Arthur, are faced 
with the alternative of leaving the Lake- 
head or losing some of their players for 
employment at Lakehead grain terminal 
elevators. A. A. 
Heaps, grain control- 
ler, and National Se- 
lective Service officers 
called on the players 
and appealed to them 
to take work in the elevators. Sugges- 
tions that players work in elevators after 


Goalie’s 


Dilemma 


hours were apparently unsatisfactory to 
the officials. 

There has been a shortage of labor in 
the elevators for some time and it was 
suggested that the hockey players now 
practicing at the Lakehead for the winter 
season are in physical condition to help 
with the work required in the terminal 
elevators. 





000 bus under the total movement for 
the 1943 season. If the 500,000,000-bu 
goal is reached this year, the total 
movement for 1942, 1943 and 1944 com- 
bined will easily reach 1,000,000,000 bus, 
a total many million bushels greater 
than the movement in any previous three 
consecutive years. 

All this has been accomplished under 
innumerable handicaps, and while bottle- 
necks have occurred in the movement of 
grain during the past three years, they 
have, as a whole, been shortlived. At 
present there is space for many millions 
of bushels of grain at the Canadian lake- 
head and some terminals could unload 
many more cars than are arriving at the 
present time. 

At present approximately 1,350 cars 
of grain daily are moving to Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur terminal eleva- 
tors. 

The prospective record is substantiated 
by the fact that many boats engaged in 
the ore trade will soon be taking on 
winter storage cargoes, while the regu- 
lar vessels engaged in the movement of 
grain will continue to carry cargoes 
It is too 
early to estimate the quantity of grain 


until the close of navigation. 


likely to be loaded for winter storage, 
but the total will be large. 
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GOOCH FOOD PRODUCTS FIRE 

Lincotn, Nes.—Fire recently caused 
a large loss to the Gooch Food Products 
Co., Lincoln. Most seriously damaged 
was the machinery used in the manu- 
facture of macaroni. Feed manufactur- 
ing facilities were not damaged, accord- 
ing to Harry Diamond, president, and 
that department is contifuing in opera- 
tion. 








Plowing and seeding of winter wheat 
in the Southwest is advancing rapidly 
under generally favorable soil conditions. 
Generous rains within the last week have 
relieved dry surface moisture conditions 
in Oklahoma and parts of Texas, which 
had been delaying field operations. Much 
of the Pacific Northwest has been too 
dry in recent weeks, although rains have 
brought sufficient moisture in some sec- 
tions. 

FULL SWING IN KANSAS, NEBRASKA 

Wheat seeding continues in full swing 
in central Kansas. Good stands are de- 
veloping on earliest fields. Western 
Kansas seeding continues slow, although 
recent rains, which relieved the dry top 
soil and stopped wind erosion which was 
occurring in some areas, will stimulate 
this work. On the early planted fields, 
stands are good where deep furrow drills 
were used, but otherwise they are spot- 
ted. Some replanting has been neces- 
sary. Considerable concern is evident 
among progressive farmers about pos- 
sible Hessian fly damage in eastern Kan- 
sas, where seeding has started. Cut- 
worm infestation is a problem in south- 
eastern Kansas. 

About three fourths of the wheat 
crop is seeded in the western two thirds 
of Nebraska. 
thirds finished in east central counties 


Seeding is about two 


of that state and 40% completed in 
southeastern sections, where farmers 
have been awaiting the fly-free date. 
Seeding of rye is practically finished. 
Sowing of wheat in Indiana ranges from 
just starting to more than half finished. 
Winter wheat and rye seeding are well 
along in Montana, with most early fields 
up to good stands. 

Threshing of spring wheat continues 
to jog along between rains and damp 
days. North Dakota has suffered fur- 
ther delay in getting the crop under 
cover. Additional losses in quality and 
yield are reported in the eastern and 
central portions, where much wheat is 
still in the fields to be threshed. <A 
few more days of warm, dry weather 
in South Dakota would see threshing 
pretty well completed. More favorable 
harvesting weather in Montana has been 
experienced recently. Late combining 
and threshing of shocked grain has 
made good progress and this work is 
completed in the dryland areas. 


SERIOUS DELAYS IN CANADA 

Rains have seriously delayed harvest- 
ing operations over large sections of 
Manitoba and farmers in the Red River 
Valley and heavy soils areas have suffered 
particularly heavy losses. Thousands of 
acres of grain in the swath and stook 
have sprouted, and it is doubtful if 
some of the crop will ever be harvested. 
In these areas, the soil was saturated 
from heavy June rains and the soil was 
in no condition to absorb the moisture 
from the heavy downpours experienced 
regularly since harvesting operations got 
under way. In some districts early 
threshed grain graded well, but in many 
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cases grain now coming forward for 
inspection is grading as low as No. 5 
wheat, rejected, sprouted. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta rains 
have also held up threshing operations 
to some extent, but the situation is not 
nearly as serious as in Manitoba. 

ONE HALF OF CORN SAFE 

Although the weather last week was 
not especially favorable for rapid ma- 
turity of corn, particularly in central 
valley sections, the crop made consider- 
able progress and most reports indicate 
well over half safe from frost damage, 
the weather bureau reports. In_ the 
Ohio Valley, condition still ranges from 
locally poor to very good. Considerable 
is now safe, ranging up to 80% in In- 
diana. In southwestern portions of the 
belt, the condition is mostly good to very 
good, with harvesting progressing and 
well advanced in many localities. About 
two thirds is reported safe in Nebraska 
and half of the remainder will be safe 
in another week. Most corn ranges 
from two thirds to three fourths safe in 
South Dakota to the bulk safe in an- 
other week in Minnesota. 

In Iowa in spite of low temperatures 
and too much rain, corn has made good 
progress toward maturity with 57% safe 
on Sept. 26, 15% below normal and the 
crop three days late. The safe per- 
centage ranges from 65 to 85 in some 
northern areas to less than 25 in the 
south central. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT SECTIONS 
RECEIVE GENEROUS RAINS 


Oxrtanoma Crry, Oxra.—Beneficial 
rains, ranging from a fractional inch to 
more than two inches, have fallen re- 
cently in Oklahoma, covering the entire 
state with much needed moisture. 

In the Enid area, generally regarded 
as the hub of the wheat territory, much 
wheat is up to a good stand and there 
is a general feeling of optimism among 
the wheat farmers as to prospects, ac- 
cording to C. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City 
representative of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

The rains have been particularly help- 
ful, as they have been slow showers or 
steady drizzles, which have permitted the 
moisture to soak in and supply subsoil 
moisture. Planting of wheat is expected 
to be greatly accelerated by the rains. 
Harvesting of corn is continuing, with 
some shortage of farm workers reported. 
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GEORGE WAGNER CIVILIAN 
AGAIN, JOINS COOK FIRM 


Kawnsas Ciry, Mo,—Capt. George Wag- 





ner, formerly with the Bureau of En- 
tomology at Manhattan, Kansas, has re- 
ceived his honorable discharge from the 
army and will soon join the Cook Chem- 
ical Co.,* Kansas City. The chemical 
company specializes in mill fumigation, 
which was the chief subject of study 
for Capt. Wagner when he visited flour 
mills in an advisory capacity for sev- 
eral years. 
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EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


From a mill planned exclusively for bakery flour, from wheat 
chosen particularly for that job, MOSES BEST short patent 
bakery flour comes to you as a single purpose product, de- 


signed only for maximum baking results. 


In that one respect its producers might well be called narrow 
minded. No other consideration is tolerated except that it 


maintains the highest baking standards. 


3,000 CWTS DAILY CAPACITY 


GREAT BEND MILLING COMPANY 


SALES AND EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 90 WEST 9TH STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Mills and Elevator at Great Bend, Kansas 
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Textile Saluage 

As one who was city-raised, we al- 
ways felt cheated that the seat of our 
unmentionables never read “So-and-So’s 
Best” or our undershirts (in the days 
when we wore ’em) “Blank’s Self-Rising 
Flour.” Now, it seems as if we might 
realize this secret desire. The Textile 
Bag Manufacturers’ Association is 
launching a national campaign to induce 
housewives to salvage “the 1,500,000 
yards of cotton fabrics in flour and 
sugar bags.” If women co-operate with 
the enthusiam they used on the aluminum 
and rubber drives, the smart city and 
suburban clothes line will be a miniature 
outdoor advertising billboard and we can 
share in the America we missed by al- 
ways living just east of the Hudson 





Sse 
The View Ahead 


As recently as a hundred years ago, 
before the era of widespread indus- 
trialization, science and industry nodded 
to each other but hardly enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintanceship. Today their 
intimacy is so pronounced that there is 
often difficulty in distinguishing between 
fundamental research, on the one hand, 
and applied research, on the other. The 
work of university and industrial lab- 
oratories is closely related—sometimes 
interwoven and often complementary. 

When peace comes, we may be con- 
fident that great advances will be made 
in the field of scientific research. But 
we must expect no miracles. Then we 
may get them. Certainly, if we have 
miracles, they will come through co- 
operative effort—hard, sweat-producing 
effort of scientists, management, and 
labor on the farm and in the factory. 

Our future advances, I believe, will be 
bounded only by those laws and _prin- 
ciples which we have learned by long 
experience. I expect no great advances 
which will be painless. 
made that way. 

Our advances will be made within the 


The world isn’t 


natural laws—the law of honest work 
for honest wage, the law of supply and 
demand, the law of competitive endeavor, 
and the saving grace of the ability of 
human animals to work co-operatively 
—which has raised them from the level 
of the brute.—George A. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Nutrition Foundation, Ince. 
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ih ee seHer from down to Little Rock,” said Old Dad 


Buck a receipt for makin’ moonshine 
Fout of nigger meal and shipstuff an’ he 


ANC everlastin’ but the folks that lives in ’em ain’t,.an’ 
anythin’ around here that’s aged twenty minutes is mel- 
lered enough for anybody that’s fool enough to drink it.’ 








FDlour and Flags 


According to etymologists, the word 
“bunting” signifies material used in sift- 
ing meal, although the cloth is no longer 
used for that purpose. (See Webster’s 
Dictionary. ) “In  Somersetshire, to 
‘bunt’ meal is to sift it,” 
Facts and Phrases” by Eliezer Edwards 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
1881). “The material formerly used for 
making the sieves for the various de- 
grees of fineness was woven of finely- 


says “Words, 


twisted woolen yarn, and was called 
‘bunting.’ From’ its toughness, and ca- 
pacity for hard wear, it was seen to be 
suitable material for making flags.” 


Missionary Flour Man 


Here’s one of the cleverest sales 
stories we’ve heard in a long time—and 
it’s a true one, also! Sent in by Frank 
Lambie of New York Grocery Products 
we give it to you just as it came in: 

“Being in the vicinity of Father Di- 
vine’s Sunrise Mountain Heaven, and 
having read that Father Divine was 
planning a big retreat for his angels back 
in Pinebrook, I decided I might just as 
well get in on it. I drove up to the 
place, and believe me, it’s big enough 
to hold plenty of angels! At that time 
though it looked deserted with the ex- 
ception of a few workmen. 

“Going up to someone who looked as 
if he might have a bit of authority, I 
identified myself and was taken into a 
large room where there were plenty of 
angels eating at 4:30 in the afternoon. 
Figuring out my best approach for this 
type of account, I stated that I was a 
Missionary Man, from Pillsbury Flour 


Mills. At this, all the angels stopped 
eating and looked at me, but I guess I 
had it figured out right since the Pur- 
chasing Angel then listened to my story, 
bought some flour, and even paid me for 
it right then and there. 

“As I was about to leave, the Purchas- 
ing Angel—a large, buxom lass—told 
me that we certainly must be a very pro- 
gressive firm to come right up there 
with flour just when she needed it. I 
countered by telling her that I’d be back 
regularly. 

“Just as I was about to leave, she 
said: ‘Say, Mister, when yo’ all come 
agin, don’t be a’sayin’ yo’ all is a Mis- 
sionary Man. Why, Man, you is just 
a plain flour salesman!’ ”—Pillsbury 
People. 


A prominent allied trades firm, in 
addition to supplying bakers, manufac- 
tures glider and bomber fuselage frames, 
wing parts, gun turret parts and food- 
stuffs for the government, and produces 
other materials which go into the manu- 
facture of rubber, aluminum, munitions, 
medicines, B complex vitamins, hospital 
diets, baby foods, vitamin fortified cat- 
tle feeds, batteries, paper, soap and tex- 
tiles. The war has certainly created op- 
portunities for the manufacturers of 
America far outside their original fields 
and history will record that the allied 
trades of the baking industry played an 
enviable part in winning the peace. 


= 
Small Business Aid 


Frederick A. Virkus, chairman of the 
Conference of American Small Busi- 


ness Organizations, Chicago, gives the 
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following as the greatest help the gov- 
ernment can give small business now 
and in the postwar period: 

1. Set an example of frankness, hon- 
esty and fair dealings in its relations 
with business. 

2. Get out of all forms of production 
and financing which private business 
can do. 

3. Cut out all special privilege, such 
as government subsidized and tax ex- 
empt agencies which now enjoy an un- 
fair advantage over independent busi- 
ness. 

4. Get rid of, once and for all, the 
planned economy scheme of nucleus 
plants, grade labeling, zone distribution, 
and with it get rid of the starry-eyed, 
impractical dreamers of the New Order. 

5. Give business the assurance that 
war emergency directives and_restric- 
tions will be cancelled at the end of the 
emergency. 

6. Liquidate war created bureaus as 
soon as the jobs for which they were 
created are finished, and do not permit 
them to continue in civilian activities 

7. Release materials for civilian pro- 
duction as rapidly as materials and man- 
power become available in each area. 

8. Adopt an investment tax structure 
providing excess profits tax exemption 
of at least 25% of earnings, which 
exemption is to be plowed back into the 
Flour & Feed. 


Abraham Lincoln Said It: 


“If we can first know where we are and 
whither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do and how to do it.” 


= = 
AFTER DARK 


business.— 


OLD GRIST-MILL, 
The stones no longer grind, 

The paddles now are still. 
The roof is sagging in, 

There’s dust on floor and sill. 
The spiders weave their webs 

Across the mill-house doors, 
The bins are empty now 

Of precious golden stores. 
A broken window pane 

Lets in a shaft of ‘light 
Gleaned from the harvest moon 

That rides the sky tonight. 


Gates Hessarp 
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A BRIGHTER SIDE 


LTHOUGH no one in the grain and milling trades 
can be happy about further government handling 
of wheat, the recent War Food Administration an- 
nouncement of its wheat buying intentions may have a 
brighter side. The actions on wheat and cotton may be 
politically timed, as the average man feels, but they 
probably are only so to the extent of getting whatever 
beneficial political crumbs may be salvaged from the 
inevitable. Certainly the administration would rather 
not have to deal with those issues just before election, 
but they cannot be dodged. 

When the war began the administration dedicated 
itself to a program of stabilizing prices to prevent a 
runaway inflation that is the natural accompaniment 
of war’s destruction. The laudable objective was to 
forestall as far as possible the necessity of putting the 
nation through the economic wringer of deflation when 
the shooting died down. 

To work, such a program had to be based on the 
broad foundation of universal application. At a given 
time the entire wage and price structure had to be 
frozen; the job could not be done in part or even piece- 
meal. 

The program started with two strikes already on 
the scoreboard. A wraithlike figure called parity had 
previously been promised to farmers and never deliv- 
ered. But under war conditions it could be achieved 
and a powerful Congressional group has fought unre- 
mittingly and successfully for higher farm products 
prices throughout the war. 

From the first the administration has never faced 
the issue squarely. It has been unwilling or politically 
unable to put any permanent control on farm prices. It 
has temporized through one crisis after another by 
small price concessions here and there, by squeezing a 
middleman or two and finally by manufacturers’ sub- 
sidies when other resources were exhausted. 

The current results of the final administration de- 
feat on farm prices—which really occurred in the con- 
fused closing of Congress last summer—can only mean 
price increases on hundreds of consumer items. In the 
face of this the administration can hardly refuse labor 
union demands for wage scale increases, and when 
those become effective no amount of subsidy and leg- 
erdemain can hold down the price of bread. The 
stabilization line already has given away on the farm 
price flank and is about to collapse on the wage end. 
The outcome can only be a general retreat to higher 
ground. 

So the bright side of these recent events is the op- 
portunity it may afford the breadstuffs industries to 
escape from the rather ridiculous position of being 
subsidized at some place along the line, the patchwork 
result of having stabilized only part of the price struc- 
ture. 

Still unsettled is the question of whether the nation 
really is about to embark on another farm board buy- 
ing spree until two years after the war—an unblush- 
ing promise made a couple of days ago by an admin- 
istration spokesman. Such a matter as this will re- 
quire the attention of the congressional deities from 
whom all financial blessings flow. 
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FOOD HABITS CONTROL EATING 


OOD faddists and earnest nutritionists sooner or 

later run up against the solid fact that most people 
simply will not eat what they ought to because they 
ought to. They eat what they like, or what, for a 
multitude of varying reasons, is put before them. Hab- 
its can change, of course, and do change; but here 
again the pattern is not always according to best cur- 
rent notions of nutrition, and the change is never, for- 
tunately, as revolutionary and cataclysmic as the radio 
pluggers, frightening us to death about our alleged 
deficiencies, would have it. Here are some sentences 
from the Journal of the American Medical Association 
which fit in here like meat to a sandwich: 
“Somebody is always trying to change the eating 
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habits of the American people. . . . Associated with 
these campaigns are the promulgations of groups of 
scientists or nutritional authorities who want every- 
body to be quite familiar with the vitamin, mineral, 
protein, carbohydrate and fat content of everything 
they eat and to eat strictly according to formula... . 

“The eating habits of people are for the most part 
traditional. Children learn to enjoy certain foods in 
their homes and carry their prejudices over to adult 
life. Many of the food habits are a reflection of fac- 
tors that have nothing whatever to do with the science 
of nutrition. ... 

“Since established habits of eating are hard to 
change, more emphasis should be placed on desirable 
traits in the early impressionable years. The stress 
on proper feeding of infants and children over. the past 
several years should soon be paying dividends in bet- 
ter eating habits in the younger generation. The gains 
made should be maintained. 

“Without change in established eating habits, im- 
provement will come from the continuation and ex- 
pansion of the food enrichment program. Such gen- 
erally eaten foods as bread, flour, cereals and milk 
become effective carriers of nutrients which are known 
to be commonly deficient in diets of the general popula- 
tion. Without change in character of the food, its 
nutritional value to the consumer is enhanced... . 

“The sum total of our wartime food experience can 
hardly be other than good. Nutritionists and others 
concerned with the correction of our nutritional delin- 
quencies may extend the gains thus far made. No 
doubt a planned state would provide community kitch- 
ens and dining rooms in which the workers and their 
families would eat exactly what the nutritionists put 
out for them, but as long as our civilization continues 
to be based on the family, food habits are going to 
control eating.” 

Bread is fortunate in that it is among the most 
powerful of the food habits. It enjoys the advantage 
of traditional choice. But its impregnability should not 
be taken too much for granted. It is being assailed. 
It could be made a still bigger and better habit than 
it is—just as good bread itself always can be made 
better. 
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THE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


HERE are few business men without some first 

hand knowledge of the fact that the federal gov- 
ernment, which they and other citizens support, has 
shown an increasing tendency over many years and 
through several administrations to compete with pri- 
vate industry. The grain trade in particular recognizes 
the seriousness of this trend. But even those who come 
up against it constantly probably have not realized the 
astounding growth both in numbers and size of these 
government owned corporations. 

Virginia’s Senator Byrd is chairman of an economy 
committee appointed jointly by the Senate and House 
to investigate wasteful and unnecessary government 
activities. The committee recently released a report 
covering its studies of government competition with 
private business. The report is well worth reading as 
a commentary on the encroachment of Uncle Sam up- 
on his nephews’ fields of endeavor. The report recom- 
mended that operations of 44 such corporations, hav- 
ing $38,000,000,000 of borrowing power and $16,500,- 
000,000 of liabilities, be placed immediately under the 


over-all control of Congress. Some should be liquidated 
at once, it added. ; 

Summarizing its findings after a two-year study, 
the committee said the corporations employed 70,000 
persons in this and other countries, had outstanding 
loans of $6,500,000,000 and had incurred operating 
losses of $103,000,000 as of June 30, 1948. 

“Government corporations seem to have been cre- 
ated with little thought as to their advantages or dis- 
advantages,” the report states. “From simple begin- 
nings, each with a definite field, there has grown up 
a vast network, the final results of the operations of 
which may not be known definitely for years to come.” 

Mentioning the Reconstruction Finance Corp. un- 
der Jesse Jones, and the Commodity Credit Corp. un- 
der J. B. Hutson, the report said that some of the cor- 
porations “exercise power and influence greater than do 
departments and establishments.” 

“Government corporations to a great degree do 
business in competition with private enterprise,” the 
report continued. “They encroach upon and compete 
with business, with business under serious disadvantage. 
They have practically unlimited government credit at 
low rates of interest; and freedom in some instances 
from federal, state and local taxation on property 
and securities. They also enjoy the privilege of penalty 
(postage free) mail and other concessions. Add to 
these the prestige of a government agency, and busi- 
ness meets an invincible competition.” 

The committee made these recommendations: (1) 
That each corporation be required to submit reports 
and program plans to Congress, through the Bureau 
of the Budget, for review as in the case of appropria- 
tions; (2) that the comptroller general be designated 
as ex-officio auditor and comptroller of each govern- 
ment corporation. Speedy liquidation of some of the 
corporations by selling assets was advised. 

Curbs even more stringent than those proposed by - 
the committee would meet with the approval of most of 
us. There may be rare instances when there is sound 
reason for establishing the government in business, 
but they are not many. The government-owned cor- 
poration is no more efficient than one privately owned, 
and in most cases it is less so. One costs just as much 
to operate as the other. The principal difference is 
that the government can get its money out of taxes, 
whereas private enterprise must live upon earnings. 
And there is something eternally irreconcilable about 
a situation that requires private enterprise to pay 
taxes for the benefit of its competition. 
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Bi, BEANS AND BON BONS 


UGAR, like flour, has been under pressure from 
\ nutritional idealism ever since the vitamin age 
flowered into definite knowledge and practical appli- 
cation. Unlike flour, however, sugar has had nothing 
done for it or to it to avert nutritional criticism. It 
has accepted no responsibility for not being a complete 
food, whereas wheat flour—for a variety of reasons, 
some of them very poor reasons—long has been under 
indictment for not approximating that ideal, the re- 
sult being that ultimately it accepted greater respon- 
sibility than it owed. 

In view of the American sweet tooth’s seemingly 
insatiable voracity, as evidenced by prewar consump- 
tion figures, sugar has had nothing much to worry 
about. But with the tremendous wartime preoccupa- 
tion over vitamins, minerals and proteins there is noth- 
ing remarkable in the fact that at last it should begin 
to feel the pangs of nutritional consciousness. 

The first yawn of this sweet awakening naturally 
would be in the candy kitchen. The National Confec- 
tioners Association is helping to finance a research 
project for examining the nutritional claims of various 
food elements, not least among them the soybean, to a 
more prominent place in the bon bon. Meantime the in- 
dustry carefully reiterates the traditional position that 
its product pretends to be no more than a valuable food 
accessory, and that it has no wish, intention or obliga- 
tion to convert candy into a square meal. 
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Successful Bakers Maintain 


An Up To Date 


LIBRARY 
And Many Use 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


Needs no blending 


GOOCH MILLING & ELEVATOR CO 


LJRCOLA, REBSRASHKEA 


Daily Capacity 4,000 Cwts. Elevator; Space’; 2,000,000 Bus. 
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Wheatlands in the fertile mountain valleys and high 
plains throughout the great West from Idak » to Missouri 


Absorbs more liquid — 
Stays fresh longer 


Pikes Peak Cake Flour is milled from soft 
white virgin wheat grown in the High Alti- 
tude Wheat Empire. You'll find it absorbs 
more liquid and retains this moisture for a 
longer time in the finished product, adding to 
the full-flavor and the longer lasting fresh- 
ness of all your cakes. 


PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Easier handling and uniform performance of other 
Pikes Peak flours speed make-up in your shop, save 
time and ingredients—and in that way—help you to 
meet many wartime restrictions and shortages. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS 


for all your baking requirements 


For Bakers... 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


THE COLORADO 
MILLING & ELEVATOR CO, 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 


COMPLETE LINE of highest quality flours milled from 
choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








MORE ABOUT WHY WE EAT 
WHAT.—On the editorial page of this 
issue appears some comment on food 
habits. Currently Consumers’ Guide, nu- 
tritional mouthpiece of the War Food 
Administration, publishes a most engag- 
ing article on this subject. In one re- 
spect it departs from the pretty gen- 
erally accepted thesis that people eat 
what they like, or at least eat what they 
ought only if they like it. Consumers’ 
Guide says that the Committee on Food 
Habits of the National Research Coun- 
cil set up in 1940 by President Roose- 
velt as part of the national program 
for improving the nutritional standards 
of all the people has discovered that 
people like to eat what they get to eat 
and what they have always eaten, rather 
than to eat what they like. With this 
singular fact as a background, the com- 
mittee now is trying to find the answer 
to these questions: “Why do people eat 
what they eat?” and “How does the 
food come to the table and why?” 

“No one,” says Consumers’ Guide, “is 
likely to eat a plate of highly nutritious 
food simply because he is told it is 
‘good’ for him—especially if that plate 
contains unfamiliar food, or is prepared 
or seasoned in a strange way, or if it 
goes against his religious customs. Like- 
wise, it is difficult to introduce new food 
ways in regions where food habits are 
very much a part of the family fiber. 
In certain sections of the United States, 
food is sometimes considered healthful 
if it is disliked, and it is frequently 
used for purposes of reward and pun- 
ishment; in the Southeast the emphasis 
is not upon health and duty but upon 
personal taste. These 
changed easily. 

“Some habits are practically impos- 
sible to change. 
one were to ask you why you prefer 
white bread to whole wheat you would 
probably say, ‘Because I like it better.’ 
But back of your short answer lies a 
complicated sequence of events. Almost 
as soon as man discovered how to grind 
flour from wheat he learned to remove 
both the tough outer skin of the grain 
and the seed embryo in order to produce 
a ‘refined’ white flour. When a man 
ate white bread it meant he was in a 
privileged class, The black bread of 


things aren’t 


For instance, if some- 


Europe was food for peasants, but not 
for the wealthy groups in the cities. 
Children of immigrant Americans soon 
acquired the white bread habit because 
they were anxious to show that they 
‘belonged.’ Then, too, white bread was 
being produced in so much greater quan- 
tity than whole wheat bread that it 
could be sold much cheaper. And so 
the tables were turned. What had once 
been an expensive luxury only for the 
rich became the-daily fare of all peo- 
ple.” 


This is a pretty slick job of ration- 
alizing—a bit too slick, of course. What- 
ever the social implications of white 
bread may have been in the ancient days 
there obviously are none now. Indeed, 
the relative positions of white and black 
bread are exactly reversed, and the so- 
cial fetish that popularized white bread 
—if it did—now should be popularizing 
whole wheat. No, we simply must rely 
upon a real and continuous palate pref- 
erence. 


¥ ¥ 


“Try as they might,” continues Con- 
sumers’ Guide, “nutritionists, doctors, 
reformers and bakers could not and have 
not shaken the white bread habit. Today, 
approximately 95% of the milled wheat 
products used in the human diet is 
white flour. Therefore, the modern food 
expert does not fight such a fixed habit. 
In the case of white bread and flour they 
are simply ‘enriched.’ Some of the ele- 
ments milled out of the grain are put 
back in, but the appearance, the taste, 
and the cooking qualities of the flour 
are the same. 

“Fortunately, Americans have not 
clung so tenaciously to all their food 
habits as they have to white bread. 
Food habits do change. In the last 25 
years they have changed with the new 
knowledge of nutrition. When we realize 
how strong food ways are and how far 
we have advanced in the improvement 
of habits, the housewife can be justly 
proud of the job she has done. 

“There are endless causes determining 
Availability of 
If food is 


commonly available, Americans will eat 


changes in our habits, 
food is one obvious cause. 


it. Twenty-five years ago, few people 
ate fresh green peas in January. But 
the development of fast freezing has in- 
troduced this out-of-season food. Trans- 
portation, bigger and better storage fa- 
cilities, constant improvement in com- 
mercial preservation for all foods and 
the introduction of new foods, such as 
soybeans, have meant definite changes 
in the food habits of Americans. 

“All the recent studies of food habits 
have shown that eating is still fun. 
People eat because they like to eat. They 
enjoy foods. This is a good habit. Let’s 
continue it by establishing pleasurable 
food habits that will automatically pro- 
vide the necessary food elements.” 

= 

.. “It is true, of course,” said James 
V. Rank, reigning member of the great 
British flour milling dynasty, while he 
was in the midst, some years ago, of his 
colossal job of rationalizing the British 
flour milling industry, “that all millers 
have still got a bit of the old devil in 
them, but in their hearts, when you get 
down to it, you find that they want to do 


By Carroll K. Michener 








unto others as they would be done by.” 
The charitable and warmly philosophical 
flavor of this epigram is the more re- 
markable for its having come not now in 
calm retrospect but out of the heat of 
battle. For it ought to be supposed that 
Mr. Rank would find around him, at the 
moment he was rationalizing (that is, 
eliminating) them, a good mary very 
contumacious and cantankerous—as well 
as highly superfluous—millers. Indeed it 
seems just possible that many of the 
eliminated ones might have preferred to 
be done unto in quite another way than 
the one the eliminators decreed they 
should be done by. One well may wonder 
if all that-he did unto others Mr. Rank 
willingly would have had done unto him. 


Lord Horder, a distinguished British 
physician, thinks the wheat berry may con- 
tain a number of things of which as yet 
we wot not. “There is a high degree of 
probability,” he told a food education so- 
ciety recently, “that many natural foods 
contain nutrients perhaps at present un- 
known to us, and this should warn us 
against tinkering too much with food.” 
Flour and bread enrichment as it is now 
practiced, then, may not be quite enough, 
since obviously we can put back into them 
only the things we know we've taken out. 


Maybe it isn’t important for you 
to know what electronics is, but if it is, 
here is a handy little definition com- 
posed by a Westinghouse wizard: “Elec- 
tronics is the science of prying loose 
electrons from their atoms and harnessing 
them for work. Infinitesimal, negatively- 
charged particles of electricity, electrons 
constitute the whirling ‘planetary system’ 
surrounding the nucleus of an atom. On- 
ly when an electron is torn loose from 
its planetary system can it assert this 
negative charge and go to work to per- 
form such unrelated tasks as opening 
doors, sending photographs by radio, ex- 
tracting magnesium from salt water.” .. . 
And if you’re running a temperature 
about what these little whirling dervishes 
can do for or to you, maybe you'd better 
listen to what a General Electric scientific 
gnome has to say about the matter: 
“Electronics is not going to revolutionize 
the methods of making paper or steel or 
bread, but it is going to help existing 
methods and increase productive effi- 
ciency. It is not going to make obsolete 
your home, your household equipment and 
your way of living—but it is going to 
make that home a finer place to live in 
and you a happier individual.” 


Wheat is divine, saith Henry Ford. 


That being the case, flour and bread—yea 
spaghetti, too—must be holy of holies. 





LEND-LEASE STATISTICS.—A 
few cuff notes for the statistical shirt: 

Total United States lend-lease aid up 
to June 30, 1944, amounted to $28,300,- 
000,000. In addition, $678,200,000 worth 
of supplies had been consigned to the 
army for subsequent lend-lease transfer 
to allied forces. 

Lend-lease spendings equal 15% of 
United States expenditures for defense 
and war purposes. For the last 12 
months lend-lease exports have aver- 
aged close to $1,000,000,000 a month. 

For the six months ended June 30, 
1944, exports under lend-lease were 
valued at $5,800,000,000; so-called “cash” 
or “direct purchase” exports were valued 
at $1,400,000,000. Lend-lease exports 
constituted about 80% of all United 
States exports. In the report submitted 
up to June 30, 1944, the United States 
had received more than $3,000,000,000 of 
reverse lend-lease supplies and services 
from our allies, chiefly from the United 
Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand. 


. . . Characteristic of the official mind 
in Washington is its tendency, when it is 
turned to the subject of flour, to think in 
the old whole wheat groove. Recently 
we had the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration considering a plan of sending to 
Europe small hammer mills mounted 
on trucks, slides or barges for the making 
of whole wheat flour with which to feed 
distressed populations. It is not difficult 
to imagine the reception these contrap- 
tions would get in rural Italy and France, 
where neither whole wheat nor whole 
wheaters ever have flourished. . . . 
Europe had its fill of war flour and bread 
in 1914-1918, and would consider that the 
heel of the oppressor had not been lifted 
if this kind of a stone were to be prof- 
fered in response to its plea for bread. ... 
The hammer mill project has been 
dropped, it now appears. Its impractical 
aspects speedily became apparent when 
is was exposed to other than purely 
speculative considerations. 


= Ss 


Our antiquarian wants to know if you 
know that those military trade-marks 
which make the soldier a distinct indi- 
vidual today, the shoulder patches and 
divisional insignia, originated with George 
Washington. Geo. ordered pink cockades 
for his field officers’ hats and yellow or 
buff for his captains’, to give his shabby 
little army distinction. 


Speaking of postwar re-employment of 
war veterans, theres rather a solemn 
thought tangled up with the fact that in 
1943 more than a million small busi- 
nesses were discontinued. At least that 
many lads won't find the jobs they left 
waiting for them. 
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“dhe Flour of the Nation” 



















| Modern bakery flour is made on- These methods all are religiously 
ly with the latest milling methods, practiced in the careful produc- 
; properly applied and carefully tion of American Flours here in 
| controlled. our modern country mill. 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 





O 
erican Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, PAUL ROSS 


President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 


Grain Storage 
1,700,000 Bus. 
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We are already picking key men and 


Some Thoughts on Postwar Personnel Problems :=,°<.":.< 
drop out, but for the most part we be- 


LERT bakers everywhere are giving more thought today to developing the have been women 
proper type of organization for the future. Many of them are making plans 


right now. 


“I don’t think I’m just doing some wishful thinking, neither do I think I am 
hampering the war cause by doing some planning right now for the postwar pe- wives usually go along. The 


whom 


lieve we have the foundation and the 


we know frame work for a good, permanent or- 
to be temporary. Some of our best girls ganization. Of course there will be fill- 


are the wives of service men and when jn and change. We know that many of 


riod, Victory is just around the corner and the baker must have his house in order. length of employment for 


Of course just around the corner can mean next month or next year, but just 
the same the baker who has an organization that will pull him through the ad- 
justment period is the baker who has done some planning along this line.” 

This statement comes from a large Southern wholesale baker who has more 


to say on the subject: ‘For sev- 
eral months now we have been 
forming the pattern for our post- 
war organization. We realize that 
some of the pieces or some of the 
individuals we now have in mind 
may not fit into this program or 
pattern, but in general it will work 
and in general we have deter- 
mined what we want and what 
we will try and build. 

“In the first place, we feel mor- 
ally responsible and we shall be 
happy to have back any man or 
woman who has been in the armed 
services. Even if there were no 
law guaranteeing a service man 
his old job if he desires, we and 
other bakers would gladly hold 
such a job or make a place for 
the returning veteran. But from 
letters, interviews and other in- 
formation, we know that only 10 
to 20% of the men who left the 
baking industry intend to return 
to their job. Some of these old 
employees will be back with us. 
Only a few want their old job. 
There are some of the salesmen 
who expect to return to their 
trucks, and these men will make 
good salesmen, but most of. the 
shop boys have other things in 
mind. 

“The average baker knows what 
job turnover is in peacetimes, so 
he can readily judge that many 
of these men would have left the 
bakery even had there been no 
war. We will have a place for 
the men who want to return to 
their old job. We will even have 
a better job for several of the 
boys who have had opportunity 
to get experience in baking, office 
work and other such work that 
will enable them to pick up and 
carry on a better job than what 
they had when they went into 
service. 

“But most bakers have more 
volume than they had prior to the 
war; working hours may be short- 
er in some instances, new lines 
will be added; hence, the possi- 
bility of needing more workers 
than ever before.” 


THE WOMAN’S PLACE 

This ‘particular Southern whole- 
saler makes both bread and cakes. 
He used some women employees 
in the cake shop prior to the war. 
Since Pearl Harbor he has used 
80% women in the cake shop and 
about 30 to 40% women in the 
bread plant. He has some very 
definite ideas about women in the 
bakery when peace comes. This 
baker passes along this thought: 
“Labor is already getting to the 
point that the baker can be a little 
more selective in his hiring. How- 
ever, some of our best workers 
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these boys transfer from our city, their our women workers are going back to 


average housekeeping when the war is over, 

service which will make room for some old em- 

man’s wife is seven months; some, how-  ployees and for other men that we will 
ever, have been with us much longer. employ. However, some of our women 
“We don’t anticipate much of an em-_ will stay and we are already prepar- 


ployment problem when the war is over. ing for just such an_ organization. 





well-qualified Bowman experts 


control the quality of this superior 


pre-conditioned powdered milk 


98.75% pure nonfat dry milk solids pre-conditioned with 


not more than 1.25% specially treated cereal flour. 






To begin with, agricultural and laboratory research into every angle 


of the production of milk over a period of 70 years has contributed to- 
ward making Bowman the largest independent Dairy in the country! 
It goes without saying that this same diligent study and research has 
been applied to the production of UPC ....by men considered prime 
authorities in their field. We urge your consideration of Bowman UPC 
which may be used to advantage by any baker. 


To produce uniformly nonfat dry milk 
solids, to give the finest baking results, 
quality control is essential from the herd 
thru each step to the finished dried prod- 
uct. Pre-conditioning is your insurance 
of absolutely uniform baking results. 


| BOWMAN UPC neither stimulates 
bad nor retards fermentation, allows 
freedom of oven spring or loaf volume 
without interference from the milk. 


y BOWMAN UPC absorbs 11 times 
® its own weight in water... and 
retains it for increased yield. 


Better for Baking . . . as SUCCESSFUL BAKERS Know! 


BOWMAN UPC improves crust 
® color, grain, and texture. Im- 
proves toasting and keeping qualities. 


BOWMAN UPC will “hold up” 

@ throughout the fermentation and 

baking processes and impart a true rich 

milk flavor and taste to the finished 
baked product. 





Your finished baked product must pass 
the critical judgment of the consumer. It 
is in the finished baked product that UPC 
shows up to the best advantage. 
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“We don’t find it very satisfactory to 
work men and women together at a job. 
There are some exceptions. We definitely 
know that most of our cake shop will 
continue to be operated by female work- 
ers with the exception of the superin- 
tendent, foremen and oven men. We 
have even used women successfully on 
the cake but we prefer 
Strangely men foremen 
been better in cake 
women foremen over other women. 


ovens, men. 
enough, 


our 


have 
than 
But 
acts as a 


shop 


we do have a woman who 


general counselor or mother confessor 


2% 


years ; 
om '” the 
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that seems to be able to do more with 
the female workers than men can do. 
“Our postwar plans call for about 75% 
women in our cake plant. Our _ post- 
war plans will utilize at least 25 to 30% 
women in our bread plant. Whether 
or not we use women at the make-up 
units depends upon whether or not we 
can get full crews of either men or wom- 
en. But on our roll machine, we will 
Our packaging department 
continue under the direction of 
women. Women are better detail 
erators; they are neater, more thrifty 


use women. 
will 
op- 


Wp Nine 

.” ©. Dor 

co tn 
ory 

business 


See 


“Sines; 


ane 


and waste less paper, less cripples and 
less non-productive time in packaging. 


COSTS PER UNIT 


“In the future we are going to be 
more concerned with the cost per unit, 
the production per man per hour cost 
rather than with the wage scale or the 
comparative wages paid: to male or fe- 
male workers. We do know that if we 
work women, we must have a sufficient 
number of them to justify a full crew at 
We have the 


necessary rest room and lounge facilities 


certain operations. must 


man DAIRY COMPANY 


MILK DIVISION Chicago I], Illinois 
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and we must give a little more consid- 
eration to the welfare of women than 
we give to male workers, but all of these 
things are along the line of good busi- 
ness. 

“One thing sure, we believe that now 
is the time for the baker to be check- 
ing individual work reports and records, 
to study the labor costs of specific items 
of merchandise, varieties, ete. Then 
when the boys start coming back into 
industry, the baker will have a definite 
plan in mind. The veterans must come 
first—but from that point on there will 

be a lot of room for making per- 
sonnel decisions that will build a 
strong or a wobbly organization.” 

This particular Southern whole- 

saler seems to have pretty well ex- 
pressed the opinions and experi- 
ences of a number of bakers think- 

ing and planning toward a _post- 

war sales and production staff. 

One wholesaler has an interesting 
sidelight to add to the study when 

“We have 
women employees and we expect 
to keep a number of them in the 
However, when we are able 
will 


he says: some good 


shop. 


to choose our workers, we 
have the women on fairly light 
We the 


packaging, slicing and 
work for bread, rolls and any spe- 


them in 
wrapping 


work. will use 


cialty sweet goods. 
ANOTHER VIEWPOINT 

“But the girls we now have on 
trucks will be offered an inside 
job or gradually worked off of the 
routes when men are available. We 
what we are able to 
guess the letters 
ployees in service that several of 


believe from 


from of ex-em- 
the salesmen expect to come back 
to their jobs, and we believe that 
several of the boys who formerly 
worked in the plant will welcome 
a route-man’s job. We are of the 
opinion that veterans will be bet- 
ter satisfied to be able to move 
around a bit and operate a route 
than they will to stay at a ma- 
chine or an inside job. Now we 
do know that one boy is expect- 
ing to come back into the shop as 
a highly skilled production man 
and a place will be waiting for 
him. But we doubt if many of the 
boys that left as boys from the 
shop are going to be satisfied to 
come back and pick up where they 
left off, even at more wages than 
what we were paying when the 
boys went away. 
“We don’t 
trouble in the 
riod for think 


women will want to go home. 


anticipate much 
readjustment pe- 
of the 
We 
won’t mind weeding out the dis- 
gruntled ones and the laggards, 
and we will have a good job for 
the strong, healthy women that 
need jobs and are willing to earn 
their money. Some of our wom- 
en have been mighty faithful and 
We will use them at 
“an do and at 


we many 


productive. 
work that they 
wages that will be attractive to 
For pan washing, clean-up 


them. 
wk. we 


work and such porter werk, 
think that women will continue to 
be our best bet.” 

One retailer has a little differ- 
ent version of his postwar employ- 
ment plans. He offers: “Natural- 
ly we will continue to use wom- 





en at the front. We are already ex- 
periencing less job turnover in the sales 
department for .now there are more 
women thinking in terms of a good per- 
manent job than they are in getting a 
few cents more working eleswhere. How- 
ever, we know that some of these girls 
are simply working for the duration 
and until their husbands or sweethearts 
return from the battle front. Several 
of the girls have to work for a living 
and these girls are already better satis- 
fied and apparently are trying to qual- 
ify for a long time job. 

“We have used girls in the shop for 
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icing cakes, for making sweet rolls, dec- 
orating and such work. They are good 
—but as soon as manpower is again 
plentiful, we are going to use an all 
male crew in the production department. 
Men can stand up to the hard work bet- 
ter, and most of our bakers do diver- 
sified work. If we operated a big shop 
where we had crews large enough to 
segregate, we could use women. But 
we work only two shifts in the shop, 
four to eight workers on each shift, and 
although we now use some girls in the 
shop, we will use all males when we can 
again have the opportunity of selecting 


our help. Where only one, two or three 
women are working in the shop, they 
cause confusion among the men and we 
prefer to have all male workers in the 
shop if possible.” 


HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


One wholesaler has an interesting angle 
to add to this subject of postwar bak- 
ery organizations when he discusses 
4-F’s or handicapped workers. He says 
this, “We are now using'two veterans 
of this war that have received medical 
discharges. We know we will have sev- 
eral of our old employees back, and we 





BETTER BREAD 
A-COMING! 


OU KNOW as well as we do that you'll bake bread 

with better texture, finer flavor, and even more 
nutritive value when the war is over. 

Not that the bread you bake isn’t a fine loaf under 


the circumstances. 


But, of course, it doesn’t taste the same... or stay 
fresh as long... as the good rich loaf you used to bake 


with 6% nonfat dry milk solids. 


ARMY'S CHOICE! 


Most of the ingredient which added that extra touch 
—top-quality powdered milk—is going to our Govern- 
ment today. Lots of it is sent to our Allies through 
Lend-Lease. And millions and millions of pounds of it 


go into bread for our own Army. 


That’s quite a tribute, isn’t it? The Army insists 





upon the best. And the Army requires that all of its 


solids. 


garrison bread be made with 6% nonfat dry milk 


We're sure that the time will come when you can 


again turn out the kind of loaf you prefer to bake—a 


loaf made with powdered milk. Made with Borden’s 


powdered milk, to be more exact. 


BAKER’S CHOICE! 


And when that time comes, remember there are three 








fine Borden Powdered Milk Brands: 
Breadlac Spray Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
Certora Roller Process Nonfat Dry Milk Solids 
Parlac Spray Whole Milk Powder 


Some bakers will prefer one, some another. But which- 
ever you plan to use, you'll agree that for tastier, more 


nutritious, faster-selling bread, there’s nothing like top- 


quality, bakery-tested Borden’s powdered milk. 

























hope in fine physical condition. But we 
have already discussed this situation 
with the department heads, and we ex- 
pect to have several war veterans in 
our organization who are physically 
handicapped. We believe for the most 
part that these men will come around 
and adjust themselves. We have already 
agreed that we will ignore any apparent 
weakness or handicaps, that we won’t 
discuss the war, that we won’t try to 
take the burden of work from the handi- 
capped men who tay be sensitive, and 
that we will simply just treat them as 
another person—with the exception that 
we will not be drawn into an argument 
with them and that we will allow for 
over-strained nerves. 

“In addition to the two ex-service men 
that we already have, we have several 
1-F’s that are doing well. Three are 
on routes. We believe that for the most 
part these men will continue to be good 
workers for they realize that competi- 
tion is going to be keen when the boys 
begin to be mustered out of service. We 
don’t intend to hire many more physical- 
ly handicapped men from civilian life, 
but our experience is such that we won’t 
pass up a war veteran simply because 
he is scarred up, has lost an eye, leg 
or arm. These boys have a right to a 
place in industry and we believe there 
will be so many of them that the best 
solution to their future is just to hire 
them on normal jobs and treat them as 
normal individuals. We believe the man 
with any kind of a physical defect will 
be rather diligent in his work. Such 
has been our experience so far.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OLD BROMM BAKING CO. 
SOLD TO NEW COMPANY 


RicuMonp, Va.—The 79-year-old L. 
Bromm Baking Co., Richmond, has been 
incorporated as the Bromm Baking Co., 
Ine., with an authorized capital stock 
of $300,000 by Wylie W. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the new corporation. 

Mr. Taylor has been associated with 
the Continental Baking Co. for the past 
22 years, serving for the last 10 years 
as manager of Continental’s Richmond 
plant. Other officers are W. G. Adams, 
vice president, former sales manager for 
Continental, and P. K. Westermann, 
secretary-treasurer, who held the same 
position with the former Bromm com- 





pany. 

Sale of the bakery includes not only 
the physical equipment and other prop- 
erties, but the valuable old formulas 
used for the Bromm products, Mr. Tay- 
lor said. Plans include continuance of 
all Bromm products, including the cele- 
brated Old Virginia fruit cake. Orders 
have been placed for new equipment, 
and the present staff of 100 employees 
will be continued. 

Louis Bromm, founder of the com- 
pany, who fought in the Civil War with 
the Georgia Sharpshooters, was an eye- 
witness of the burning of Richmond 
where he remained after the war and 
set up a basement bakeshop in April, 


1866. Upon his death in 1907, the 
business was controlled by his four 
daughters and one son, Edward A. 


Bromm, who served as president. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Glycerine is used in frozen eggs in 
order to produce smoothness and also 
for increasing the keeping quality of 
the baked products in which they are 
used, 
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» Mills of Shellabarger 


We consider it only incidental 
that Shellabarger’s bakery flours 
always conform to the chemistry 
specifications by which flour is 
casually judged. 


We count it paramount that this 
flour does much more than the 
specifications indicate. It is the 
extras you get in Shellabarger’s 
flour that give your bakery 
distinct production advantages 
and your bread a quality edge 
over the field. 


This Is SHELLABARGER’S | Every sack of every 


A total flour milling capacity of 6,500 | 45 i] 1 
sacks per day in five modern units in he a barge r brand 
the nation’s greatest bread wheat 
| field. Backed by sufficient storage | a ‘ - 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply our | | d 
| wheat requirements for 10 months, is mil ~@ strictly to 
| and by more than 30 country eleva- | 
tors to aid in collecting much of this | ‘ t > 
wheat directly from the growers. | b] 4 d 
Backed also by analytical and testing | ong £3 a Ss € 
laboratories, the most rigid technical | . 
supervision and, finally, by the high- | | af a 
est quality ideals and standards for | qua ity stan ar s 


every Shellabarger product. 





THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 


Millers Since 1776 808 Nashville Trust Bldg. SALINA, KANSAS 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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ACTIVE DRY YEAST SET ASIDE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has taken action, effec- 
tive Sept. 16, requiring each manufac- 
turer who owns and has in his posses- 
sion active dry yeast, and each manu- 
facturer who on or after this date pro- 
duces active dry yeast, to set aside 100% 
of this product for sale and delivery to 
the government. This action, however, 
will not affect other types of yeast or 
yeast products. 

Current production of active dry yeast 
in this country is inadequate to meet 
civilian requirements, the increased de- 
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In-plant Feeding Programs 
Cut Accidents 30%, WFA Says 


mand of the armed forces, and also in- 
creased military needs of the United 
Kingdom and the U. S. S. R. 

The action was taken in War Food 
Order No. 112. Provisions are made to 
allow manufacturers to sell to persons 
other than government agencies, limited 
quantities of yeast. The total quantity 
allowed each manufacturer for this pur- 
pose is not to exceed 10% of the August, 
1944, production, or 10,000 Ibs, which- 
ever is the lesser. 

Under terms of the order, each manu- 
facturer of active dry yeast will be re- 
quired to submit monthly reports. 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Reduction of ac- 
cident rates by 30% to 50% in many war 
plants can be traced directly to the in- 
stallation of up-to-date programs of in- 
plant feeding on the midshift and to the 
practice of providing “snacks” between 
meals, the War Food Administration 
says. 

Proper nutrition on the job serves to 
prevent those momentary “let-downs” 





IMPROVED QUALITY BATCHES 
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IMPROVED QUALITY BATCHES 


ue Machine 


MIXES EVERYTHING 


FOR DETAILED INFORMATION AND LITERATURE, WRITE TODAY TO BAKERY EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
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“340 QUART BOWL CAPACITY 
FOR LARGE CAKE PRODUCTION 









511 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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that result in high accident rates, par- 
ticularly in heavy industry, WFA said, 
and added it is only one factor that is 
spurring the program of industrial feed- 
ing. Among others are a_ noticeable 
drop in absentee rates and increased in- 
dividual production of up to 10% when 
balanced meals can be obtained in mid- 
shift, WFA records show. Midshift meals 
should provide one third of the daily 
food requirements, WFA said. 


“ 


The program really has “caught on” 
with both labor and management, WFA 
said, but to reach the goal set by WFA 
for the end of 1944 the rate of installa- 
tion of in-plant feeding units—cafe- 
terias, canteens, and lunch stands—will 
have to be increased at least 25% over 
the rate at which they were being added 
in the second quarter of 1943. 

At present about 5,000,000 workers in 
about half of the manufacturing plants 
engaged in war work can now obtain 
midshift meals on the job, WFA said. 
Another 500,000 workers in other manu- 
facturing plants also are able to get food 
on the job. Goal for the end of the year 
is to have in-plant facilities available for 
all of the 12,000,000 workers who are 
not able to eat at home or in near-by 
restaurants or find it difficult to pack an 
adequate lunch. New food services and 
extension of existing facilities now being 
planned will provide in-plant food serv- 
ice for 1,500,000 additional workers, ac- 
cording to WFA’s survey. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXTRA SUGAR REFUSED, 
RETAIL BRANCH CLOSED 


BiytHevittE, ArK.—I. S. Hartzog, 
owner of Hart’s Bakery, Blytheville, has 
announced that he will discontinue the 
retail portion of his business because he 
cannot get a sufficient supply of sugar. 
Mr. Hartzog, who pointed out that he 
needed the increased allowance of sugar 
because of the large increase in the 
wartime population of Blytheville, ap- 
plied for the additional rations at the 
local OPA board. The application was 
sent to the state board at Little Rock, 
then to the regional board at Dallas and 
finally to Washington. 

There several persons interested them- 
selves in Mr. Hartzog’s behalf but to 
no avail. Mr. Hartzog has been ad- 
vised informally that he can get no addi- 
tional allowance. 

Mr. Hartzog will continue his whole- 
sale department, baking breads and rolls, 
but sweet goods will be dropped. His 
1941 sugar base is insufficient since the 
retail department has greatly expanded, 
due to the new population at Blytheville 
Army Air Field. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USED TRUCK BUYERS TOLD 
TO CLEAR FIRST WITH ODT 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Prospective pur- 
chasers of used trucks have been urged 
by the Office of Defense Transportation 
to make certain before acquiring the 
vehicles that their proposed operation 
meets. all ODT requirements. 

Since Oct. 25, 1943, the agency said, 
persons who were not designated motor 
carriers as of that date have been re- 
quired to show that the operation of the 
truck is necessary to the war effort or 
to the maintenance of civilian economy. 
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DELIVERING THE GOODS” Jor Vicdoreg! 


Wherever freight is moving, here or * mighty-motored cargo planes riding 





| through allied or liberated territory over- the skyways 
1 seas, in... 
* fast freightsroaringthroughthenight Multiwalls are aboard . . . carrying and 
% fleets of giant trucks scorching the protecting essential commodities... their 
highways compact structure conserving priceless 
*% full-speed-ahead ships of the Mer- Shipping space and delivering the goods 
| chant Marine for victory. —4 
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get 
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Multiwall Paper Bags are re- 
quired for industrial shipments of 
food products, chemicals, ferti- 
lizers, and construction materials 
— for domestic use and overseas 
to our armed forces and civilian 
populations of allied nations and 
occupied countries. 





MULTIPLY PROTECTION * MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


TAGGART CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 























IN CANADA 
BATES VALVE BAG CO., LTD. Boston, Mass. Birmingham, Ala. Dallas; Tex. Denver, Colo. 
Montreal, Quebec No. Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles, Calif. New Orleans, La. 
’ Vancouver, B. C. z r 
Franklin, Va. Seattle, Wash. Nazareth, Pa. Toledo, Ohio 
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Application for a Certificate of War 
Necessity must be made and the cer- 
tificate granted before gasoline allot- 
ments are made, ODT pointed out, or, 
in the case of a new service, application 
for authority to inaugurate it must be 
made, These application blanks may be 
obtained at the applicant’s local ODT 
district office. 

Critical shortages of trucks, tires and 
gasoline, ODT added, make it necessary 
-that only those operations deemed neces- 
sary to the war effort and essential civil- 
ian economy be approved, and authority 
to operate a truck should be obtained 








by a prospective purchaser before he 
actually buys it. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PLAN “V" DAY HOLIDAY 
Cuicaco, Int.—Directors of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago have passed a reso- 
lution, authorizing the closing of the 
club’s quarters for 24 hours following 
the announcement of “V” day (the 
capitulation of Germany). Should the 
announcement come during regular busi- 
ness hours, the club will be closed im- 
mediately, and should it come during 
the night, the quarters will not be open 
for the next business day. 
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Appeals Court Rules Bakers’ 
Asthma Occupational Disease 


Aupany, N. Y.—The appellate division 
of the New York State Court in an 
unanimous decision recently upheld the 
findings of the New York State Indus- 
trial Board that baker’s asthma was 
an occupational disease within the mean- 
ing of Section 3, Subdivision 2, Paragraph 
28, of the workmen’s compensation law, 








Structural moisture does not bake out. 
Retention is insured. You’re sure, too, your bread and 
rolls will have the ultimate in ““T'able-Freshness.” 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY 
30 West Pershing Road 
Kansas City, Missouri 











He Can Click for You Toa: 


when your doughs are so conditioned that the max- 
imum amount of moisture is driven into the gluten; 


when it’s driven so that it is actually held by the gluten 
and becomes structural moisture. 













Greater Moisture- 


For proper gluten-and-dough conditioning—for the most ae 
_in “Table-Freshness.” 


Give Ton Billing Zo Paniplus / 















and was not a dust disease subject to 
the limited compensation provided by 
Article 4-A of the state law. The de- 
cision differed from a previous ruling 
by the court, about two years ago, that 
baker’s asthma was the result of ex- 
posure to flour dust and therefore was 
compensatable as a dust disease. 

The first ruling upset a long estab- 
lished policy of considering baker’s 
asthma as-an occupational disease under 
which awards for disability and medical 
treatment therefore are much greater 
than for dust diseases. 

The latest decision was rendered in the 
case of Scherlag vs. Superb Bakery, Inc., 
of New York. The insurance carrier has 
obtained permission (necessary where 
an appellate division decision is unan- 
imous) to carry the matter to the court 
of appeals, highest in the state. The 
appeal, which is expected to be argued 
this fall, is based on constitutional 
grounds. 

In the Scherlag case a baker who be- 
came disabled as the result of bronchial 
asthma filed a claim for compensation 
in which he alleged that his disability 
was due to the nature of his employment. 
The referee ruled, and the Industrial 
Board concurred, that the employment 
exposed claimant to flour dust, that 
such exposure caused him to develop a 
baker’s asthma which compelled him to 
stop work, and that the disease was an 
occupational one. The insurance car- 
rier’s contention was that baker’s asthma 
is a dust disease. The total award in 
the case of a dust disease cannot be 
larger than $5,000 to the claimant, and 
$1,500 addition to his widow in case of 
his death. 

When dust diseases were brought under 
the compensation law in 1936, a compro- 
mise was effected between the State 
Labor Department, labor unions and in- 
surance carriers under which the latter 
agreed to write dust disease insurance, 
provided the benefits were limited. The 
carriers had for a time refused to cover 
dust disease compensation in New York 
State after a West Virginia tunneling 
company had several hundred cases of 
silicosis. The insurance companies held 
that the risks were too large. Under 
the 1936 law, the total award for a dust 
disease was set at $500, for June, of that 
year, and an added $50 per month for 
each additional month, until a $5,000 
total was reached. 

In the Scherlag case, the Labor De- 
partment introduced evidence of doctors, 
chemists and toxicologists who, for the 
Industrial Hygiene Division, had made 
a detailed study of what constituted a 
dust disease and what the chemical ef- 
fects were upon the lungs and system, 
as differentiated from the effects of bak- 
er’s asthma from exposure to flour dust. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


To replace 4 lbs of nonfat dry milk 
solids to each 100 lbs of flour in bread 
doughs, it would be necessary to use 
about 14 Ibs of sweetened condensed 
milk in order to obtain the same milk 
solids content. The water in the for- 
mula would have to be reduced 4 Ibs 
4 oz and the sugar 5 lbs 12 oz. 
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your BREAD Business witH OBGIDENT 
\ 100% Whole Wheat Flour 




































| WAYS BETTER FOR AN IMPROVED, FASTER-SELLING LOAF 
4 '« Milled only from high protein, %. Greater uniformity. 
heavy test weight hard wheat. s 
Y y J» Greater absorption of liquid. Your 
i &« Has extra strength; can be used bread stays fresh longer. 
H 100% straight. 
f 9 We invite you to try OCCIDENT 
« Finer wheaten flavor, whether it 100% Whole Wheat Flour and test 
is used 100% or blended. its superiority in your own bake shop 


or plant. Write us for further details 
and prices. 








2 FREE gales-tested formulas 


The formulas in this booklet have been developed 
and tested by our Bakery Service Department. 







RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
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There is a water-soluble substance in 
bran which when added to white flour 
doughs increases volume, M. R. Shetlar 
and J, F. Lyman, of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, report in a study of 
the effect of bran on bread baking pub- 
lished in a recent issue of Cereal Chem- 
istry. The investigations also confirmed 
the opinion that the finer the granula- 
tion of bran particles the less depressing 
effect the bran has on loaf volume. 
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Water Soluble Factor Found 
Helpful to Bran Loaf Volume 


“The granulation of bran plays an 
important role in the baking of bread 
containing bran,” the authors _ state. 
“The size of bran loaves increases as 
the bran particles are ground finer. 
This leads to the conclusion, at present 
realized to some extent in commercial 
circles, that better whole wheat flours 
may be produced by reducing the bran 
contained therein to as fine a particle 


size as possible. 


“In view of the possibility of starch 
granule injury this may require a grind- 
ing of the bran after separation from 
the endosperm. 

“A striking feature, aside from loaf 
volume, was the change of color and 
texture as the bran size became smaller. 
At the last level of granulation in which 
bran particles approached flour par- 
ticle size, it became difficult to distin- 
guish individual bran particles in’ the 
finished product and the grain and tex- 
ture were similar to those of white 
bread. . . . Bread of good volume 
and texture can be produced from flour 





Accepting the Challenge! 











Get behind 16th 
Annual Donut 
Month—one of the 
many DCA-inspir- 
ed promoticnal 
activities on be- 
half of the baker. 


For 25 years, DCA has led the 
field in developing a donut mix 
that gave the baker—and the pub- 
lic—the finest donut mix at the 


lowest possible price. 


DCA has pioneered and led in 
the invention and development of 


the automatic donut machine. 


DCA has pioneered and led in ad- 
vertising and merchandising ac- 
tivities that have resulted in mak- 
ing the beloved donut the world’s 
most widely publicized food item. 


This leadership has created larger 
sales volume and profits for the 
baker. It has given many 
thousands new employ- 


ment. 








In the field of donuts, DCA ac- 
cepts the challenge. DCA pledges 
to do everything in its power to 
keep giving the baker the best in 
donut mix at the lowest possible 
cost . . . to continue its develop- 
ment of better streamlined donut 
equipment . . . and to help the 
baker through aggressive adver- 
tising and merchandising, to 
maintain the amazing increase in 
donut volume that rose from 
$21,000,000 in 1933 to $144,000,- 
000 (estimated in 1944). 


All indications point to a phe- 
nomenal volume for donuts when 


peace comes. With this, do- 


MARK OF nuts will do its share in 


increasing employment. 


DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. - Other Principal Cities and Toronto 





containing finely ground bran.” 

In addition to the purely mechanical 
effect of particle size, there is bread 
volume improving factor in bran, which 
is soluble in water. Bran from which 
this substance was washed, when added 
to the loaf, acted to decrease volume in 
the same way as when an inert ingre- 
dient (ground cellophane) was added, 
while loaves to which the water extract 
of bran was added showed an improve- 
ment in volume. 

Further investigation of this water 
soluble factor is being made by the 


authors. 
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WFA CHARGES SALESMEN 
OF 3 SOUTHERN BAKERIES 


Artantra, Ga.—For the first time in 





this area, the compliance branch of the 
War Food Administration has started to 
crack down on alleged violators of bak- 
ery wartime regulations. Eight driver- 
salesmen of three large Atlanta bakeries 
appeared before U. S. Commissioner 
David J. Meyerhardt recently for a 
hearing on charges of violation of War 
Food Order No. 1 in accepting stale 
returns. ‘The accused were James E. 
Tuggle, John H. Rochester and L. R. 
Taylor, of the Atlanta Baking Co; John 
O. Thomas, John D. Scott and Paul C. 
Wheeler, of the American Bakeries Co; 
Elmore EK. Aiken and E. J. Clelland, of 
the Lee Baking Co. The men were re 
leased under bonds of $200 each. 

H. H. Patterson, in charge of the 
compliance branch covering nine south 
eastern states, stated that his office is 
determined to enforce compliance with 
the order. 

“It is of utmost importance to the 
consumer,” stressed Mr, Patterson, “that 
the orders be obeyed. Had the waste 
ful practices that existed before the war 
been allowed to continue, the price tt 
bakery products would have had to be 
advanced,” 

There are many cases, Mr. Patterson 
alleged, of driver-salesmen engaging in 
malpractices such as “clipping the gro 
cer” and “rolling.” In “clipping,” he 
explained, the saleman fails to place the 
proper number of loaves in a_ grocer’s 
rack, thus overcharging him, In “roll 
ing,” the salesman takes out loaves ot 
fresh bread, in the supposed act of re 
moving day-old bread from the counter, 


or delivers old bread as fresh. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WALNUT SET-ASIDE UP 
Wasuinecron, D. C.—Effective Sept 
15, the War Food Administration an 
nounced an amendment to War Food 
Order 82, requiring shippers to set aside 
for shelling, merchantable walnuts equal 
to 20% by weight of their in-shell ship 
ments for the 1944 crop year. The set 
aside percentage for the 1943 crop was 

10%. 

The amendment is in line with the 
majority recommendation of the walnut 
program committee, representing all seg 
ments of the walnut growing, packing 
and shelling industries. 

This action will insure equitable distri 
bution between in-shell and shelled mai 
ket outlets. Adequate supplies of both 
in-shell and shelled walnuts are expected 
to be available to civilians, and to our 
armed forces throughout the season. 
Walnut production this year was esti- 
mated Aug. 1 at slightly less than 1,- 
500,000 100-Ilb bags, or a 14% increase 
over 1943. 
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WELL KNOWN 
CANNON VALLEY 


SPRING WHEAT Tovay’s bakery operator is one of the Home Front’s 
FLOURS ARE unsung heroes. With a skeleton staff of largely inex- 
“ perienced help, he has the problem of helping feed a 


fighting nation. 


VANITY FAIR 


It’s a tough job to be Production Manager .. . 





* Kmployment Manager... Purchasing Agent... and 

TELEPHONE everything else around a plant. It’s a tough job to 

A get out a good product every day under today’s 
conditions. 

MARITIME But it can be done much more easily—with the 
* right flour. 

INVADER That’s why it’s a good idea to concentrate your 

(HIGLUTEN) purchases on Cannon Valley Spring Wheat Flour. 


Youll have a much simpler production problem. 
Cannon Valley Flours have the reserve strength to 
“cover up” the improper timing or handling which 
occur all too often with today’s inexperienced staffs. 






















Try a Cannon Valley Flour right away. It will 
virtually eliminate your “purchasing agent worries.” 







ence 
Dowu'Z wait | Make your plans "MASTE R 
now for tomorrow! Start with a dependable Ml L L E D 


Cannon Valley spring wheat flour today! Spring Wheat Flour 
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CANNON VALLEY MILLING CO. 


General Offices - Chamber of Commerce - Minneapolis - Mill at Cannon Falls, Minn. 
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Lower 1945 Sugar Supplies Forecast 


Smaller Cuban Crop and Reduced Stocks Likely to Keep Situation 
Tight, Department of Agriculture Predicts — Even 
European Peace Would Not Create Surplus 


UGAR supplies are likely to be 
smaller in 1945 than in 1944 be- 
cause of prospects for a lighter 
crop in Cuba and reduced stocks in both 
producing and consuming areas, the De- 
partment of Agriculture predicts. Even 
peace in Europe is not likely to bring 
about much immediate improvement so 
long as large amounts of sugar are re- 
quired to make alcohol for synthetic 
rubber, the government agency observes. 
Total supplies for the United States 
apparently will be about 20% larger 
during the calendar year 1944 than they 
were in 1943. This is almost entirely 
the result of increased production in the 
Caribbean Islands, principally Cuba. 
The production of beet sugar, from the 
crop harvested in the fall of 1943, was 
drastically reduced in both the United 
States and Canada. These, with the 
United Kingdom, are the principal pro- 
ducers of sugar beets, except for Russia, 
certain European neutrals, and various 
European countries now under the con- 
trol of Germany. Information concern- 
ing the size of the crop in Russia is now 
However, the principal beet 
overrun by the 


available. 
growing areas were 
German army and have since been re- 
covered by the Russians. 

Stocks of sugar available on Jan. 1, 
1944, in exporting countries, were about 
one third smaller than they were one 
year earlier. Stocks in the United States 
amounted to 1,761,000 short tons, or 
18% less at the beginning of 1944 than 
in 1943, while stocks in Cuba declined 
to 647,000 short tons or 64% below those 
of the previous year. The decline in the 
United States was primarily the result 
of the short beet crop harvested in the 
fall of 1943. The much larger decline 
in Cuba reflected the relatively small 
1943 crop and the improvement in ship- 
ping conditions, which made it possible 
to move larger quantities of sugar from 
the island. 

Distribution of sugar from the Carib- 
bean Islands is under the close supervi- 
sion of the United States, Canada and 
the United Kingdom. Supplies of sugar 
available from the islands are allotted to 
the principal claimants by the Com- 
bined Food Board. The entire crops in 
Cuba beginning in 1942, and in Puerto 
Rico beginning in 1943, except for quan- 
tities consumed locally, have been pur- 
chased by the United States. The sugar 
is delivered to various countries accord- 
ing to allocations of the Combined Food 
Board. The United States also pur- 
chased the 1943 and 1944 crops of Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic but the 
crop of 1942 and those for 1945 and 
1946 have been purchased by the United 
Kingdom. 

Sugar supplies in areas controlled by 
the United Nations are likely to continue 
to be relatively scarce and the demand 
large as long as the war continues in 
Asia. Imports of sugar from the Philip- 
pine Islands and Java were cut off by 
the war. Also the loss of rubber im- 
ports from the Far East has created a 
vital need for tremendously increased 
supplies of alcohol for the manufacture 


of synthetic rubber. Much of this alco- 
hol has been made from sugar. Even the 
end of the war in Europe is not likely 
to change the situation greatly. It 
probably will be necessary to ship con- 
siderable sugar to the liberated coun- 
tries for some time after the end of hos- 


tilities there and large quantities of 
alcohol for rubber and other products 
will still be needed as long as the war 


continues in Asia. 


WORLD SUGAR SUPPLIES 


Production of sugar in the United 
Nations and accessible neutrals for the 
marketing season beginning about Sept. 
1, 1943, appears to be approximately 
20,800,000 short tons, not including the 
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equivalent of 900,000 short tons used for 
the production of invert molasses. This 
is about 8.9% more than the production 
from the same areas for the previous 
season. It is also about 1,300,000 short 
tons more than the average prewar 
(1935-39) quantity produced in these 
areas, excluding invert molasses. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the quan- 
tity of sugar available for consumption 
in the United Nations will be larger 
than in prewar years. Prior to the war, 
the United States, Great Britain and 
India each imported considerable quan- 
tities of sugar from areas now occupied 








; oF 1T—fat for still another vital war need! Fat is truly one 
of the most versatile and important things in modern warfare. Fat supplies 


high-energy food value for the armed forces and Lend-Lease—and fat is a 


primary requisite for ammunition and many other sinews of battle. Our 


country will need fat in increasing quantities as we press forward to victory. 


As a leading producer of fats and oils, we urge you to do your part— 


SAVE SHORTENING 





BY AVOIDING WASTE ! 







Wartime’s most efficient 
cake shortening 
Simplified method simplifies 

production 












Saves time and labor 
Lengthens cakes’ sales life 


Handles reduced sugar with no 


increase in baking powder 
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by enemy forces. The most important 
sources of these imports were the Phil- 
ippine Islands and Java, although Great 
Britain also imported some sugar from 
the continent of Europe. Imports of 
sugar from the Philippine Islands were 
the largest. They averaged between 
900,000 and 1,000,000 short tons per year 
prior to the war. 

Sugar stocks on Jan. 1, 1944, in the 
United States and the principal areas 
supplying the United States were about 
one third smaller than they were one 
year earlier. Sugar stocks in continental 
United States at the beginning of 1944 
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amounted to only 1,761,000 short tons, 
raw value, a decline of 18% from one 
year earlier. Stocks in Cuba, which 
totaled 1,800,000 short tons on Jan. 1, 
1943, declined to 647,000 at the beginning 
of 1944 as shipping conditions improved. 
However, the decline in stocks of sugar 
available for use in 1944 by the United 
Nations, as compared with the previous 
year, was less than the increase in pro- 
duction so that total available supplies 
are moderately larger than they were 
last year, 

The increase in supplies for the cur- 
rent season has been entirely in cane 


sugar. The 1943-44 crop in Cuba, esti- 
mated at 5,650,000 tons, including 
the amount used for the manufacture of 
invert molasses, is 2,410,000 tons larger 
than that produced the 1942-43 
crop. The crop in the rest of the West 
250,000 
A slight decrease also 
The 
cane crop in continental United States 
in 1943-44, although 
the production in other areas, amounted 
to 498,000 short tons. 
than the crop of the previous year and 
1939. The 


from 


Indies is about tons smaller 


than last year. 


occurred in Hawaii and Mexico. 


small relative to 


This is 8% larger 


is the largest crop since 
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However, don’t try to save fat by lowering the quality of your goods—it is 


of the utmost importance that our food supplies on the home front be of 


the best. But, there are many simple ways to save fat by avoiding waste. 
We have compiled a booklet ‘‘101 Practical Ways to Save Fats and Oils” 


—in the bakeshop and kitchen. Write to Wrsson O1n & SNowpriFT SALES 


Co., 21 West St., New York 6, N. Y., for your free copy. 


SAVE SHORTENING 
BY AVOIDING WASTE / 


sg * * 







Geared to take the punishment 


of high-speed mixing 


Made to withstand continuous 


high frying temperatures 


Takes up air quickly and holds 
volume in creamed icings 


A heavy-duty shortening for the extra 


strain of war economy 





* * * 
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|e ee AACE RED CRT ER ERE 
GENERAL EAKER TURNS 
REPORTER 
Omana, Nes.—Distinguished hon- 
ors came to the Schulze Baking Co., 
Omaha, when Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, 
commander of all allied air forces 





in the Mediterranean, wrote recent- 
ly to the staff of Tut-Tut News, 
mimeographed servicemen’s publica- 
tion, telling of the promotion of a 
Schulze employee and commending 
them for their work. Gen. Eaker 
informed the staff that Paul P. Tat- 
man, a former Schulze salesman at 
Omaha, had destroyed a German 
Messerschmitt in Italy and enclosed 
a special press release on the story, 
saying that Tatman had been pro- 
moted to first lieutenant. Gen. Eaker 
asked that if it was published a clip- 
ping be sent to him so that it could 
be posted on Tatman’s squadron bul- 
letin board. ~Gen. Eaker stressed 
the importance of a “hometown pa- 
per.” The Tut-Tut News is sent to 
all of the company’s employees now 
in the armed forces and contains 
letters written by the servicemen to 
plant workers and company officials 
as well as news about the workers. 





1943 crop in Australia was 19% smaller 
than the 1942 crop and 35% below the 
unusually large crop of 1940. 

The Cuba 
was partly the result of harvesting a 


unusually large crop in 


considerable acreage of two-year-old 


cane. It is estimated that about one 
third of Cuba’s 1942-43 acreage of cane 
remained uncut, largely because of ship- 
ping difficulties. Cane left standing an 
additional year increases in weight and 
yields a 
than it 


regular time. 


larger amount of sugar per 
at the 
Since practically the en- 


acre would have if cut 
tire 1943-44 crop of cane was harvested, 
there will be little or no two-year-old 
cane to harvest for the 1944-45 crop. 
Therefore, yields will almost certainly 
be lower than in 1943-44 and total pro- 
duction will very probably be smaller. 
The equivalent of 900,000 short tons 
of sugar from the 1943-44 Cuban crop 
was made into invert molasses, for use 
in producing industrial alcohol. None 
of the 1942-43 cane crop in Cuba was 
used for the production of invert mo- 
Since a considerable part of the 
increased 1943-44 was 
used for invert molasses, the increase in 


lasses. 
production in 


sugar for food use amounted to only 
1,510,000 short tons. 

The 1943 crop of sugar beets in both 
the United States and Canada was 
greatly reduced from the previous year’s 
level. In the United States, the 1943 
crop totaled 998,000 short tons of sugar 
(raw value) or 42% less than the 1942 
crop. The reduction in the Canadian 
crop amounted to 25,000 short tons of 
sugar or 25%, 


EDIBLE SYRUPS 


Production of edible refiners’ syrups 
in the United States has increased great- 
ly since the beginning of the war. In 
1939, cane sugar refiners produced 3,400,- 
000 gals of edible syrup. The amount 
produced in 1943 was 12,200,000 gals 
and production is continuing at about 
the same rate in 1944. The demand 
for such syrups as a substitute for 
sugar has expanded greatly since sugar 
was rationed. However, the production 
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of corn syrup in 1943 was 11% less 
than in 1942. Also, the production of 
corn sugar 6% smaller in 1943 
than in the previous year. It appears 
probable that there will be a further 
reduction of about 10% in the supply 
of both corn syrup and corn sugar for 
1944. However, this will still be about 
50% more than the average amount of 
both syrup and sugar produced in the 
prewar years 1935-39. 

There has also been a considerable in- 
crease in the production of edible mo- 
Produc- 


was 


lasses by mainland cane mills. 
tion in 1943 amounted to 7,732,000 gals, 


maf 


iii: a A bata iat. ti. Bile 


which is 43% larger than in 1942 and 
61% above the 1935-39 average. How- 
ever, imports of edible molasses were 
somewhat lower in 1943 than in 1935-39. 
The production of sorgo syrup amounted 
to 13,674,000 gals in 1943, 
29% higher than in 1942 but 5% below 
the 1935-39 There were no 
significant changes in 1943 in the 
duction of cane syrup, maple syrup or 


which was 
average. 


pro- 


maple sugar. 

There were unusually large imports of 
the United States 
beginning in June, 1943, and lasting until 
May, 1944. 


sugar syrups into 


The largest volume of these 
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imports came from Mexico and Cuba. 
During this period, these syrups were 
not subject to rationing as was sugar. 
used for various 


However, they were 


purposes as a_ substitute for sugar. 
Since May, 1944, 


applied to these 


rationing has _ been 


syrups and imports 


have almost ceased. Precise data on the 


quantity of sugar contained in these 


imports are not available. 


U. $8. CONSUMPTION 
Deliveries of sugar for consumption 
United States in 1944 probably 

considerably larger than in 


in the 
will be 


Pe 


ke 
SF 


TOUCHDOWN! 


Winning touchdowns come from tightly-knit team 

play—eleven men all working toward one goal. 
Increasing public demand for foods made with 

dextrose is another great example of team play. 
Producers, processors and distributors have alll 


Dextrose advertising appears regu- 
larly in leading national magazines; 
millions listen to dextrose radio 
advertising. That's why intelligent, 
nutrition-minded Americans prefer 
foods made with dextrose sugar. 





pitched in to make dextrose known as “the one 
sugar the body uses directly for energy”. They have 
created the ever growing market for foods made 
with dextrose. Both baker and consumer know that 


better breads are baked with dextrose sugar. 


Tune in 


STAGE DOOR CANTEEN 
Every Friday 10:30 to 11:00 P.M., E.W.T. 


Columbia Network, Coast-to-Coast 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 

















CERELOSE DEXTROSE 
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The increase will 


1943 or 1942. 
be entirely the result of larger off-shore 


either 


Continental supplies of cane 
but 


supplies of beet sugar for consumption 


supplies. 


sugar have increased moderately 


in 1944 are greatly reduced. Improve- 
ment in the shipping situation has made 
it possible for more sugar to reach the 


United States during the first half of 


1944 than arrived during the same 
period in either 1942 or 1943. Sugar 


supplies during the remainder of 1944 
are unusually dependent on shipping fa- 
the 


quantity of domestic beet sugar avail- 


cilities because of decrease in the 


able. The total supply of sugar deliv- 
ered for consumption and export by 


primary distributors — in the United 


States during the first six months of 1944 


was 3,432,182 short tons (raw value). 
This is 11% more than deliveries dur- 
ing the same months in 1943. Deliv- 
eries of sugar for consumption in  con- 
tinental United States amounted to 3,- 
202,262 short tons during the first’ six 
months of 1944 and were 13% larger 


than during the corresponding period in 
1943. More large~ 
consumption 


liberal rations and 


a rmed forces have 


yy the 
absorbed the larger deliveries. In con- 
trast to domestic supplies, deliveries of 
sugar for export were 10% lower dur- 
1944 than 


This is largely the 


ing the first six months of 
they were in 1943. 
shipments of refined 


result of larger 


sugar directly from off-shore areas to 
lend-lease recipients. 

This increase in the deliveries of sugar 
has been accompanied by some decline in 
the stocks of sugar in the possession of 
importers and processors. ‘Total stocks 
30, 1944, amounted to 1,287,717 
short tons. This was 183% less than the 
stocks held at the 19433. 


It was the lowest June 30 supply since 


on June 


end of June, 


records became available in 1935. Sugar 
stocks in the United 
reach their point in 
They are highest in January after com- 


States normally 
lowest October. 
pletion of beet sugar processing and cane 
sugar production in Louisiana. 

Deliveries of for consumption 
fluctuate widely 


sugar 


ordinarily from month 


to month. There is no very definite sea 
sonal pattern in deliveries but consump- 
tion is relatively large during the third 
quarter when a considerable volume of 
sugar is used in canning fruits and vege 


tables. 
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NATIONAL CHEMICAL SHOW 
IN CHICAGO ON NOV. 15-19 


Reflecting the impor 
tance of the 
war effort and revealing new processes, 
that 
the 


Cuicaco, It. 


industrial chemistry in 


products and ideas will enhance 


peacetime progress, third biennial! 


National Chemical Exposition and Na 
tional Industrial Chemical Conferenc« 
will be held Nov. 15-19 at the Coli 


seum in Chicago. 


Sponsored by the Chicago section of 


the American Chemical Society, — the 
show and conference will be of valu 
to a vast cross-section of interests. 


Commercial exhibits will occupy ever) 
foot of floor space available for that 
purpose in the huge Coliseum -and_ its 

The held 
second and 


Annex. conference will be 
floor of the Annex 
the 


devoted to 


on the 
Coliseum 
the field 


entered from 


may be 
floor. It 
of applied chemistry. 


will be 
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The quality and performance of the flour is now 





more ‘important than ever in bakers wartime formulas. 


The requirement for more nutritious enriched breads, 





with better flavor and all the fine quality characteristics 
that consumers have learned to expect, require specialized 
flours expertly milled from the best of available wheats. 
f You'll find in COMMANDER or LARABEE brands those 
flours best suited to your own wartime formulas and baking 
requirements. They are specially milled for bakers use, 
from selected wheats of the northwestern or the south- 


western crops, and best suited to present bakery needs. 





COMMANDER-LARABEE 
MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - MINNEAPOLIS 
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( NORTHWEST 
WHEAT FLOURS 
COMMANDER 

MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
MAPLESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS BEST 

BIG DIAMOND 




















AS 







((/  — LARABEE 


SOUTHWEST 
WHEAT FLOURS 





< LARABEE’S BEST 


EMPRESS 
CREAM LOAF 
SUNLOAF 














HIGHTOP 





NS 


CAKE & PASTRY 
FLOURS 
AIRY FAIRY 


LITTLE PRINCESS 
DIXIE DREAM 





WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOURS 


COMMANDER WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR 


LARABEE’S WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR 


















Commander Milling Company e Minneapolis 
Larabee Flour Mills Company « Kansas City 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation e Buffalo 
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New Fat Supplies Decline But 
Carry-over Stocks Compensate 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Total supplies 
of fats and oils in 1944-45 may be 750,- 
000,000 Ibs less than in the previous 
year, but factory and warehouse stocks 
at the beginning of the current year, 
Oct. 1, were about 700,000,000 Ibs heav- 
ier than a year earlier. These figures 
were cited by the Department of Agri- 
culture in a review of the fats and oils 
situation. 


The Office of Price Administration 
stated some time ago that it had no 
present intention of returning fats and 
oils to the ration list. 

Although carry-over stocks will keep 
the total supply for the year to nearly 
the same level as in the past season, 
United States production is expected to 
be reduced from the 1943-44 level of 
11,300,000,000 Ibs to around 10,000,000,- 


000 Ibs, and no major increase in im- 
ports is expected, due largely to a re- 
duction of 25% to 30% in the pig crop 
and declines in flaxseed, soybean and 
cottonseed production. 

Discussing this situation, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says: “The prospec- 
tive reduction of over 1,000,000,000 Ibs 
in output of lard and rendered pork 
fat in 1944-45 will mean somewhat less 
lard for domestic consumption than in 
1943-44 if scheduled export needs are 
met. However, with very large stocks 
accumulated in the first half of 1944, 





he American ‘‘Ideal’’ Divider 

has earned top rating in hun- 
dreds of bakeries throughout the 
world today. Because there is 
no substitute for accuracy, the 
precision scaling of this famous 
piece of make-up equipment has 
won its name through the excel- 
lence of its performance, alone. 


The exceptional, unfailing 
accuracy of the ‘‘Ideal’’ holds 
scaling weights to within a frac- 
tion of one percent, eliminates 
unnecessary losses caused by 
over-weights, and assures 
uniform value in every loaf 


you produce. 


The long and proven rec- 
ord of American equipment 
has never been more fully 
exemplified than in the per- 


formance of the ‘‘Ideal’’ 


Divider. Designed to meet 
the requirements of any size 
bakery and varying production 
demands, the ‘‘Ideal’’ will pro- 
duce better bread at a lower cost. 


Write for full information on 
the model that meets your needs. 

































“IDEAL” 
DIVIDER 
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a stringency in supplies is not likely to 
develop until well into 1945. Inven- 
tories of lard and rendered pork fat 
on July 1, 1944, as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census, totaled 685,000,- 
000 Ibs, the largest on record. 

“Total demand for fats and oils in 
1944-45. probably will continue at a 
high level. An end of hostilities in 
Europe in 1944-45, however, probably 
would be followed by a temporary pe- 
riod of uncertainty in commodity mar- 
kets. Stocks now held in various parts 
of the world as a safeguard against war- 
time contingencies might be reduced to 
levels closer to those normal in peace- 
time. Under this condition demand in 
wholesale markets might fall temporarily 
below the level of actual demand by 
consumers and exporters.” 
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WAGE INCREASES GRANTED 
TO FORT SMITH EMPLOYEES 


Following up its 





Fort Smiru, ArK. 
recent decision on a night work bonus 
for employees of two Fort Smith bak- 
eries, the regional War Labor Board 
at Kansas City has made a further rul- 
ing on some other issues of the case on 
which decision was postponed in the 
original order. 

The board granted wage increases to 
workers of the Gateway and Shipley 
baking companies, Fort Smith, thus end- 
ing a controversy that has _ prevailed 
for more than a year. The wage in- 
creases are from 5c to 20¢c an hour in 
each of the job classifications filed by 
the union. About 60 employees are 
affected. 

In July bakers called a_ three-day 
work suspension, protesting against the 
long delay of the War Labor Board in 
reaching a decision. The regional board 
then announced no further considera- 
tion of the demands would be made 
unless bread production was resumed. 
The suspension had shut off more than 
90% of Fort Smith’s wholesale bakery 
production. 











* 
WFO.1 Interpretations 


* 





Wasnincton, D. C.—Among_ recent 
interpretations of provisions of War 
Food Order No. 1 governing bakery 
products are the following: 

The order does not specifically pro- 
hibit the making of a moneyback guar- 
antee, but such a guarantee is consid- 
ered to be a statement of intention to 
violate the order. The actual violation 
would not take place unless the baker 
attempted to make good on his money- 
back guarantee when the product or 
any portion of it or the packaging ma- 
terial in which it was wrapped is re- 
turned to the baker. 

The order does not prohibit the use 
of bakery product wrappers as_ part 
of the admission price to ball games 
or other amusement. 

Straw hats and scarves are not con- 
sidered to be equipment. 

The word “maintain” as used in sub- 
section (i) of the order is interpreted 
to mean keeping equipment in workable 
condition by repairing, replacing dam- 
aged or wornout parts, altering, clean- 
ing, painting, etc., or by similar service 
beyond mere storage or safekeeping to 
prevent deterioration. 
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GENERAL OFFICES 


309 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 


MILLS 
* MINNEAPOLIS 
* KANSAS CITY 
* BUFFALO 
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From the same grinding rolls that make 
Ceresota and Aristos flours for you, come flour for our armed 
forces overseas—and for destitute nations. We of Standard 
Milling Company are proud to contribute to feeding the 
world while still supplying the needs of bakers here at home. 


STANDARD cones 


BAKERY FLOURS 


BREAD 


: feeds the 


ARE USED ALL OVER THE 
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Bakers Expect Postwar Business Decline 


Pennsylvania Survey Shows Majority in State Favor 
Mandatory Ban on Stales and Other Costly Trade 
Practices — New Buying Planned 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Some 54% of Penn- 
sylvania bakers expect a decrease in 
demand for bakery products in the first 
two years following the war, but 80% 
are more optimistic about that period 
and think that there will be an increased 
market for bakers’ goods because of 
demand from returning service men 
whose appetites for bakery wares have 
been whetted by their service experi- 
ences. 

These facts were brought out in a sur- 
vey of all Pennsylvania bakers made by 
the state association. Thomas Schmidt of 
the Capital Baking Co., Harrisburg, Pa., 
was chairman of the committee that 
made the survey. The results were re- 
ported by Theodore Staab, secretary of 
the association, at the regional meeting 
of the organization in Pittsburgh re- 
cently. 

The survey brought out many other 
interesting facts. Seventy per cent of 
the bakers who replied plan expansion 
of deliveries after the war; 85% of them 
want a six-day delivery system with no 
deliveries on Sundays. 

A vast majority—84%—said they 
thought the return of stale bread should 
be prohibited by law and that all re- 
funds and credits for stales likewise 
should be legally barred. Free racks 
should be outlawed, too, 78% thought, 
and 85% were for legal prohibition of 
premiums and gifts. 

The group favoring compulsory en- 
richment of bread in postwar days 
amounted to 65%, while 52% wanted 
continued enforced enrichment of rolls. 
On pie and cake enrichment, the an- 
swers were negative. 

EXTENSIVE NEW BUYING 

That there will be extensive new buy- 
ing, remodeling and re-equipping of bak- 
eries after war. restrictions disappear is 
Nearly all 


buy new 


evident from the survey. 
bakers—92%—planned _ to 
trucks and many wanted to replace en- 
tire fleets. New ovens are on the buy- 
ing list of 37% of Pennsylvania estab- 
lishments, new mixers on 24%, pan 


washing machines 13%. Fifty-four per 


S scnespstenanmseananesneniiaiiontaaliitendidineaintbaietains maabinlte titan ahaa asain Ge 


150 CONVENTIONS 
CANCELED 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation has  an- 
nounced that 150 organizations have 
canceled their conventions since 
ODT’s plea in consideration of the 
acute transportation shortage. Among 
most recent cancellations were the 
following: American Bakers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; National Petro- 
leum Association, Atlantic City; 
Railway Electric Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, Chicago; Motor 
and Equipment Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; Amcrican Gas As- 
sociation; National Association of 
Credit Men, petroleum division, 
Chicago; American Trucking Asso- 
ciation, Cincinnati; Pennsylvania Wa- 
ter Works Association 


LLL ATE LEE ETN ESTA RAIN 





cent of bakers will remodel exteriors and 
interiors, or both. 

Practically all shops said they would 
replace women workers with men as em- 


ployment conditions permit. 
Reporting on wartime business, 71% 
of the establishments stated that their 



















wartime trade had increased, the gains 
ranging from 5% to 400%. They pro- 
duced about 150% more baked goods 
in spite of manpower and material short- 
ages, by limiting varieties and stream- 
lining production processes. Of the 
large wholesale bakeries, 54% reported 
a vastly increased demand for enriched 
white bread. 
QUALITY LOWERED 


Seventy-five per cent said they were 
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having trouble now getting paper bags 
and cake boxes, 

Fifty per cent of those who replied 
admitted that they had debased the 
quality of their products, owing to in- 
sufficient ration points for many raw 
materials or inability to obtain the in- 
gredients. 

In rural districts the loss in quality 
was not so prevalent as it was in the 
centers of war industry. The majority 
favored going back to prewar formulas 
as soon as possible. Most bakers—95% 

changed their varieties from week to 
week so that they could produce prod- 
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ucts with the kinds of fruits and other 
materials that were most freely avail- 
able at the time. Thirty-seven per cent 
said they would continue to use in post- 
war years some of the wartime replace- 
ment materials because they found them 
satisfactory. 

The survey covered both wholesale, 
house-to-house, retail, pie and cake 
bakers. 
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Pumpernickel rye bread contains about 
1,070 calories per pound and white bread 
contains about 1,185 calories. 


-OR ALL-TIME 7. 
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W. G. SHIPLEY TO OPERATE 
THREE OF FIRM’S BAKERIES 


Forr SmiruH, Ark.—W. Garvin Ship- 
ley, who, with his brother, Harry Ship- 
ley, operates the Shipley bakeries at 
Fort Smith and Fayetteville, Ark., and 
McAlester and Muskogee, Okla., will 
move to Fayetteville, Nov. 1, after a 
residence of 39 years in Fort Smith. 
He will take over the plants at Fayette- 
ville, McAlester and Muskogee and op- 
erate them with Fayetteville as head- 


quarters, while his brother will remain 


in Fort Smith and be in charge of the 





plant there. The Shipley brothers have 
been in the bakery business in Fort 
Smith for 39 years. They first were 
associated with the late Tom Edmondson 
in the Edmondson bakery. They estab- 
lished the Shipley bakery in 1920, en- 
tered the field in Fayetteville in 1927 
In 1924 
the plant in McAlester was established 
and in 1928 in Muskogee. 


and built a new plant in 1937. 
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Bakers who use vinegar as a rope 
preventive usually do so in the pro- 
portion of 1 quart of 90 grain vinegar 
per barrel of flour. 


tala Gite Lendl 


You're “on trial” with those new customers that flock to . HESE CUSTOMERS know little 


your store today. They come to your shop for two reasons: 


] They’re kept busy working at war jobs and have no 


® time to do their own baking at home. 


y Their own limited supplies of rationed ingredi- 
® ents have forced them to depend at least par- 


tially on you for baked goods. 





SWEETEX, PRIMEX, 


about the pre-war quality of 


your baked goods. They will judge 


you by the quality you give them 
today. What kind of impression are 


you making? If they like your baked 


goods today, many of them will con- 


tinue to buy your cakes, pies and 


cookies when this war is over, and 


feminine workers have returned to a 


more normal home life. 


MAKERS OF 





FLAKEWHITE AND PURITAN OIL 


The answer is in your hands. And 
that answer is quality! Sure, you’ve 
got to stretch your ingredients these 
days to meet the increased demand 
for your goods. But don’t be tempted 
to lower your quality in order to 
meet this greater demand. Most 
women would prefer to have less, 


and have it good! 











Plan Your Work 
Work Your Plan 








By Dave Blount 


Eprror’s Nore.—These remarks 
by Mr. Blount, who is sales man- 
ager of the bakery products divi- 
sion for Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, are taken 
from a recent talk before the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association conven- 
tion. 


Y ¥ 


OME independent wholesale and re- 

tail bakers feel that the favorable 
conditions existing in their business to- 
day will continue into the future as a 
matter of course. Those who are bet- 
ter informed realize that many changed 
conditions in the baking industry are 
coming. They know for sure that the 
end of the sellers’ market is already 
in sight. 

John McCarthy, 
American Bakers Association, has point- 
ed out for months back that if competi- 
tive abuses are resumed after the war 


president of the 


if and when government controls are 
lifted—the result will be to destroy the 
gains of a lifetime of individual efforts 
by many bakers. He has sounded the 
warning time and time again that care- 
ful planning is needed today to insure 
a stable position tomorrow. I agree 
that the present moment presents the 
opportunity of a lifetime for the cour- 
ageous forward looking baker. 

Accordingly, if in addition to being ~ 
the good baker you are, you are also to 
be just as good a business man, the first 
step is to work out your own plan. 
The best of plans are no good at all 
until first they are taken out of your 
mind and written out on paper. As you 
know, “the road to hell is paved with 
good intentions.” Your plan positively 
must be written out so that you can 
make sure you understand clearly what 
your objective is, and take frequent 
looks at it. 
ing a written plan is the forceful part 


This reminder part of hav- 


of this step to getting started. 

It is obvious that the best plan in the 
world can produce nothing until you 
put it into action. Your own working 
policy, not just a thought, is needed. 
We can sit and dream and plan, but 
can actually accomplish nothing until 
we act. Indecision is one of the worst 
curses with which any of us can be in- 
flicted. The old saying, “Plan your 
work and work your plan” is truer to- 
day than ever. 

So I repeat: To take advantage of 
some of the successful experiences of 
other bakers, the first thing to do is to 
carefully lay out and set up on paper 
your own plan and then act upon it now. 

There are countless sources from which 
you can get definite and specific help 
to formulate your own plans, and de- 
tailed explanations of how to put them 
into operation, Your state and national 
associations are ready, willing and 
anxious to be of service to you. Sales 
promotion and merchandising depart- 
ments of the trade magazines render 
very effective and helpful assistance in 


this respect. Any allied man in the in- 
dustry will be glad to co-operate with 
you in any manner you feel he can, 





NE prominent bakery owner 
6) said recently: “We have all been 

living in a Utopia for the last 
couple of years.” 

Another sternly warned: “If we don’t 
use our heads now, we might look back 
upon this period as a ‘fool’s paradise’.” 

One baker was heard to say: “It seems 
to me that the baking industry is sit- 
ting on a keg of dynamite with the fuse 
getting shorter every day.” 

These ideas were expressed at a great 
convention this summer in Chicago, 
where successful independent — bakers 
from every state gave voice to their 
feelings on the big problem facing our 
industry. Without a doubt, bakers are 
giving thought now to the future as 
they never have done before.” 


BAKER'S POSITION TODAY 

In taking stock of today’s situation, 
bakers find that they are in an envi- 
able position. Each of you, individual- 
ly and collectively, have done a _ re- 
markably good job during this war 
period. 

1.—Influential people who were your 
sworn enemies are now bosom friends. 
Because you enriched white bread with 
vitamins and minerals, you have made 
it a whole food as nature intended it 
to be. You have helped improve the 
health of the nation at a critical time. 

2.—You have continued to make avail- 
able, and in great volume, the funda- 
mental food of the nation at no in- 
crease in price, although your costs 


have gone up steadily. Your product § 


is by far the best buy in food value 
in the American market. 

3. The baking industry, itself, through 
its leaders and working in close co- 
operation with the government, put to- 
gether a set of rules to govern com- 
petitive trade practices. They are fair 
and sensible rules for harmonious, or- 
derly conduct. These rules have en- 


abled you to live, to even prosper, @ 


through these troublesome times. 
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Choose Your Future—Now 
By Fred V. Robinson 


The W. E. Long Co., Chicago 


entirely. The incomes of the factory 
workers will shrink heavily or be cut 
off. Those lunchboxes carried by so 
many workers in each community, 
heaped with sandwiches made from your 
bread, will not be such a common sight. 


These three major wartime accom- 9% 


plishments have reflected great credit | 


upon our industry and its individual 
members. 


They are a_ splendid base § 


upon which to build the structure of 7 


peactime progress, and prosperity for all 
bakers. 

Have any of you heard a baker say 
that he could have gotten by the last 
two years without the benefit of War 
Food Order No. 1? At the Chicago 
conference many bakers stated frankly 
that they would have been war cas- 
ualties without this order. Some bakers 
expressed the fear that they may be 
peace casualties if the benefits of the 
bread order are lifted. 


POSTWAR COMPETITION 


As one man expressed it, we are go- 
ing to wake up one fine morning from 
our honeymoon with prosperity, and 
find that postwar is with us. And what 
will this bring? Here is the gist of what 
they are thinking. 

Many war factories humming with 
intense activity, staffed by thousands 
of well paid employees, will be obliged 
to curb their activity or close down 


The result will naturally be a lowered 
volume in our industry, at least for an 
uncertain period. 

When that bakery sales curve begins 
to bend downward, what will happen 
to us? We are going to fight with 
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everything we’ve got, to hold our posi- 
tion, to hold our present volume. 

The sales departments, which have 
had a fairly easy time of it for the 
last two or three years, are going to 
be called on to drive harder than ever 
for business. In desperation, some sales 
managers are going to resort to every 
practice that they can conceive, in order 
to delay the inevitable. 

If our rules for fair competition are 
terminated with the war’s end, some- 
one will force us individually to gravi- 
tate to our own old unfair, wasteful, 
and costly trade practices of: 


ENRICHED WHITE BREAD 
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Exchanging our unsold bread, 

Buying bread racks and fixtures for 
the grocer, 

Giving away bread to the grocer and 
the consumer, 

Offering secret discounts. 

We all know that none of these prac- 
tices, costly as they are, sells more 
bread in the aggregate, although any 
one of them often gives an individual 
baker a short-swing advantage until 
his competitor doubles up on him with 
something more drastic. 

This costly and wasteful fighting with 
each other within our industry takes 


*( estimated ) 


AN ENERGY FOOD. 
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away our prespective. Most of us want 
to conduct our business on a _ higher, 
ethical and more profitable level, but 
we are forced to do otherwise. It 
drains our energies, our imagination and 
our resources to carry on the fight in 
this unregulated, lawless warfare. Ev- 
ery manager is forced to debase his 
initiative into devising an even more 
costly plan of giving away the shrink- 
profits in a mad, unbusi- 
in the pic- 


ing bakery 
nesslike scramble to stay 
ture. 

The men in our industry who are 
seeking the solution of this great prob- 


7 THE 


EA 
or ARMY WAY, 


THand STAMINA 


LOAF. for EXTRA V, 


PRAISE FOR THIS POSTER 


lem are really not asking for so much. 

Let me quote one of them: “Fair 
rules of competition are all the baking 
industry needs, Certainly that is all any 
of us are entitled to. Our capacity 
for capable management will then deter- 
mine our individual right to survive.” 

That’s reasonable, isn’t it? It ex- 
American idea of 


presses the sports- 


manship and fair play. 
STALE BREAD PICKUP 
Each of you could tell an interesting 


tale of the evils of overproduction and 
stale pickup. So there’s no need to 
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MILLERS’ FEDERATIONS @ BAKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
@ CIVILIAN SERVICE CENTERS, ETC. 


Campaign Sponsored by—THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This discussion of postwar 
problems that will face the baking 
industry, with special emphasis on 
trade practices now prohibited by 
War Food Order No. 1, was pre- _ 
sented by Mr. Robinson at the 
recent annual convention of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Association in 
Milwaukee. Up to the shipping 
room door the baking industry has 
done a laudable job, Mr. Robin- 
son points out, but from there on 
the industry still is in the short 
pants stage. 




















elaborate on this subject. 

But have we lost sight of the awful 
cost of stale! 

This large group of bakers referred 
to before all use the same cost ac- 
counting system. That makes it pos- 
sible to get at the average cost of 
different phases of their business in- 
cluding stale. 

If you took the average cost of their 
stale for the two-year period of 1942 
and 1943, and deducted this figure from 
the average profit of this group for the 
first half of this year (1944), what 
would you have left? You guessed it 
—nothing! They would just break even. 

But 1942 and 1943 were 
years. They were war years with a 
seller’s market. So to get a picture 
of what stale would cost in a postwar 


not normal 


year, in relation to our present costs 
and selling revenue, we must go back 
to a more normal year—a prewar year. 
Let’s take 1939. In that year the aver- 
age stale for the independent was run- - 
ning between 6% and 6%2% of sales. 

This 1939 stale cost the baker a net 
loss of 41¢ for every 100 lbs of bread 
baked. 

This stale cost 
two and a half times his profit for that 
year. 

Now to add on to today’s costs, the 
1939 stale losses—-as some have been 
would not only have 
you would be 
100 lbs of 


amounted to about 


advocating—you 
no profit margin, but 
12c in the red for every 
bread you bake. 

Think of it! If you were picking up 
stale today, you would be running a 
nonprofit institution. 

After the present seller’s market be- 
comes more normal, it will cost you 12c 
a 100 Ibs to do business if you resume 
stale pickups. 

You may say that you got. by in 
1939 and profit. - True, but 
since 1939, your costs have been mount- 
ing, reaching closer and closer to your 
selling price which hasn’t budged be- 
cause of the government ceiling. 

It is doubtful if we can expect our 
present-day costs to be reduced percept- 
ibly in the immediate postwar period. 
There is no present basis for any such 
hope. And we have the assurance from 
the OPA not to expect to get more for 
following the 


made a 


our product immediately 
war. 

So we can expect to continue for some 
little time on the present narrow 
margin. 

With the knowledge that they would 
be plunged into a substantial loss in 
the operation of their bakeries if stale 
pickup was legalized again, is it any 
wonder that these intelligent bakers at 
the Chicago meeting drafted that dec- 
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laration, asking for the permanent abol- 
ishment of stale pickups? 
POSTWAR EXPENSES 

These bakers also were aware of the 
many additional expenses postwar would 
bring. 

If stale came back where would they 
get money for their conversion? 

a. You will have to provide for the 
placing of your returning soldiers and 
sailors; 

b. Much of your equipment is worn 
thin and will have to be replaced; 

ec. You will want.to restore to your 
products the richer ingredients which 


ly tHe Army, precision is as impor- 
tant in the GI who mans the oven as 
in the doughboy who fires the gun. 
That’s why Army bakers are put 
through a thorough ‘‘military”’ 
training in the art of baking... 
learning to produce high quality in 
large quantities. For Army bakeries 
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have been denied you through wartime 
shortages; 

d. You will want to retain your 
sales force for aggressive selling. 

Every one of you have your own pri- 
vate postwar list of constructive jobs 
to do. 

Where will the money come from if 
a resumption of stale pickup throws 
you into the red, if every 100 lbs of 
bread you bake costs you 12c, not for 
ingredients, not for labor, but for sheer 
waste! 

OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 

With the cost angle of stale so all 

important, it almost excludes the many 


all over the globe have a big order 
to fill in this war. . . for bread and 
rolls that will satisfy, and fortify, 
our fighting men. 

Your job calls for precision, too. 
For men and women who are work- 
ing harder to produce the weapons 
of war require plenty of energy- 


% : i we 
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other considerations, but we can not 
overlook a couple more. 
Conservation—a word almost lost to 
the American language—has leaped back 
into popularity. All of us are saving 
papers and tin cans and are urging our 
children to join the clean plate club. 
Waste is out of style, unpatriotic. The 
people won’t forget this lesson over- 
night, There will be a great squawk 
if we bakers get so reckless again, 
especially while much of the world is 
still hungry. 
And competition from other indus- 
tries! Frozen foods, dried foods, new 
foods from foreign lands, good old beef- 


—$_ 
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giving bread, and -you’re making a 
mighty big and important contri- 
bution to home-front health when 
you consistently bake the best, most 
nutritious bread you possibly can. 
To help you keep up the quality, fla- 
vor and texture of your baked goods, 
you can depend on Red Star Yeast. 
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steak, and other scarce foods once more 
plentiful! Will bread get lost in the 
rush? It might, if we do not present a 
united front instead of scrapping with 
each other. We cannot afford a costly 
civil war with stale bread for ammu- 
nition, when these other foods are after 
our business! 
GROCERS’ ACTIVITY 

Friends, it is music to our ears to 
hear in these conferences, reports from 
different bakers that their grocer clients 
are now taking a real interest in their 
bread sales. And, too, that the grocers 
are straightening up the bread dis- 
plays just as they do their fruits and 
vegetables and the other merchandise 
they own. Isn’t this the way it should 
be? Why disturb that picture? 

RACKS AND STORE FURNISHINGS 

Now for bread racks. Not so long 
ago, when visiting a grocer in a south- 
ern market, he pointed out his beautiful 
bread rack, really a large especially 
designed wooden table. And he showed 
us six other equally large tables, all 
made in the same design. These held 
canned goods. The grocer confided that 
all seven of these tables were made 
especially for him by his baker in the 
large carpenter shop the baker main- 
tained for producing display material. 
Then he said: “Oh, just a minute, I for- 
got something.” We were taken over 
to the corner of his store and he showed 
us his capacious vegetable bins. “My 
baker, also, made those for me,” he 
said. Those, too, were beauties. This 
elaborate equipment must have cost 
Santa Claus nearly $300. 

True, this was an extreme case, but 
it is not extreme to think that every 
grocer in the land will want one or two 
bread racks and whatever else he can 
get, when, and if, the fair trade rules 
are cancelled. 

We ought to pause a moment and 
think of the staggering cost that faces 
us. It will be an easy temptation for 
the sales manager who is being pushed 
for volume, to resort to this old prac 
tice of rolling racks. When you drive 
up to your plant the first morning o1 
two after the bread order is cancelled, 
be prepared to see a few of your racks 
on your front lawn, Heaven knows 
how many there will be and how long 
it will keep up. 

No one will deny that a good display 
will sell bread or any other product 
But do rack wars sell more bread 01 
bring you a profit? 

Haven’t you had a good grocer frien 
or two rib you from time to time, wit! 
the statement, privately, that he though 
the bakers were saps? Naturally, lh 
was going to take. advantage of you! 
generosity, but he had to laugh at th 
big fuss and the competition arouse: 
just to give him an expensive store fix 
ture. Why do we do it? Just becaus: 
the other fellow will, if we don’t. Isn’ 
it time to look at our costs to see if w: 
can afford to be a Santa Claus to an 
other industry? 

THE BIG FELLOWS 

It can be said quite frankly tha 
several of the big corporation bake: 
are no more interested than you are i! 
equipping grocery stores or in buying 
back great quantities of stale bread 
These corporations make it a point to 
know their costs, and they recognize the 
impossibility of greatly increasing their 
costs at this time. 

But in the case of a rack war or in 
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A generous percentage of 
TOPPER in your flour blend 


is comfortable insurance. 


But TOPPER alone in your 


mixer is even more. It not 
only assures you of bake 
shop performance you will 
like, but also a distinguishing 
loaf quality your customers 
will like and remember. 




















Bake “TOPPER” Straight 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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a market where some one starts slug- 
ging out of all proportion to what might 
be sold, the big fellow can stand the 
strain much easier than the local inde- 
pendent. He has tremendous resources 
and working capital. What he may lose 
in one violent market through these cost- 
ly competitive tactics, he can make up 
in a more orderly market. 

On this important subject of aggres- 
siveness and fair competition, let me 
quote from W. E. Long’s recent talk 
before a group of bakers. He said: 
“We should have no quarrel with any 
competitor who can beat us under fair 


rules of competition. If he can make 
a better product and employ more in- 
genious and more aggressive sales and 
advertising plans than we can, we should 
not whimper or wail over our loss of 
volume, but rather study our own weak- 
nesses and find our faults in a careful 
analysis of his methods. What we should 
strive to accomplish, is for such regula- 
tion of his practice as will make the 
competition fair.” 
COST OF DISTRIBUTION 


In many departments, the baking in- 
dustry has made tremendous progress 
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in recent years. Its engineers, its pro- 
duction chiefs, its cost accountants have 
done a magnificent job in the plant. 
They have made the baking of bread 
almost an exact science. Up to the 
shipping room door, we will not take a 
back seat to any industry. 

But from that point on, where dis- 
tribution takes over from manufacture, 
the baking industry has made a poor 
record. It has not grown up. 

Unfortunately, our main thought has 
been volume, regardless of how much it 
cost to get. 

This big subject of the cost of dis- 
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tribution is being studied closely. ‘The 
government is tremendously interested. 
Congress has appropriated a sum of 
money and has organized a house com- 
mittee, and an investigating staff, to 
study excessive costs of distribution in 
the food business. The baking indus- 
try, never overlooked in matters of this 
kind, will come in for close scrutiny. 
Now the bakers do have something 
to brag about in the progress they 
have made in the last two years. Our 
industry has made a magnificent dem- 
onstration, that with the application of 
sensible rules for fair competition, we 
can, and we did, get our selling cost 
down. Now to healthy 
trend and restore our former practices 
of picking up stale, giving away store 
fixtures, offering free bread and unfair 


reverse this 


discounts, we would again add_ very 
materially to our selling costs. 

If the industry took such a step, ig- 
noring the marvelous object lesson that 
we have learned in the last two years, 
we would be making a long, backward 
step. 

As one thinking baker said, “chaos” 
would result. And John McCarthy, 
president of the American Bakers As- 
sociation, says: “We would be the laugh- 
ing stock of the business world.” 

There are many fine bakers in every 
group like this who insist that their 
business was built on the unrestricted 
use of their own personal energy, en- 
They do _ not 
When 


there was a wide margin between costs 


terprise and ingenuity. 
want to give up this freedom. 


and selling revenue, you could do things 
which you can not afford to do today, 
because that wide avenue of latitude you 
once enjoyed, has shrunk to a narrow 
catwalk, There’s no room on this little 
catwalk for these expensive hurdles you 
formerly endured. You will have to 
walk the straight and narrow to keep 


from falling overboard. 
SUCCESS CAN BE ASSURED 
Can we hope for success in this drive? 
can, for much progress is be 
You will be happy 


Yes, we 
ing made every week. 
to learn that recently some prominent 
bakers who were on the fence on this 
subject, or who were even opposed to 
any kind of curb on their enterprise, 
have lately been examining their re« 
ord, ‘They have been sobered by what 
This 12 


a hundred out-of-pocket loss is an ugly 


these cost records revealed. 


spectre on the horizon. These stron 
personalities are now over on the sid 
which agrees that, as an industry and 
individually, we just simply cannot at 
ford the return of stale and racks and 
other outlawed practices. 

A Wisconsin baker said: “Nothing i 
impractical in this industry or any othe 
industry which is ethical, sound and 
basically right—and if it is sound, it can 
be done.” 

Let’s go a step farther by saying: 
“It can be done if you will it.” 

There is a tremendous ground swell 
among the bakers of this country grow- 
ing greater each day for the retention 
of fair competitive trade practices. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
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with match games on Oct. 3 at Stra- 
Nic J. Schmidt is secre- 
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FLOUR 
IS KING 


The domain of King Polar Bear is 
bread quality, over which we feel 
it rules with an honest and con- 
sistent hand. 


Polar Bear is not the only quality 
ingredient that will make your bread 
outstanding, but we are sure you 
will agree it is the dominant one. 
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Waste Paper Collection Drive Started 
Among N. Y. Food Industry Members 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Vast amounts of 
wood pulp, which in peacetime would 
enable increased paper output, go each 
day toward the war needs for high ex- 
plosives, Predicting that the already 
acute paper shortage will reach its peak 
in the next few months of concentrated 
warfare, Paul S. Willis, president of 
the Grocery Manufacturers of America, 


recently launched a new plan for inten- 
sive canvassing of all retail food outlets 
in the New York metropolitan area in an 
effort to salvage containers. 

The plan will serve as a model for 
similar carton and paper salvage cam- 
paigns in all of the 43 major retail 
food distribution centers throughout the 
country. 


The program enlisted all branches of 
the food industry—manufacturers, sales 
representatives and retailers—in a spe- 
cial drive, which got under way in the 
week of Sept. 11. During this time 100 
men, mustered by the New York Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers’ Representa- 
tives, all experienced in calling on local 
food retailers, worked full time for five 
days each. Instead of acting on behalf 
of their respective employers they ex- 
plained to the retailer why the millions 
of cartons shipped each month into food 
stores must be salvaged, reminding them 
that grocery product manufacturers 
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must get those cartons, or their equiva- 
lent in waste paper, back to paper mills 
for reprocessing into new cartons and 
new wrapping paper without delay. 

Co-operation of the Department of 
Sanitation was provided for collectio: 
of the bundles of paper. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GROCERS JOIN IN PAPER 
SAVING, SALVAGE DRIVE 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Expanding a campaigi 
which was begun nearly a year ago wit! 
the first indication of the paper ba; 
shortage, the National Association o 
Retail Grocers is today asking addi 
tional active co-operation from the na 
tion’s 500,000 independent retail grocer 
in saving and salvaging paper bags. 

The association has already distribute: 
pledge cards to more than 70,000 retai 








grocery stores throughout the country 
with the request that the pledge to sav 
paper bags be signed and put up for 
display in the stores. 

The September issue of the Nationa 
Grocers Bulletin devotes a full page t 
a “Paper Test,” which includes fow 
ways which should indicate the extent o 
the grocers’ participation in the pape 
saving program. If the food dealer cai 
answer “yes” to the four statements, h« 
may consider himself “on the way,” a 
cording to the article. The statements, 
each of which is illustrated, are: (1) | 
have signed the pledge form; (2) | 
make each bag carry a full load; (3) 
I ask customers to co-operate; (4) | 
salvage and collect paper. 

The article points out that the paper 
situation is becoming worse rather than 
better and that food stores, being among 
those which are the heaviest users of 
paper products, can do much to aid the 
campaign to save paper. 

As an important part of this continu 
ing campaign, according to Mrs. R. M 
Kiefer, association secretary, the gro 
cers have also been given numerous 
helpful suggestions on how to participate 
in the salvage and conservation programs 
and how to gain customer co-operation. 
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WEST VIRGINIA BAKERS 
CONVENE IN CHARLESTON 


The seventh annual meeting of thie 
West Virginia Bakers Association 
being held in Charleston at the Dani 
Boone Hotel Oct. 4 with a golf tour: 
ment and play-day Oct. 5 at K 
awha Country Club. 

The one-day business convention 
cludes both luncheon and dinner s¢s 





sions. 
Ansel S. 

general convention chairman. 
Convention committees are as follo 


77 


Umberger, Charleston, 


Program, Chairman J. W. Cole, Hug)- 
McCaughan and Miller Farley; regis 
tration, Chairman W. M. Rowsey, Har- 
old F. Zeek and B. H. Peoples; enter- 
tainment (excluding golf) and _ rec 
tion, Chairman Paul G. Sayre, Guy 
Belcher and Joseph Gasper; golf, Ch: 
man E. E. Hempel, N. M. Thomps 
M. L. McCord, Harry G. Fretwell 
Earl W. Heiner; transportation, Ch 
man R. B. Blubaugh, S. H. Serge! 
and A. R. Coney. 

A number of prizes, limited to mei 
bers of the association, will be awarde 
to winners in the golf tournament. 

Fred Haislip, Logan, is president 0 
the association. 
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HENRY HEIDE, FOUNDER 








WAR 
BONDS! 
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(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


THe significance of the name HEIDE in the Baking field—its recog- 
nition as a synonym for quality of product and enduring trade relation- 
ships—stems from the uncompromising principles and _ sterling integrity 
of the company’s founder, Henry Heide. 


And so, today, three quarters of a century since he established the 
business we, his successors, acknowledge the continuing and important 
influence of his principles and ideals on Heide policy and practice. 


At this time, we wish also to express our appreciation to our many 
friends in the trade for their valued patronage throughout the years. 


HENRY HEIDE 


NCORPORA TE D 
aa Hudson and Vandam Sts., New York 13, WN. Y. 
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New Jersey Decision Sets Precedent 
for Clothes Change Pay in Bakeries 


New York, N. Y.—A decision estab- 
lishing payment to bakery workers for 
time spent changing from street to work- 
ing clothes was issued by a Regional 
War Labor Board Sept. 7. This is be- 
lieved to set a precedent in the baking 
industry for such pay and the head of 
the regional labor board said the ruling 
was based in part on the recent coal 


miners’ travel time decision of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 

The ruling specifically applies only to 
85 workers at the Hoboken, N. J., plant 
of the Wonder Bread division of the 
Continental Baking Co. New Jersey 
State laws prescribe that each employee 
wear a white shirt and white trousers 
at work and the company is required 


to provide for changes twice a_ week. 
These clothes cannot be worn on _ the 
street. 

If the decision holds as a precedent, 
many thousand other bakery workers 
may be affected, as well as workers in 
other industries where employees must 
change clothes at their place of employ- 


ment. 
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NEW YORK 17, 


This is one in a series of ads in which our customers do the talking — 
for there is no better time than a “‘seller’s market” to gauge the true 
worth of any supplier. Riegel is solidly booked with essential business 
from old customers. But our wealth of experience in developing new 
papers and new applications of old papers is available to all. Let us help 
you now to plan tomorrow’s packaging changes. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


342 MADISON AVENUE e 


mi ¥. 


Manufacturers of over 230 different protective packaging papers 


—plain, printed, waxed, lacquered, laminated, embossed—in every 


case perfected to meet our customers’ individual requirements. 
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The decision allows payment for 15 
minutes each day. The local of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union, A. F. of L., had asked for 30 
minutes’ payment. 

Industry members of the board dis 
sented from the majority ruling. It was 
stated that the board had refused to 
grant such “change time” pay in a pre 
vious case decided July 19. The company 
has announced it will appeal the decisior 
to the National War Labor Board. 
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WESTERN MICHIGAN RETAIL 
BAKERS SEEK QUARTERS 


The first meeting of the 1944-45 sea 
son of the Retail Bakers Club of West 
ern Michigan was held Sept. 11 in Grand 
Rapids. This was a social evening meet 





ing sponsored by the newly formed 
Allied Trades Council of Western Mich 
igan. More than 200 bakers, their em 
ployees and their friends attended. A 
buffet luncheon was served after the 
program and the evening’s entertain 
ment was concluded with two hours of 
dancing. 

President Tony Last was introduced 
to the guests and he in turn introduced 
the new officers for the coming yea 
They are: Vice President Henry Vai 
Dyke, Betty Lou Bake Shop, Grand 
Rapids; Recording Secretary and Treas 
urer William Du Mond, Triumph Bak: 
Shop, Holland; Corresponding Secretary 
William Miller, Rice’s Bake Shop, Mus 
kegon, Mich. 

Mr. Last also announced the plans 
for the new permanent home for the 
club to be opened in Grand Rapids in 
the near future. He disclosed the fact 
that the board of directors of the club 
and the Allied Trades Council have 
been discussing this project for many 
months and that all the details have 
been completed so that the building 
should be ready for occupancy by the 
first of the year. Mr. Last advised 
bakers that finances would be the big 
gest problem encountered and that thie 
project would be financed through vol 
untary contributions. William Wun- 
luck, Durkee Famous Foods, Chicago, 
and Paul Busse, Anheuser-Busch, Ir 


Chicago, who were unexpected visitors 
at the meeting, spoke in favor of thi 
new undertaking. 

The next meeting of the club w 
be held on Oct. 9 with Adrian Vander 
Voort and a staff of technicians fron 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapo 
presenting the program. Bakers who 
are having production problems or who 
have a question concerning some of 
their baked goods are urged to bring 
samples to this meeting for analysis 
and discussion. The place and time for 
this meeting will be announced by mail 
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TWIN CITY BAKERS DISCUSS 
PRESENT AND FUTURE RULES 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—A combined din- 

ner meeting of the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul was held at the 
Midway Club, St. Paul, Sept. 12. A J. 
Vander Voort, of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute, conducted a panel discussion on 
developments in baking, assisted by Sec- 
retary J. M. Long and service men of 
the allied trades. Production problems 
and government regulations and restric- 
tions were described at length, together 
with postwar possibilities. 
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The Perfect tlowr 





at Accepts Responsibility 


Here in our company everyone gets and 
accepts his full share of the responsibility of 
producing the best flour possible, and serv- 


ing with it the finest kind of bakery trade. 


THORO-BREAD is that fine flour. 


It accepts its share of that responsibility 
with our full backing by willingly taking on 
any bread baking task and making the very 


most of it. 


NOLO OF STERL 
LULU OU | | 
THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 


STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


| THORO-BREAD 


ro-Bread Is the Kind of Flour 


+ 
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Spread of Severe Truck Tire 
Shortage Predicted by ODT 


Wasuineton, D. C.—With many trucks 
and busses down all over the country, 
the severe shortage of heavy-duty truck 
tires for replacement purposes will con- 
tinue through the fourth quarter of 1944 
and a spread of the tire shortage to the 
smaller size truck tires is in prospect, 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, de- 
clares. 

Col. Johnson said fourth quarter 


tire allocations by the War Production 
Board for October, November and De- 
cember were far below basic require- 
ments on tires in sizes 8.25x20 and up. 
Because of its decision to satisfy ex- 
panded military requirements the WPB, 
in acting upon an ODT appeal from the 
unsatisfactory civilian allocation, in- 
creased the heavy-duty allotments only 
slightly and made a drastic cut in the 
smaller size truck tire allotments. 


The resulting deficit in smaller size 
tires will affect trucks used in making 
deliveries of bakery products and in per- 
forming many other essential services, 
the ODT director said. 

The allotment of tires for replacement 
purposes reflects drastic curtailment by 
ODT in its assignment of tires for new 
vehicles, the ODT director explained. 
The number of tires actually assigned 
for original equipment on new vehicles 
in the fourth quarter is 206,056, which 
represents a 354% decrease from the 
amount originally requested to meet the 
new vehicle program in full. 

“Also, the volume of tires remaining 





LET ME ANSWER THAT 





‘| REPRESENT B-E-T-S*— Winthrop’s brand of bread- 
enrichment tablets. And I know the answer to the 
question that has you worried. 


a 


“So listen . .. Worry won’t keep your baked prod- 


ucts up to enrichment standards. But used as 
recommended, B-E-T-S will! At a cost so low it’s 


hard to believe! 


“Red Label B-E-T-S have always provided more 
than 10% safety factor, at a premium today of only 
about 4¢ per 1,000 pounds of bread over the cost 
of minimum enrichment. This safety factor assures 
adequate enrichment. Amply offsets baking losses 
and natural vitamin-mineral variations of flour. 
Saves you worry. And is far more economical than 
the additional control needed to. safeguard mini- 


mum enrichment. 


STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), 
DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA. 


*B-E-T-S method of bread-enrichment, originated by and 
exclusively available through Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 


a 


question / 














‘For baked goods in which less than 3% milk 
solids are used, Special Red Label B-E-T-S give 


you this same protection at a cost increased only 


by the added riboflavin in the tablets. 


‘‘And for extra convenience in use, each of these 
formulas comes in both single and double strength. 


“Better start using B-E-T-S now—for accuracy, 
for economy and for easy enrichment! For your 
protection, every B-E-T-S tablet is marked with 
the Winthrop W.” 


Prices on request. For special information, 


just ask our Technical Sales Service. 


. 





Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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for replacement purposes will permit 
rationing at the rate of only 96,832 tires 
in sizes 8.25x20 and larger per month,” 
Col. Johnson said. “This level is but 
slightly more than one half of the esti- 
mated requirements of 189,599 such tires 
needed to restore essential motor service: 
to the approximate volume actually sup 
plied during the first six months of 1944 

“The 96,832 heavy-duty tires that can 
be made available through the ration 
ing system each month during the fourt!) 
quarter fail by a substantial margin to 
satisfy replacement requirements of th 
services rated with top priorities 1 and 
2 in the War Production Board an 
War Food Administration Essentialit: 
List.” 

The ODT director said that afte 
meeting new vehicle programy needs, th: 
fourth quarter allotment of tires in th 
7.50x20 and smaller sizes will provid 
251,052 tires monthly in- these sizes fo1 
replacement purposes or enough to sup 
ply only 72.7% of the requirements o} 
essential operators. These estimated re 
quirements were placed at 345,272 tire: 
monthly. 

Reports received by the ODT, Co! 
Johnson said, indicate that widespread 
curtailment of essential motor transpoi 
tation services has already taken place 
because of the shortage of heavy-duty 
tires. Trucks down include a considerable 
number which haul aviation gasoline to 
airfields, he said, and although this serv- 
ice has been given the highest tire pri- 
ority, tank truck operators frequently 
cannot obtain tires after they have se- 
cured certificates. 

“With the present level of allotments 
for the fourth quarter, these break- 
downs will occur more frequently and 
will become progressively more serious 
as the average condition of tires on run- 
ning wheels deteriorates, as all spares 
and fleet reserves are used up, and as 
the used tire supply becomes further 
depleted,” he said. 

The ODT director also pointed out 
that when the critical shortage of the 
third quarter was encountered truck op 
erators had a reasonable volume of emer- 
gency reserves and spare tires, and the 
average condition of tires on running 
wheels had not deteriorated to an alarm 


ing degree. Now, he said, few operators 
have reserves and a great many have 
utilized all their spares to keep their 


vehicles in operation. 


“The precise amount of disruption i 
essential rubberborne truck and us 
services that will occur as a result of 
the fourth quarter deficit cannot be pre 
dicted,” Col. Johnson said. “But I 
cannot too strongly emphasize that cur- 
tailment at a disturbing rate has al- 
ready occurred in some of our most ¢s 
sential services. Moreover, the cur'ail- 
ment and disruption in essential services 
will be cumulative, since the average 
condition of tires in operation deteri- 
orates rapidly when new tire supjlies 
are so far below requirements and re 
serves have been depleted.” 
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SET-ASIDE PERCENTAGES ON 
FRUITS INCREASED BY WFA 
Wasutnaton, D. C.—Increases in the 
set-aside percentages of seven canned 
fruits and canned fruit products which 
packers are required to reserve for 20V- 
ernment purchases, have been made by 
the War Food Administration. 
Canned apples have been increased 
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from 65 to 66%; applesauce from 23 to 
27; fruit cocktail from 75 te 78; peaches 
from 74 to 76; pears from 78 to 80; 
pineapple from 60 to 61; and pineapple 
juice from 64 to 66. These changes are 
in an amendment to War Food Order 
22-6, which requires packers to set aside 
a percentage of the base pack (1942- 
43 average) of certain canned fruits and 
vegetables. Set-aside percentages for the 
other canned fruits and vegetables under 
the order are unchanged. 

As the increases will come from great- 
er production in most of the seven 
canned fruits and fruit products, civil- 
ian supplies of these commodities are 
not expected to be changed materially 
by the amendment. This is a_ slight 
increase in government requirements 
since last June 12 when the order was 


DAIRYLEA PROVIDES PERFECT 
BAKING RESULTS 


last amended. Current preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that the government agen- 
cies will require about 59.6% of the 
In Post-War— Plan to use Dairylea! canned fruits and fruit juices packed 
under the order during the 1944-45 fiscal 
DAIRYMEN'’S LEAGUE’: year. 
CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Inc. The 1944 pack of apples under the 
1l West 42nd St., New York City order is estimated at 3,800,000 cases as 


compared with 2,900,000 cases for the 





base period (1942-43) average; 1944 
pack of applesauce 3,700,000 — cases 


SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


compared with 2,800,000 cases for the 


Training Is Now Available to base period average; 1944 pack of 
WOMEN as well as MEN fruit cocktail 6,500,000 cases compared 


(For the Duration of the War) with 5,600,000 cases for the base period 


vere yee rf ack . wiv al > ; 
New Groups Start the First of Each Month. average; 1944 pack of peaches 16,000,- 
000 cases compared with 12,900,000 cases 
A five-million-dollar Institute con- 
ducted without profit offers instruction 
in Bread and Rolls (4 months) and of pears 5,500,000 cases as compared 
Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 
Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimental 
bake shops. 
Instruction in cake decorating is also 
given. the 1944 pack of pineapple juice 6,500,- 


for the base period average; 1944 pack 


with 5,300,000 cases for the base period 
average; 1944 pack of pineapple 10,- 
000,000 cases compared with 9,600,000 


cases for the base period average; and 


Special study and shop work is given 000 cases compared with the same 
on variable control factors. Write for 
free catalog and description of courses. : 
Reservations must be made in adyance. The 1944 production of canned sauer- 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE kraut is ee at 2,400,000 cases, 


compared with 7,200,000 cases ‘ing > 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA ( " ’ ec with 7 cases during the 
period Sept. 1, 1941, to Aug. 31, 1942. 


amount for the base period average. 





Current estimates indicate a 1944 pack 








ree of 61,900,000 cases of canned fruit and 
Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, cases; and 202,800,000 cases of canned 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


canned fruit juices under the order as 


compared with a base pack of 51,500,000 


vegetables and vegetable juices under 





the order as compared with a base pack 





of 204,300,000 cases. 
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EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers—Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery placed in a vacuum cooler. The larger 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. the loaves the longer the  precooling 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Bread is usually cooled for about 20 


to 40 minutes or more before it is 





period. 











These MASTER MADE Imitation Flavorings 


Contribute ‘‘Fine Taste’’ and Success to Many of America’s 
Largest Selling Brands of Sweet Goods « ee « (SINCE 1907) 


Straight Butter (Emulsion Form) “Ferbo-A”........ $5.90 Gal. 

Straight Butter (Oil Form) “Ferbo-B” .............. $5.40 Gal. 

Character Sweet Butter (Emulsion Form) “Milktex” .......... $5.95 Gal. 
end Butter-Cream (Liquid) “Ferbo-D” ...............64. $8.10 Gal. 
Trade Mark High-Score Butterscotch (Liquid) ................4. $7.60 Gal. 
rene or Carmel-Nut-Butter (Liquid) ........cccccccseccees $7.50 Gal. 
PRUMMSESUCCOTOOONON CLAGUEG) cic c cic cccccssccccsese $9.85 Gal. 

A TE I 656.60. 0.06.00 4.040006 canes eee’ $5.00 Gal. 


(Finer tasting than Vanilla Extract) 
Flavor Strength: One Gallon to a Ton of 
Sweet Goods 
Price Includes Free Delivery to Your Plant 
Any Point in U. S. A. 


Also Sold By Bakery Jobbers 
Throughout the United States. 
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to better donuts 


All that new or old bakers need 
to know to get the best frying results— 


tative. Consult the card regularly. 

At the same time, use COVO—for 
heat endurance, for long life and 
economy, for uniformly fine results. 

Always remember, COVO stands 
up and stays sweet with repeated fry- 
ings... there is no excessive absorp- 
tion of COVO, as with less stable fats. 
These economies mean that frying 
with COVO costs less—and it certainly 
makes better donuts! 


HE ten time-tested rules for best 

frying results are even more im- 
portant today when it is so necessary 
to avoid waste. 


These ‘‘Ten Golden Rules” are 
printed on a card to put up by your 
machine or kettle, as a checklist for 
new help, reminder for others. You'll 
save fat, make better donuts, and have 
more people wanting them. Use the 
coupon or ask your COVO represen- 


LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY ° General Offices: Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Get this hang-up card for your 
new bakery workers to put up 
near machine or kettle 
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g. Avoid heating 
9 Strain the fat -_ and start fresh. 
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Lever Brothers Co. (Dept. 637 AB) 
| 50 Memorial Drive, Cambridge 39, Mass. | 
‘ Please send me copies of ‘*‘TEN GOLDEN »s 
RULES FOR FRYING.” I 
PURE VEGETA IRTEMING 
DOUBLE REFINED Name. | 
HYDROGEN ep VEGETABLE OL | Bakery 2 | 
FOR ALL FRYING AND SHORTENING |<. .. s No 
LEVER GRCM HERS Cc GEMENAL SPHEES CAEREDE, MALS } City & Sinin ave | 





— (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 
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ALABAMA 
Baxter’s Bakery, East Gadsden, has 
been repainted. P. C. Bishop is man- 
ager of this shop. 
A face-lifting job has been performed 
in the shop section at Ralston’s Bakery, 
Montgomery, owned by John Ralston. 


The interior of the Alexander City 


Bakery, Alexander, has been repainted 
and further improvements are planned. 
The Dainty Made Bakery, Alabama 
City, has been remodeled and repainted. 
George Ball, owner of Ball’s Bakery, 
Opelika, has purchased a new molder. 
The Home Bakery, Jasper, has bought 


a used automatic wrapping machine. 


A new oven has been installed in 
Lloyd's Bakery, ‘Tallassee, owned by 
Lloyd Emfinger. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Baking Co., Pine Bluff, has 
changed its name to Holsum Baking 
Co. C. H. Ahrens is general manager 


of the firm. 









PROTEIN is a Nut 





ional Essential 








% Milk and bread are two of the common foods which contribute 


appreciably to all six classes of nutritional essentials (carbohydrates, e 


proteins, fats, vitamins, minerals, and water) required in proper 


kind and amount for normal good health. 


In this respect milk and bread are nutritionally balanced much 


better than many other common foods. 


With the new crop flour showing marked reduction in pretein con- 


tent, it is fortunate for the baker that the nonfat solids of milk help so 


materially to keep bread nutritionally well balanced. This staple, reg- 


ular ingredient not only helps in producing better tasting baked foods 


but supplies superior milk proteins, now needed more than ever. 


With all government restrictions on the use of milk solids in 


bread removed, bakers are again enabled to use at least 6% nonfat 


dry milk solids to improve both the palatability and nutritive value 


of their product. 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 





ARIZONA 
A recent fire completely destroyed the 
Cal-Ray Bakeries, Phoenix, owned by 
J. A. Barnhard. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
Change in ownership of the business 
of Alf’s Bakery, owned by Alf Smallen- 
berg at Abbotsford, has just been re- 
ported. Mr. Smallenberg has gone into 
the hotel business, having taken over 
the Abbotsford Hotel. 


CALIFORNIA 
Mr. and Mrs. Willard Ahrens have 


opened a bakery in connection with 
their cafe in Independence. They plan 
to devote most of their time to the 
bakery part of the business, and an 
other cook is assisting in the kitchen. 

The Lawndale (Cal.) Bakery has 
opened under the management of Myrvel 
Carr. 

R. Hi 
Cherry Blossom Bakery, Beaumont, from 
C. S. Wilson. He has been in the bak 


y business for 18 years. 


Woods has purchased — the 


e 


Charles Roloff, who operates a chain 
of bakeries and doughnut routes in the 
Pasadena section, has opened the Purity 
Bakery in South Pasadena. The estab 
lishment, which has been closed the past 
few months because of damage result 
ing from a fire, has been redecorated 
and new equipment installed. Bakeries 
owned by Mr. Roloff, in addition to the 
Purity Bakery in South Pasadena, are 
located at Pasadena and Monrovia. 

The Modern Bakery, Santa Resa, has 
been purchased by five San Francisco 
bakery operators. It is being operated 
as a Wholesale bakery under the man 
agement of C. P. Herr. Extensive re 
modeling and complete modernization 
is planned. 

Paul Snider has sold the Downey 
Bakery, Downey, and is now an assist 
ant baker in the shop. A new revolving 
oven has been installed, 

\ bakery has been opened in Live 
Oak by Robert L. 


has been without a bakery for almost 


Brown. The tow: 


a year, 

R. R. Britton and A, S. Judson have 
formed a partnership known as_ the 
Cottage 

Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co., Oakland, 


has purchased 12 acres of land in Eas 


sakery, San Francisco. 


Oakland for a new postwar bakery. 


COLORADO 
Fire gutted the Mallouff Bakery an 
Safeway store on East Main St. in th 
business section of Trinidad recently 
Both establishments were located in 
one-story brick building. Origin of th 


fire was not determined. 


FLORIDA 

Page Baking Co., Panama City, ha 
installed an automatic wrapping ani 
slicing machine. 

Southland Baking Co., DeLand, ha 
received a new automatic roll divide 
and rounder. 

The Coral Gables (Fla.) Bakery, 
owned and operated by Mrs. Milto 
Peacock, has reopened after being closed 
while repairs and alterations were made 

Steve Reid has purchased Lawson's 
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Bakery, Jacksonville. He has been con- 
nected with the Seybold Baking Co. for 
the past 20 years. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia-Carolina Cookie Co., Augusta, 
has added additional mixing equipment. 

U. S. Baking Co., Atlanta, owned and 
perated by W. P. Rentz and Marion 
(,. Morris, has installed an automatic 
rapping machine for handling cake 
roducts. 

American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, has 
nnounced the addition of new units to 

ie flour handling systems in plants at 
Rtoanoke, Va., and New Orleans. 

Benson's Bakery, Athens, has bought 

ie Kroening Bakery, Elberton. The 

holesale production has been discon- 
nued. 

\lbert Parker and Leon DelLoach 

ive reopened the Douglas (Ga.) Bak- 
ery. For the present they will do only 

retail business. 

Ihe Ideal Bakery, Griffin, has been 
edecorated and repainted. 

An exhaust fan has been installed at 
Marin’s Bakery, Augusta, owned by W. 
Rk. Marin. 

ILLINOIS 

Louis Meznarich has opened Louis’ 
Donut Shop, LaSalle. He formerly 
owned the Oglesby Bakery. 

R. J. Lewis has purchased the in- 
terest of Lewis Bros. Bakery, Anna, 

m the A. C. 
continue to operate the shop under the 


Lewis estate, and will 


name of the Lewis Bros. Bakery. 


INDIANA 
the South Side Baking Co., Inc., In- 
dianapolis, has filed an amendment with 
the secretary of state changing the name 
of the company to the Kraft’s South 
Side Baking Co., Ine. 


IOWA 


P. J. Wendel has purchased the Pastry 
Shop, Mount Pleasant. 

The Wilbur Bakery, Manilla, was 
closed recently in order to repair and 
clean up the shop. 

Improvements on a large scale are 
under way at the Brower Bakery, Shel- 
Gon, 

R. EK. Winter has bought the bakery 
equipment belonging to Mrs. W. P. 
Fagan and has opened a_ bakery in 
Spirit Lake. 

The Wilson Bakery, Algona, was 
closed recently for redecorating and the 

llation of a new oven and _ other 
equipment. Upon reopening it was 


William J. 


Finn purchased the bakery a few years 


wn as Finn's Bakery. 


ivo from Mrs. George Wilson, but con- 
ied to operate it in the Wilson name. 
lhe Purity Bakery, Iowa City, has 
Closed for an indefinite period. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Benning have 
sold their Spirit Lake Bakery to Elder 
Il. Molstad, an experienced baker from 
Lakefield, Minn., who has taken posses- 


sion. The shop has been redecorated. 


KANSAS 

Duke’s Donut Coffee Shop was re- 
ceitly opened in Topeka by Duke Ther- 
on, formerly with the Dixie Donut Co. 
He will make his own doughnuts in the 
back of his shop. 

(he outside of the Dial Bakery, Val- 
ley Falls, has been repainted. 

(he Alma (Kansas) Bakery and Gro- 
Cery Store, owned by Robert Schmidt 
for many years, was sold by him to 
P. J. Schulte. 

RK. V. Miller and M. E. Smith have 












sold the Miller-Smith Bakery, Dodge 
City, to Jack Randall, owner of the 
Randall Baking Co., Liberal, who has 
changed the name to the Randall Bak- 
ing Co. 
The Florence Bakery, Peabody, has 
been opened by Herbert Grimes. 
MARYLAND 
The Pariser Bakery at 2304-08 Penn- 
svlvania Ave., Baltimore, was damaged 
by fire recently. 
MICHIGAN 
A new building is being erected by 


the Yale (Mich.) Bakery to replace the 
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one recently destroyed by fire. New 
equipment is also being installed by 
George Daimen, owner of the shop. 

The fiftieth anniversary was recently 
celebrated at an open house by the 
Marta Bakery, Laurium. 

Ross and Clifton Guild have bought 
the bakery at Central Lake from Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Smith, 

Seifert’s 
been sold to Archie Grant and Michael 


sakery, Kast Tawas, has 


Zajac. 
MINNESOTA 
A new bakery has opened in Bricelyn 
under the management of Lester Lund, 


~ - 
; 
, ‘ 





66 Years of Quality Milling 


flavor FLOURS 


Always give you uniform and 
dependable baking qualities 


lus 
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who has had several years of experi- 
ence in bakeshops in Albert Lea. Brice- 
lyn has been without a bakery for al- 
most two years, 

My Own Bakery has_ reopened in 
Granite Falls. Hans Rustad is the 
proprietor. 

The Rushford (Minn.) Bakery, owned 
and operated by Val Konetchy for the 
past 15 years, has been sold to James 
Watson, who has taken possession. 

The Clarissa (Minn.) Bakery has re- 
opened, 

The Cokato (Minn.) Bakery. & Cafe 
has been sold by C. D. Alstad to Hjal- 
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‘The a e of > Waa Vasa Wheats 


Duluth Universal 
Duluth Reliable 


Pride of Duluth 
Apex—Extra Fancy Clear 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


A great flour for volume, loaf production, 
flavor, all-around performance. 


Another Good One 


“GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 


igleheart Brothers, Inc. 


s . 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 

LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


v 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 
And All Other Special Flours 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








mer Swanberg, who has been employed 
by a Buffalo bakery. 

The Home Bakery, which has been 
operated by Peter Makovec for the past 
30 years, has been sold to Sylvester Aus. 

A $25,000 addition is being con- 
structed by Egekvist Bakeries, Inc., 
Minneapolis. S$, A. Egekvist is presi- 
dent of the firm. 

MISSISSIPPI 

New slicing and wrapping equipment 
has been installed in Koestler’s Bak- 
ery, Vicksburg, owned by Charles Koest- 
ler. 

MISSOURI 

Gene’s Bakery at 323 Vine St., Poplar 
Bluff, has been sold by its owner, Gene 
Jones, to T. F. Slagle and Joe Rennie, 
both of Little Rock, Ark. The new 
owners said the name of the bakery 
would be changed to the Bluff City 
Baking Co. 

NEBRASKA 

The Oscar Holmes Bakery, Blair, 
which has been closed for several weeks 
due to the illness of Mr. Holmes, has 
reopened, 

NEW MEXICO 

After 62 years of continuous service 
to the community, Schenk’s Bakery, one 
of the oldest business concerns in Las 
Cruces, has closed its doors. The prop- 
erty has been purchased by J. Benson 
Newell. 

NEW YORK 

An overheated grease’ kettle was 
blamed by firemen for a blaze which 
caused $5,000 damage recently to a 
bakery and dwelling at 950 Jefferson 
Ave., Buffalo, owned by William Zahn. 

Evans Baking Corp. has been char- 
tered to conduct a general bakery busi- 
ness in the Bronx, with a capital stock 
of $10,000, $100 par value. Directors 
are: Isa P. Evans, 590 Southern Blvd; 
Frances Fallick, 1057 Hoe Ave; Henry 
G. Fallick, 882 Bryant Ave., New York. 

Perirose Bakery, Inc., of the Bronx, 
has been dissolved, according to papers 
filed with the secretary of state in Al- 
bany by a Brooklyn attorney. 

Marvel Baking Co. Ine. of the 
Bronx, has been dissolved, according to 
a certificate filed in Albany by a Mount 
Vernon attorney. 

The Brick Oven Bake Shop, Port 
Chester, has added an extension to its 
main plant and has leased a_ garage 
building which will be converted into 
a roll bakery. P. D. Arnold and C. C. 
Arnold are the owners of the shop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Bohler have pur- 
chased the East Hampton (N. Y.) Bak- 
ery from Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Sanger. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

D. L. Hilton and D. W. Bostian have 
sold the Charlotte (N. C.) Bread Co. 
to Harvey L. Williamson and W. H. 
Jennings. This firm has operated as a 
wholesale bakery for more than 22 
years. 

Plans for a storage warehouse, to be 
constructed at a cost of $35,000, have 
been completed by the American Bak- 
eries Co., Charlotte. 

W. L. Cobb has opened the Camden 

C.) Home Bakery to replace the 
Electrik Maid Bake Shop which was 
closed early in 1943. 

OHIO 

Do-Nut, Inc., Columbus City, operated 
by L. F. Riley, has recently purchased 
the Ewing Bakery at 761 N, High St. 
This is in addition to other operations 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
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Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
and Control Laboratory for the 


Flour, Feedand Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Corby Bidg. St. Joseph, Mo. 











ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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at 1828 W. Broad St., 256 E. Whittier 
St. and the Cake Box Bakery at 1450 
kK. Livingston Ave. 


A recent fire at the Springfield Bak- 
ing Co., Springfield, caused by an over- 
heated vent pipe caused slight damage 
to the roof and contents of the building 
but did not interfere with operation of 
the plant. 

The Richardson Baking Co., 1511-21 
Chillicothe St., Portsmouth, plans to 
huild a 35x60-ft one-story brick building 
djoining the present building, in which 
it will bake cakes for the Portsmouth 
irea. 

Quality Bakery Co., Columbus, is con- 
tructing an addition to its plant at 
i416 Neilston St., at an estimated cost 
of $4,000. 

OKLAHOMA 

Bill’s Bakery, Oklahoma City, which 
vas recently purchased by Charles 'Tall- 
nan, has been renamed Tallman’s Fine 
Pastries. 

Haskell Bryant of the Wewoka (Okla.) 
Baking Co., has bought the Seminole 
Okla.) Baking Co, and _ will operate 
both shops. 

Mrs. T. A. Trow has sold her bakery 
in Okemah to Otis L. Simmons. 


OREGON 

Mr. and Mrs. Marinus Verhagen have 
purchased the Curran Bakery, Albany, 
ind have changed the name of the shop 
to Verhagen’s Bakery. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Original Wonder Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, has purchased the bread 
routes and trucks of the Cadiz Baking 
Co., Cadiz, Ohio, and will continue to 
operate them with Cadiz as a distribut- 
ing point. 

\fter being in business for 44 years, 
he John Jetter & Sons Bakery, Oil 
City, has been dissolved. 


The Aupperle Bakery, owned by Paul 
Aupperle, West Philadelphia, has been 
destroyed by fire. 

D. W. Robinson has sold the Corry 
(Pa.) Baking Co, to A. F. Wagner. 
Mr. Robinson retains ownership of the 
real estate. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Frank Lombardi, manager of his fa- 
ther’s bakery, Providence, has been in- 
ducted into the army, and his father has 


mce again assumed active management 


if the shop. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


rhe Horchler Bakery, Parkston, has 


talled a new circulating tray oven. 
Rolla Dickenson, operator of a bak- 
ery and delicatessen in Sioux Falls, 
recently held the “grand opening” of his 
esiablishment despite action by Office of 
Price Administration officials denying his 
application for an additional sugar al- 
lotment. 

May G. Fletcher has taken possession 
of the City Bakery, Hot Springs, which 
he purchased from Peter Cristo. 

TENNESSEE 

he Chattanooga (Tenn.) Bakery, Inc., 
has registered with the secretary of state 
in Indianapolis the trade-mark “Moon 
Pie,” class 45 of foods and ingredients 
of food. 

'he Cayce-Rhodes Bakery, Martin, 
has installed a new oven with a ca- 
pacity of 216 loaves per hour. Buns, 
rolls, cookies and cakes also will be 


turned out in the new oven. Butine gas 
has replaced coal for heating purposes. 
TEXAS 

A new proof box has been installed by 
the Ideal Bakery, Paris. 

Installation of a new cake mixer has 
been announced by the Mi-T-Fine Prod- 
ucts Co., in Houston. 

The Colonial Cake Co., San Antonio, 
has purchased an automatic potato chip 
machine and will add this line to the 
bakery products. 

Welch’s Bakery, San Angelo, has add- 


ed a new bread wrapper and new pans. 
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New bakers connected with the firm 
include Vernie Lockhart from Elliott's 
Bakery, Brownwood, and Larkin Brew- 
ster, cake maker. The plant is work- 
ing out a promotional on fruit cakes for 
overseas mailing as well as for the 
Christmas rush in 2-, 3-, 4- and 5-lb 
sizes. Spot radio announcements, news- 
paper and movie advertisements will 
be used. The firm will double window 
display space shortly. 

A 54-pan reel oven has been installed 
by the Texas Bakers in San Antonio. 

Installation of 12 new racks, new pan 
greasing machine, five new pocket divid- 
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ers and two new dough troughs has been 
effected in Boehme’s Bakery, San An- 
gelo. 

Welch’s Bakery, Commerce, recently 
added a new vanilla cake machine. 

A new doughnut machine has_ been 
installed by Mead’s Bakery in San 
Angelo and a new 10-shelf Reed oven 
has been purchased by the plant. O. T. 
Gray is plant manager. 

The Angelo Baking Co., San Angelo, 
formerly owned by Mr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Batchler and purchased recently by Mr. 
and Mrs. O. H. Henson, formerly of 
Handy-Andy Bakery in San Antonio, 





When the WYTASE representative called on a California baker, recently, he was intro- 


duced to the sales manager thus: 


“This is Mr. Johnson, who sells us WYTASE that 
makes our bread so good that it sells so well.” 


And that’s the kind of friendly reputation every WYTASE representative is proud to claim. 


So when the WYTASE representative calls on you, ask him to tell you how WYTASE 
is making bread with improved color and better flavor that sells so well for other bakers. 
He'll be glad to help you produce the kind of bread—with WYTASE—that will hold your 


market now...and post war. 


TRADE MARK 





38th and 


the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme ingredient for whitening the dough. 


R. SHORT 


South 


*Original report on file, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
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May Streets, 











COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Illinois 
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TEA TABLE = [hree Fine Flours... 


OVENSPRING 
BIG VALUE 


VAAN AVRNAAY 








Limit yourself to these three fine 
bakery flours when you are selecting 
your leader. One of them is particu- 
larly suited to your plant and your 
bread. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. + SALINA, KANSAS 








Very 
Special 
Reasons 


for Consideration by 
Every Flour Buyer 








1. Central Source of Supply 














| Cg 3 2. Complete Range of Flours 
3. You Deal Direct with Principals 


SOFT WHEAT FLOURS . . . BREAD FLOURS . . . FAMILY TYPE FLOURS 


5,000 Cwts. Flour —— 300 Tons Commercial Feed —— 1,000,000 Bu. Storage 


SCHULTZ, ag a & CO. PEittinors 





a coop RETRIEVER -- 


ee? ° 

née eWhether vee are hunting game or sales, 
you need a good retriever. In hunting 
game it’s a dog—in direct mail a return 
envelope. Return Envelopes are being soft- 
pedalled today to save paper. But they 
will be back in force after victory, 

Tension knows how! 


TENSION PAN AYA = Re) >) = @e):3-9 
Otigernally 
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500 South 5th St. Main 0547 Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants -¢ 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 





MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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Country-Milled 

from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT | 
OWNER 
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Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








66 . 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
lam O n ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











Jones-HETTELSATER ConstrucTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 
—— 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS BUILDERS 





Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftato, N. y. 
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has purchased new cake pans. The 
owners specialize on specialty breads 
but will place emphasis on fruit cakes 
as well. 

M. O. 
name of his recently purchased Whitaker 
Bakery, Colorado City, to Hardegree’s 
Mity-Nice Bakery. 


Hardegree has changed the 


VIRGINIA 

The Virginia State Corp. Commission 
has issued an amendment to Barker 
Bake Shops, Inc., a Delaware corpora- 
tion now authorized to do business in 
Virginia, increasing its maximum author- 
ized capital stock from 200 shares com- 
mon without par value and $5,000 pre- 
ferred to 800 shares common without 
par value and $10,000 preferred. 

WASHINGTON 

Robert J. and Selma M. Eberle have 
sold Eberle’s Home Bakery, Seattle, to 
H. L. Engstrom. 
Charles Boyd has purchased — the 
Spady Bakery, Kelso. He was former- 
ly production manager for the Kilpat 
rick Bakery Co., Denver. 

The entire Faith- 
full’s Bakery, Tacoma, has been redec- 


establishment of 


orated, ‘The proprietors are Mr. and 
Mrs. J. A. Faithfull. 

Ace Walbridge has sold the Woodland 
Bakery, Woodland, to Joe Grimes and 
LeRoy Henry. 

Krizman’s Bakery, Seattle, has been 
old to Edwin J. Chureh by James J. 
Wills. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

The Warwood (W. Va.) Bakery was 
destroyed by fire Sept. 3, with a loss 
estimated at $10,000 to $15,000. 

WISCONSIN 

The Karlen Bakery, Monroe, operated 
since 1924 by Mrs. Emilie Karlen, has 
heen purchased by Edward Gustafson, 
\ baker for the shop since 1939, The 


bakery has been in operation in Monroe 


or over 20 years, and had been ac 
quired by Mrs. Karlan from Albert W. 
Zilmer. 

The C. D. Kirk Bakery, in business 
it Rhinelander for 43 years, changed 
hands recently when the Nolingberg 
saking Co., or Iron River, Mich., took 
over operations. ‘The bakery was estab 
lished in 1900. According to plans, the 
new owners will modernize the bakery 
ind install a new store front. 

It is also reported that H. Guest, 
former Chicago baker, has taken an 
»ption on a_ store building on Brown 
Street in Rhinelander, where he ex- 
ects to open a bakery. Mr. Guest has 
ipplied to the WPB for 
uurchase an oven and to WFA for ra- 


authority to 


ioned foodstuffs. Other necessary bak- 


g equipment is already owned by 
Guest. 

Walter Militzer, who, with Mrs. Milit- 
er, operates the Militzer Bakeries in 
Milwaukee, has purchased a 60-ft piece 
if improved property on North Cramer 
Street at a cost of $63,000. 

The Swedish Bakery, formerly at 205 
Washington St., 
irger quarters at 215 Third St. Chil- 


Wausau, has moved to 


dren attending the opening of the new 
hop on Aug, 30 were presented with 

n appropriate back-to-school gift—a 
free pencil. 

L. H. Pace, identified in the baking 
industry in Chicago for several years 
ind more recently civilian instructor 
in baking for the army, has been named 


superintendent of the bakeshop of the 
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Boston Store, Milwaukee department 
store, in charge of. production, purchas- 
ing and other mechanical aspects of the 
bakery. He succeeds Leo Zacher who 
resigned recently to become production 
manager for the Milwaukee Preserve & 
Flavor Co., headed by J. J. Welsh. Re- 
cently the Boston Store moved the bak- 
ery from its ninth floor store location 
to expanded quarters in its warehouse 
on South First Street. 
plies all of the breads, pastries and 


The bakery sup- 


other bakery goods sold by the store's 
bakery department, also providing bak- 


ery goods for its restaurant. 


The Antigo (Wis.) Bakery has _ re- 
opened after being closed for redec- 
orating. 

F. E. McGough, owner of the Rice 
Lake Baking Co., has purchased the 
Sandven Bakery, also in Rice Lake, from 
Amund Sandven. 

John Punzenberger, who has conduct- 
ed the Plymouth (Wis.) Home Bakery 
for the past 14 years, has sold his 
business to Paul Buenzow. Mr. Buen- 
zow has taken possession of the shop. 

The Spooner (Wis.) Bakery was re- 
cently gutted by fire, and damage is 
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estimated at about $5,000. 
is owned by Mrs. Nina Ross and the 


The building 


equipment by E. Goldsberry, owner of 
the bakery. Mr. Goldsberry plans to 


reopen the bakery as soon as_ possible. 
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EGEKVIST BAKERIES PLANS 
$30,000 ADDITION TO PLANT 

Egekvist Bak- 


eries, Ine., Minneapolis, multiple unit 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.- 


retail chain, has taken out a_ building 
permit for $30,000 to erect an addition 
to its plant. 
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Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 
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LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need. 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Spring Patents 


Clears 


Cake Flours 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Whole Wheat 


Cracker Flours 
Rye Flours 


Full Fat Soybean Flour 


LOCKPORT, ‘en 


Kansas Patents 
High Gluten 
Pastry Flours 


INC. 

























DO YOU KNOW . os 2 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects concerned with 
the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright boys, nor dunce 
caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, turn to page 78 for a check 
against the correct statements. Each question answered correctly counts five points. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 
citric acid and yellow color will improve 
the flavor and color of canned peaches 
that are flat. 

3.—Whole 


1.—The baking quality of flour is not 
harmed if it has been stored at 140° F. 
True or false? 
milk 


True or false? 


2.—The addition of a small amount of powder has _ better 
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keeping qualities than skim milk powder. 
True or false? 

4.—Storing yeast at a temperature 
of 0° F. is harmful to 
at 95° F. 


more it than 


when it is stored True or 


false? 
5.—It is possible to develop a case 


of rope in bread from returned stale 


bread. True or false? 


6.—The average pound loaf of graham 


bread contains about 1,000 calories. 


True or false? 
7.—The richness of the dough has no 


effect on the finished products when 





















SILK 
FLOSS 


thrill. 


bread . 


Your Challenge 


To build a bread 


business that is 
more than a tem- 
porary business 


FLOU R =» « » meets this challenge 


with a flour that bakes 
delicious, habit forming 
.. the kind 
housewives like to buy 
and like to watch their 


families eat. 


Ww 











Daily Capacity—9,000 cwts. 


WICHITA 


Since 1894 





THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Elevator Storage—3,500,000 Bushels 


KANSAS 
Supplementary Plnt—MARION, OHIO 
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making refrigerated sweet doughs, True 
or false? 

8.—When making white layer cakes, 
the pH of the cakes should be slightly 
below 7 for the best possible crumb 
color. True or false? 

9.—In the bakeshop it is the general 
practice to use 1 part soda, 2 parts 
cream of tartar and 1 part filler (starch) 
to replace baking powder. True or 
false? 

10.—In an efficiently operated bread 
shop the divider loss is usually held 
down to about 1%4% or less. True or 
false? 
11.—Egg whites, replacing part of the 


water, are sometimes used in making 


pie dough to improve the crust. True or 
false? 

12.—The average loaf of white bread 
12% 
True or false? 


will contain about moisture, 12 
hours after baking. 

13.—In a cake or cooky formula where 
the amount of salt to use is not stated, 
2 oz of salt should be used for every 


10 lbs of dough. True or false? 
14.—When making fondant, the sugar 

and water are usually cooked to about 

242° F. 


15.—Invert syrup contains levulose and 


True or false? 


dextrose. Levulose is figured as being 
L72% 
True or false? 


about sweet and dextrose about 
T5%. 
16.—Egg whites should never be used 
in hard roll doughs. ‘True or false? 
17.—Flour from newly harvested wheat 
requires more mixing than flour milled 
the 8 or 


later when making bread doughs. 


from same wheat 10 months 
True 
or false? 

18.—There is no known method of 
preventing the fermentation of blisters 
on the bottom of custard pies. True or 
false? 

19.—From 25% soft wheat 


flour is often used in sweet doughs in 


20% to 


order to produce a more tender eating 
product. True or false? 

20.—To help decrease the charring or 
burning of raisins in raisin bread, they 
should be soaked in a malt solution com- 
posed of 1 lb malt to 10 Ibs of water. 


True or false? 
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QM COOKS AND BAKERS 
STUDY DEHYDRATED FOODS 


Recognizing the growing importance 





of dehydrated foods on menus in over- 
H. Arnold, com- 
the Air 
Forces, has ordered all cooks and bak- 
the Air 


embarking overseas, to 


seas theaters, Gen. H. 


manding general of Army 
before 


the 


Fo rcees, 
take 


cooking of 


ers in Army 
for 
and 
at 52 Quarter- 
master Corps Schools for Bakers and 
Cooks the 


is at least one of these schools in each 


course in processing 


dehydrated foods given 
throughout country. There 
of the nine service commands. 

In General Arnold’s letter to his com- 
manding generals and officers he states: 
“With dehydrated foods rapidly becom- 
ing the mainstay of the menu in over- 
seas theaters, the current and continu- 
the 
growing dehydrated food list, and new 


ous introduction of new items to 


methods of preparation, it is obvious 
that mess personnel cannot keep abreast 
of advancement in this subject without 
recurrent up-to-date in- 


proper and 


struction.” 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





A summary of recent develop- 
ments in products and processes. 
For further information write the 
firms mentioned or the publishers, 
M8 So. Sixth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

¥ ¥ 


Flooring Material 


For floors taking heavy traffic, the 
A. C. Horn Co., Long Island City, New 


NATIONAL GRAIN YEAST CORPORATION 
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York, describes a new product, Ferem, 
in a bulletin recently issued. It is for 
use in places where tough, durable floors, 
which are not slippery, are required. 
The bulletin declares that Ferem con- 
tains no sand, stone or silica and re- 
quires only the addition of cement and 
water. Ferem floors are resistant to 
wear, water and chemical disintegration. 
The principal component of Ferem has 
a rating of 9 in hardness on the Mohs 
scale, which is only one point less than 
the diamond. 

Ferem can be used in new construction 
or when patching, resurfacing or relay- 


ing worn and eroded floors. Floor top- 
pings with Ferem are claimed to have 
approximately four times the compres- 
sive and tensile strength of ordinary 
cement topped floors. The labor cost to 
install a Ferem floor is no more than 
that of an ordinary floor. The cost 
of Ferem component is necessarily high- 
er than the cost of sand and stone or 


gravel. 


Reduction Unit 

The Cleveland (Ohio) Worm & Gear 
Co. offers a four-page illustrated bulle- 
tin which embodies a concise description 





ENRICHED 
WHITE BREAD 


is now playing a significant part in supplying 
the nutritional needs of the American people. 
Equally important it is building a lasting 
foundation for an even greater Baking Indus- 
try in the future. 

We are keeping abreast of every new devel- 
opment in this far reaching program. Make 
National Grain Yeast Corporation your en- 
richment headquarters. 
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of the new Speedaire fan cooled worm 
gear reduction units. A large illustra- 
tion in this bulletin shows how the high 
velocity air stream is held on a directed 
course by the double wall housing, how 
the heat-dissipating surface is nearly 
doubled by integrally cast fins on the 
outer wall of the housing. Because of 
the more effective removal of heat, the 
bulletin says, the unit delivers up to twice 
the horsepower capacity obtainable from 
standard type worm reducers of equal 
size, when operated at the usual motor 


speeds. 


Cellophane “Lunch Box” 


’ 


Tough cellophane “lunch boxes” built 
to protect invasion food from water and 
moisture are standard equipment for 
U. S. troops overseas. Able to with 
stand intense heat and cold, the cello 
phane keeps food dry in any kind of 
climate. Made of two-ply moisture 
proof cellophane, the bags are heat 
sealed after they are filled, thus com 
pletely insulating them against weather 
Besides offering moisture-tight protec- 
tion, they are water-repellent and ex 
tremely tough and durable. Use of this 
special cellophane as a wrapping for 
these rations opens up many _ postwar 
possibilities for it in civilian indus 
tries, according to engineers of Sylvani 
Industrial Corp., which has produced 
tons of it at the company’s big plan 
in Fredericksburg, Va. Present indica 
tions are that two such sheets of cello 
phane, laminated as they are in the 
“lunch boxes,” will be used increasing]; 
in the food and allied industries, and 
developments now under way will great 
ly broaden the fields in which it may 


be employed. 


Marking Machine 

A compact unit to mark containers on 
conveyor systems or machines has been 
announced by Adolph Gottscho, Inc., 
New York. The unit can be used 
to mark control numbers, dates, codes, 
weight or brand names, and can be 
moved throughout the plant if necessary. 
More than one machine may be mounted 
to mark the same object from different 
sides at the same time. Dies or types 
are interchangeable and inking is auto 
matic, once on the downstroke and once 


on the upstroke. 


Wheat Syrup 

A sweetener syrup like corn syrup is 
being produced from wheat by General 
Foods Corp., New York. Confectioners, 
ice cream manufacturers, bakers and 
bottlers are using the wheat grain syrup 
as a sugar extender, it is reported by 
B. W. Dyer & Co:;, exclusive sales agents 
for the product, 


Steam Water Heater 

A new steam mixer water heater in a 
complete unit, including heater, tempera- 
ture regulator, temperature-pressure re- 
lief valve, thermometer and water pres- 
sure regulator and steam and water 
pressure gauges, has been announced by 
the O’Brien Steam Specialty Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Employing a new muffler-diffuser type 
mixing nozzle, the O’Brien heater uses 
the condensate itself as hot water. There 
is no waste of condensate, and no con- 
densation return system is required. ‘The 
unit is designed for steam pressures of 
50 Ibs to 150 lbs, The heater can be 
easily installed near the point of use to 
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Whatever's the 


BEST BAG FOR YOUR USE 


... we make it! 
















"all 
gi 
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SAR MIES 


m East Pepperell, Mass. 
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Warn you buy your flour bags from 
Bemis, among the important advantages 
you enjoy is this: You can buy whatever 
type is best for your particular use— 
cotton, paper, multiwall, burlap or 


waterproof. 


Bemis is a leading producer of ail 
types of flour bags and consequently has 
no reason to high-pressure you toward 
any one type. We have no favorites. Ifour 
experienced packaging specialists can 
help you to determine which is the best 
for your use, you may be sure that their 


analysis and advice will be unbiased. 


Suppose, for instance, a change in your 
product or in handling conditions war- 
rants switching from some other type 
of bag to multiwall paper bags. We 
make multiwall paper, as well as tex- 


tile, bags—so your interest is ours, too. 


Whatever’s the best bag for your use 
...we make it. 


BEMIS BAGS 


74) 
"y Compa 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES Baltimore * Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo + Charlotte 

Chicago + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis 

Kansas City + Los Angeles + Lovwisville « Memphis + Minneapolis 

Mobile - New Orleans - New York City + Norfolk +» Oklahoma City 

Omaha ef Peoria vd St Helens, Ore ° Sr Louis + Salina + Salt Loke City 
San Francisco « Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif 


See ren BAGS- SINCE 1858 
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deliver an adequate supply of hot water 
at controlled temperatures. There is 
also a wide selection of temperature 
ranges available, making the unit prac- 
tical as either a primary or booster 
heater. 

While copper alloys remain on the crit- 
ical list, the mixer body is being sup- 
plied in close-grained iron. When condi- 
tions again permit, the body will be 
cast bronze similar to previous models. 
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BREAD SURVEY FILM SHOWN 
Cuicaco, In1t.—The Chicago 
mann division of Standard Brands, Inc., 


Fleisch- 
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FLOUR 





KANSAS BEST 
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held a luncheon meeting Sept. 12 at 
the Sherman Hotel for about 100 bakers, 
showing the film of the national con- 
sumer bread survey. The survey was 
made in 68 cities by experienced inves- 
who interviewed housewives. 
the showing of the film a 
distributed to all in at- 
facts re- 


tigators, 
Following 
booklet was 
tendance, summarizing the 


vealed in the survey. 
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PRUNE AND RAISIN PRICES 
Wasuinoton, D, C.—Ceiling prices for 
dried prunes and 


sales of unpacked 


for 








raisins of the 1944 and later crops by 
producers, dehydrators and dry-yard op- 
erators have been established by OPA. 
These ceilings are at the level of the 
support prices of the WFA for prunes 
and all raisins except tray slip muscat 
are based on a recom- 
They are the 


raisins, which 
mended price of $210 ton. 
maximum prices that packers of prunes 
and raisins may pay. The new ceilings 
for prunes are $200 ton for 80-count 
California “three district” prunes and 
$195 ton for 80-count California “out- 
side” and for Washington and Oregon 


prunes. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... 
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CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA, 
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LITERATURE 


Following are summaries of recent 
publications of interest. In most 
cases copies of the booklets or other 
literature can be obtained by writing 
the companies mentioned or THE 
MiL_er PusBLisHING Co., 118 South 
Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Salt Fact Book 


“The Story of Diamond Crystal Salt,” 
from the time it is drawn from a depth 
of 2,500 feet below the earth’s surface 
until it makes a final appearance in the 
familiar red and yellow package, is told 
in a new, profusely illustrated, 24-page 
available. It may be 
had by writing the Diamond 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
refining 


fact book now 
Crystal 
The two regular methods, 
plus the exclusive Diamond Crystal Al- 
berger process, are explained in under- 
standable picture stories as one of the 
outstanding features of the publica- 
tion. Other features include an explana- 
tion of how telescoping pipes are used 
in pumping salt from the heart of the 
earth; hand drawings of a “few” of the 
14,000 
adaptation of salt for specialized indus- 
picturization of the 
technically 


ways in which salt is used; 
uses; and a 
scientifically and 


trial 
work of 
trained men whose charge is the main- 
tenance of purity, quality, cleanliness, 
uniformity and packaging of Diamond 
Crystal products. 

A highly entertaining and informa- 
tive section of the salt fact book in- 
cludes factual sketches of the part salt 
has played in the life of man through 
the ages. Helpful hints to everyday 
living, through unusual uses of salt, are 
contained in a_ special section entitled 


’ 


“salt secrets.’ 
. . 
Store Fronts 

A full color, illustrated booklet, “Kaw 
neer Machines for Selling,’ published 
by The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich., gives 
information on a new conception of store 
fronts as advertising—as “Machines for 
Selling.” It is based as research with 


authorities on architecture and_ retail 
merchandising. 
Infrared Brochure 

Realizing that the uses and limita 


tions of the Near Infrared Process aré 
usually cloaked in a veil of mystery, 
the Wabash Appliance Corp., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has prepared a special profusel) 
illustrated brochure -on the subject. 


Cabinet Fermentation 

At the twenty-first 
of the American Society of Bakery En 
gineers last March, a discussion of con 
trolled room fermentation vs. low cabi 
net fermentation took place among thre: 


annual meeting 


whom presented 


then the en 


speakers, each of 
different 
tire group joined in a discussion. 

Two of the three papers have alread 
been released to the membership. Th« 
third paper, entitled, “Experiments wit! 
Changes of Air Structure During Fer 
mentation,” by Harry C. Johnson, Mon 
tana Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
has just been released to the member 


viewpoint, and 


ship. 
This six-page mimeographed bulletin 
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Milled at the Capital of the 
Nation’s Greatest Wheat 
Growing and Flour 
Milling State. 
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CONSIDER THE LASTING ADVANTAGES 
OF QUALITY 


Today is the day to begin, if you have not already 
started, a well planned quality program for your 
bakery business that will conform to quality tastes 


today and hold that appeal in the uncertain days 
ahead. 


Postwar buyers are also today’s buyers. They will 
continue to use the kind of bread PAGE’S permits 
you to bake. 


Plenty of High Quality Bread Is a Wartime Essential 


The THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 


DAVID G. PAGE, President 
MILTON P. FULLER, Vice-President TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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nection with the postwar expansion of —including outer wall of Wet Strength 
q! its research and development program. Kraft—two walls of Asphale Laminated 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE Kraft—water proof glue and wax-dipped 















































































































covers a discussion of the technical 
changes which take place in the air sur- 
rounding the sponge and dough when 
it is fermented in a cabinet. 

When Mr. Johnson presented the pa- 
per at the meeting, he showed 11 slides 
to illustrate his findings. The present 
bulletin does not reproduce the slides, 
which will appear in the printed pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting, now in 
course of preparation. 

A copy of this bulletin will be sent 
on request to the secretary, Victor E. 
Marx, 1541 Birchwood Ave., Chicago 
26, Ill., if a 6¢ stamped addressed en- 
velope is enclosed. 
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Red Star Sets Up 
Bakery Products 
Research Branch 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co., Mil- 
waukee, has announced the _ establish- 





ment of a bakery products research divi- 
sion, which will be responsible for the 
development of new products for sale 
and distribution to the baking industry. 

Activities of this new department will 
be under the direction of Dr. Paul P. 
Merritt who comes to the Red Star or- 
ganization direct from the University 





Dr. Merritt 





Paul P. 


of Minnesota where he has served as 
assistant professor for the experimental 
milling and baking department since 
1937. 

Dr. Merritt is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas with a bachelor of 
science degree in chemical engineering. 
He earned his Doctor of Philosophy de- 
gree in bio-chemistry at the University 
of Minnesota. Prior to accepting the 
professorship at the university he acted 
as chief chemist for the Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., Dallas, Texas. 

The establishment of a bakery prod- 
ucts research division is.one of several 
steps to be taken by Red Star in con- 








In order to produce a good pie crust, 
the amount of shortening or lard to use 
is about 70 to 75% of the weight of 
flour. The flour should be either a spe- 
cial pie flour or an unbleached pastry 
flour. 











LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 


wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


w 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS innesora 




















For the baker who cares 
SHORT PATENT 
CHEROKEE BAKER’S PATENT 
STRAIGHT GRADE 
«+e. exceptional flours 
made only from 


selected hard 


spring wheat 





CAPITAL FiLourn MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 

















HAMMOND BAGS 


_— \ WU R y) YOUR PROOLCT 









Hammond Over-Seas Bags are built 
to safely go ’round the world! 
Strong, Rugged 5-ply Multi-wall Overslips 


bottom meet Army and Navy specifications. 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


Paper Mill and Bag Factory - WELLSBURG, W. VA. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


You will like the way 
SUNNY KANSAS 
transfers its agreeable 
baking characteristics 
into delightful eating 


qualities. 


* 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA KANSAS 























For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











Established 1877 





The distinctive quality you get 
from IMPERIAL flour is just 
the kind of royal results one 
would expect from a product 


with its lineage. 


Fine wheat, a modern mill, 
excellent workmanship and an 


abiding pride of product —all 
this is IMPERIAL. 


Yad 


“VELVET” 


Short Patent 


with the same background 
Also offers you 
SUPERLATIVE QUALITY 


Yad 
THE 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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Investment in tomorrow 


All during the tedious journey by boat and wagon from 
Ohio, the Fletchers treasured a little bag of black walnuts. 

John Fletcher dropped them in the rich soil of his new 
homesteaded land on the north bank of the Minnesota 
river: Long before the saplings that sprouted from these 
strange seeds came slowly into bearing, the man who 
planted them was dead—another John Fletcher, a son, 
gathered the first crop. 

But the heaviest yield was still to come. This fall, 
grandson John Fletcher III harvested and sold a hundred 


bushels of black walnuts from the towering trees that came 





out of Ohio as a handful of seeds 82 years ago. 

Would you build a heritage for your children? Then 
plant your tree in a free country, where a man is master of 
his own fate, where individual rights and privileges are 
written so all can understand, where plans can be based on 
freedoms that are guaranteed. Guaranteed by yourself. 

The freedoms that have made America great breathe 
vigorous life into everything her citizens do today. For us 
at General Mills, they inspire all our pioneering in manu- 
facture, all our research in foods and vitamins, all our plans 


for thefuture. To guard them, we pledge ourtireless vigilance. 
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HEY, SARGE! 
LISTEN 
TO THIS..- 


WE kKNow what you’re up against, try- 
ing to issue uniforms to a bunch of 
rookies! You don’t mind the size 38 
who wears size 9 shoes. But that big 
6 ft. 7 in. bruiser who weighs 340—man, 
oh, man! Or the squirt who wears a 51, 
shoe—they drive a guy to distraction! 








\nd in the salt business we’ve got to 
“fit” the salt to the job. Butter makers 
don’t want large, slow dissolving crys- 
tals in Butter Salt. We remove the “big 
ones” so completely, you won’t find 
even a trace on a 28-mesh Tylor screen. 
But they don’t want fine dust, either, 
to cause pasting in the churn, Diamond 
Crystal Butter Salt contains only 3% 
of particles small enough to pass 
through a 65-mesh screen! 








Yes, it’s just as exacting for a salt pro- 
ducer to remove over-sized and under- 
sized salt crystals . . . as for the “top 
kick” to take care of his over-sized and 
under-sized rookies. If we know the 
average “top kick,” however, he gets 
results and so do we at Diamond 
Crystal. That’s why you can be sure 
of clean screening whenever you specify 
Diamond Crystal. Take your choice of 
grade or grain—it’s tops by actual tests! 





NEED HELP? HERE IT Is! 


If you have a salt problem, let our 
Director of Technical Service help! Just 
address him in care of Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. B-2, St. Clair, Michigan. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 


ALBERGER 
PROCESS 








The Finest and Most Efficient Roll Machine 
THE DUTCHESS 
COMBINATION ROLL DIVIDER 
AND ROUNDER 
Dutchess Tool Company, Inc., Beacon,N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Best Bakery Machinery 
Since 1886 














For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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AGRICULTURE WILL SUPPLY 
CHEMISTS’ RAW MATERIALS 


Minneapouis, Minn.—Industrial chem- 
ists in the future will depend more up- 
on agricultural products as sources of 
raw materials, Dr. F. N. Peters, direc- 
for the Quaker Oats 


Co., Chicago, said at a meeting of the 


tor of research 
Associa- 
Mem- 
of the 
American Chemical Society and of the 


Northwest Section, American 
tion of Cereal Chemists, Sept. 22. 
Section 


bers of the Minnesota 


Minnesota Industrial Chemists Forum 
were guests at the meeting. 

“We have witnessed the transition 
from coal tar to petroleum chemistry,” 
Dr. Peters said, “but the limits of coal 
tar and petroleum chemistry are finite. 
The supply of agricultural by-products 
is infinite.” 

The major part of Dr. Peters’ address 
consisted of a technical discussion of the 
manufacture and utilization of furfural 
and _ its The chemical is 


obtained chiefly from oat hulls, cotton- 


derivatives. 
seed bran and corn cobs. Its principal 
uses are as a bonding agent in the manu- 
facture of carborundum abrasive wheels, 
as a solvent in refining lubricating oils 
and in the manufacture of dyestuffs. 
From 1918, the 
discovered, until 1942 the chief problem 


when chemical was 
connected with furfural was its utiliza- 
1919 only 40 


Facilities for its manufacture have been 


tion. In oz were used. 


expanded considerably since the start of 
the war furfural 
demand that an AAA priority is re- 


and now is in such 


quired. 
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Bakers Get Salute in 
Post Ad 


The of 
America are given a rousing salute by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for their contribu- 
tion to the war food effort in an adver- 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. bakers 


tisement in a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post. 

With a 
ing various bakery delectables and fram- 


four-color illustration featur- 


ing the entire page, the advertisement, 
headed “The Light That Shines Through 
the Night,” highlights an illustration of 
a bakery at work at night, lights shin- 
ing through its windows. 

“Tonight, across this nation, a great 
army of workers goes into action—as the 
bakers of America again assume their 
tasks,” the “Night after 
night their lights are burning, that we 
True, the 


salute reads. 
may have our daily bread, 
baking industry neither asks nor ex- 
pects special recognition for its work 
against wartime odds. But we who have 
witnessed its to its 
wholehearted co-operation, believe a pub- 


eagerness serve, 
lic tribute is both timely and well de- 
served. 

“So, on the occasion of Pillsbury’s 75th 
anniversary, salute the of 
Those lights that gleain in 


we bakers 
America. 
bakery windows symbolize the allegiance 
of an industry that is steadfast in pur- 


pose, tremendous in scope.” 
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MILL PRODUCTS CO. LIQUIDATES 

Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas City Mill 
Products Co., for about 23 years a dis- 
tributor of flour and allied products in 
Kansas City, liquidated its business Sept. 
1, it was announced by W. M. Heltemes, 
head of the business. 


MILLER 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 


- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, III, 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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AKE FLOURS | 


“Made Good" Since 1855 
by 


Detroit 26, Mich. 





CORN MEAL 
GRAIN PRODUCTS 
ANIMAL and 
POULTRY FEEDS 


Manufactured by 


STALEY MILLING CO. 
_ KANSAS CITY 16,0. 


a 
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Fort Morgan Mills 


Family and Bakery Flour 
Milled only from the very choicest 
Colorado highland wheats 
FORT MORGAN “i COLORADO 











‘““FRUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 


lo 











A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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REGIONAL PENNSYLVANIA 
MEETING WELL ATTENDED 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—The regional meeting 
of the Pennsylvania State Bakers As- 
sociation at Hotel Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, 
Sept. 13, was well attended. William 
Maier, Reading, president of the asso- 
‘ ciation, welcomed the members and 
spoke of the value of regional meetings 
in discussing the local problems of 
members, stating each had _ different 
problems to present at the meetings 
and the knowledge gained in many lo- 
calities aided all the bakers of the 
state. He outlined how the association 
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had served in the bakers’ problems 
of manpower and materials shortages, 
OPA rulings, selective service and other 
trying wartime conditions. Mr. Maier 
cautioned all bakers to submit their 
cake and sweet goods prices under 
MPR-319 to Washington in April and 
October, if wholesalers; to the local 
office, if retailers; to both if they are 
both retailers and wholesalers, Mr. 
Maier made an urgent appeal to be 
very careful in dealing with bobtailers. 
He cited many difficulties that have 
arisen with independent contractors. He 
told of large tax assessments that the 


government had billed to bakers on 


bobtailing operations. 

Plans should be made’ for V-Day, 
Mr. Maier stated. Bakers probably 
should close, he said, but all big and 
small bakers should plan so that baking 
in the process be finished and the shop 
cleaned up. 

“Plan to have sandwiches and bread 
a plenty, 24 to 36 hours after the vic- 
tory is announced,” he added. “By 
that time people will be getting over 
celebrating and will want sandwiches 
and meals, and it is our business to 
see that buns and bread are plentiful 
then.” 

Secretary Staab 


Theodore gave an 








Today These Flows 
Earn Thein Medals 


IN YOUR BAKERY 


Charm and Rex flour, 


systematically and scientifically built 
in our modern mill, earn their right to 
bread baking honor in your shop. 


For more than 60 years these fine 
bread baking flours have earned dis- 
tinction for excellence. Today, as ever, 
they are up-to-the-minute producers 
for the efficient baker. 





J. F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 Merchants Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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interesting resume of a survey of Penn- 
sylvania bakers, details of which are 
reported elsewhere in this issue. 

The Retail Master Bakers Association 
of Western Pennsylvania held __ its 
monthly meeting in conjunction with 
the regional meeting at South Hills 
Country Club, in the afternoon and 
evening. Chairman of the .afternoon 
sessions was Louis J. Dudt, owner of 
Dudt’s Bakery, Carrick. Edward E. 
Hanscom, Jr., Hanscom Bros, Bakery, 
Philadelphia, gave a splendid talk on 
“Sales Promotion, Store -Management 
and Advertising for Retail Bakeries.” 
Mr. Hanscom stressed the need for care- 
ful planning for postwar days in all 
three phases of his address. 

Frank G, Jungewaelter, secretary of 
the Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, described that organization’s labor 
time studies in retail bakeries. His 
address was so timely and interesting 
that many resulted in the 
round table discussions following. 

S. P. Stallworth, Ertl Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, and vice president of the 
Pennsylvania State Bakers Association, 
was chairman of the evening session. 
One hundred and fifty had dinner at 
the club. William Maier sang several 
solos and Frank Jungewaelter gave his 


questions 


imitations. 

Stephen Hobeler, area chief of train- 
ing, War Manpower Commission, spoke 
on “Industry and Apprenticeship,” and 
outlined the many postwar problems of 
all industries. Thomas P. Kenny, WMC 
area supervisor for apprenticeship train- 
ing, Philadelphia, spoke in detail of 
the training programs. 

S. D. McKinley, Standard Brands, 
Inc., showed the film, “The Story of a 
Nationwide Bread Survey.” 
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COLD STORAGE ORDER 

Wasninoeton, D. C.—In an effort to 
free cold storage space for the appl 
and pear crop WFA has prohibited stor 
age of dried and evaporated fruit in 
refrigerated warehouses between Sept 
30 and Dec. 31, in those states where 
space is needed for apples and pears 
Amendment to WFO-111.1, the cold 
storage order, affects Maine, New Hamp- 
Massachusetts, Rhode 
York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Mary 
land, Distriet of Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Iowa, 


shire, Vermont, 


Island, Connecticut, New 
Columbia, 


Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


Washington, Oregon and California. 
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BAKERY STRIKE SETTLED 

Beprorp, Inp.—-A strike that resulted 
when a bread mixer was discharged by 
the Grocers’ Baking Co., Bedford, for 
coming to Sept. 1 
when a settlement was effected by strik- 
They agreed 
three local 


work ‘late, ended 


ers and the management. 
to select a committee of 
residents who are to decide if the man- 
agement was justified in discharging tlie 
employee. The strike lasted four days, 
affected 50 workers and disrupted bred 
deliveries in Bedford and other cities 
and towns within a radius of 50 miles. 
The bakery workers are members of thie 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union (AFL). 
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Diastatic malt syrup contains the en- 
zyme, diastase, which has the ability to 
liquefy starch granules and to convert 
the liquefied starch into maltose, sugar 
and dextrins. 
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The eagle thrives on competition. It has 
the strength to take it and like it. 


AMERICAN EAGLE FLOUR 


‘i i 
The ADMIRAL Also shows its quality most conspicuously 


when baked in competition. Try it. 


Se H-D-Lee FlourMills ®. 


CAPACITY 5,000 SACKS 
Salina ~~ Kansas 


For Extra Economy 




















Trade-Mark Registered 
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Products of 1944 Durum Crop 
to Show Lower Protein Level 


Macaroni processors will find products 
from the 1944 durum crop. showing 
slightly less color and about .75%. to 
1% lower in protein than last year, the 
Northwest Crop Improvement <Associa- 
tion points out. Both southwestern hard 
red winter and northwestern hard red 
spring wheats are also lower in protein 
this year. 

Low protein is caused by an insuffi- 
cient supply of nitrogen, a plant food, 
during the growing season. Light mois- 
ture supplies during the winter, coupled 
with a cool summer, failed to decompose 
enough old crop residue to supply am- 
ple nitrogen for a higher protein crop. 

The color change is due to two fac- 
tors, the type of growing season and 
heavy fall rains which caught much of 
the crop in windrows and shocks. Wheat 
was rain soaked followed by cool, damp 
weather that retarded drying. The re- 
sult was some sprout damage and some 
changing of the berry from a_ hard, 
vitreous condition to a softer texture 
causing much more of it to grade amber 
durum and durum rather than hard am- 
ber durum. 

The durum supply in 1943-44 was 
65,000,000 bus—28,000,000 bus in the 
carry-over and a _  387,000,000-bu crop. 
In 1944-45 there probably will be a 
50,000,000-bu  supply—14,800,000  carry- 
over and 35,500,000-bu crop. Mills ground 
20,400,000 bus during the last crop year. 
The average grind for the past nine 
years was approximately 17,600,000 bus 
annually. Mills should have an ample 
durum supply, but the smaller carry- 
over allows less opportunity for blending 
of the two crops for color improvement 
or increased protein content of semolina 


and flour. 





* “A” AWARD * 





The War Food Administration’s “A” 
flag was awarded to the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., on Sept. 8. 
The ceremony took place on the grounds 
before the company’s administration build- 
ing, with a speaker’s platform erected 
for the occasion. In the picture above 
O. D. Fisher, left, president of the com- 
pany, is shown receiving the flag from 
Maj. A. M. Prothro. 


Low protein, yellow berry, and soft- 
ening of the wheat kernel by rain will 
reduce the semolina yield of the wheat 
somewhat. 

Durum wheat protein has been gradu- 
ally decreasing since 1941 when it ay- 
eraged about 13.5%. In 1942 it was 
12.3%, in 1943 12.2% and in 1944 around 
11.5%. The protein content of 1944-45 
semolina and durum flour will probably 
range between 10 and 10.5% which will 
figure 11.5% to 12% on a moisture free 
basis. The present crop is similar to 
that of 1928 when semolina protein ay- 
eraged below 11%. 

However, quality rather than quantity 
of protein is the important item. Low 
protein semolina and flour can produce 
good macaroni if properly processed and 
there are no indications that the 1944 
crop will not produce a_ satisfactory 
product. 

Lower protein will create problems 
for some macaroni processors provided 
they are not prepared to make necessary 
adjustments to overcome this condition. 

In discussing with durum millers the 
effect of protein on the manufacture of 
macaroni products, they advise that 
lowered protein will to some extent de- 
crease macaroni tolerance. This is par- 
ticularly true in the winter months when 
the relative humidity is low and maca- 
roni products are usually subjected to 
severe or too fast drying which causes 
increased breaking and checking. Some 
macaroni manufacturers may find it 
necessary to adjust their processing pro- 
cedure, setting up more careful control 
in the handling and drying of macaroni 
products to eliminate the possibility of 


breakage losses. 
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OPA CLARIFIES PRICE ORDER 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration has issued amend- 
ment 1 to MPR 495, effective Oct. 3, 
1944, to clarify provisions concerning 
wholesalers and _ re- 
selling miscellaneous bakery 
products. Originally Revised MPR 495 
established provisions for determining 


mark-ups for 
tailers 


maximum prices for bakery products 
previously covered in MPR 262, MPR 
495 and Revised Supplementary Regula- 
tion 14. The revised order, however, did 
not precisely provide for use of Maxi- 
mum Price Regulations 421, 422 and 423. 

Wholesalers and retailers, according 
to amendment 1 to MPR 495, who are 
subject to the above mentioned regula- 
tions must calculate maximum prices 
on sales of commodities covered in MPR 
495 under provisions of MPR 421, 422 
and 423. 

However, wholesalers and retailers of 
ice cream cones who are subject to 
these orders must price their sales of 
these items under provisions of MPR 
495. 
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SECOND FIRE AT ALTMAN MILLS 
Totepo, Oxnto.—The second fire in 
about eight months at Altman Mills, 
Eldean, Ohio, occurred early Sept. 26, 
but this time with damage and loss esti- 
mated at only $10,000 as compared with 
loss claimed in excess of $200,000 last 
February. The fire is believed to have 


started in a corn crib, and damage in- 
cluded grain and mash and several thou- 
sands bushels of corn in the drier sec- 
tion. R. S. Altman, also operating plants 
and feed stores in Pennsylvania, is own- 
er of the property, and loss is reported 
to have been covered by insurance. This 
is the milling property formerly owned 
by Allen & Wheeler Co. 
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AGRONOMY SOCIETY GIVEN 
$100 FOR ESSAY PRIZES 


A prize fund of $100 has been posted 
jointly by Dr. M. A, McCall, chief of 
the division of cereal crops and diseases, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; and THE 
NorrHwestern Miuter for the use of the 
American Society of Agronomy in an 
essay competition for agricultural col- 








lege students. 

Dr. McCall, author of the leading ar- 
ticle in the Sept. 13 issue of the Mintine 
Propuction Section, declined any re- 
muneration for his manuscript and sug- 
gested instead that any money which 
would have been paid be donated to the 
agronomy society as a prize fund. 

This journal contributed the difference 
between the manuscript payment and 
$100 for the use of the society, whose 
officers will conduct an essay competi- 
tion among students when college en- 
roliment justifies holding the contest. 
Wheat breeding to improve quality of 
the grain will be the general subject of 
the essays submitted. 

Dr. McCall’s article, which appeared in 
the Sept. 13 issue, deals with factors 
that influence the protein content of 
wheat. He has studied that subject in- 
tensively for many years and is an 
authority in his field. 
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PROGRAM FOR GRAIN 
TRADE MEETING READY 


—~<p>— 


Feed Trade Affairs Prominent in Pro- 
gram of Grain and Feed Dealers 
Annual Convention 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Arthur F. Hopkins, 
president of the Charles M. Cox Co., 
Boston, and chairman of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, will re- 
view the current situation in the feed 
trade at the annual meeting of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Association 
in Chicago, Oct. 8-9. Mr. Hopkins will 
speak at the general session on the 
morning of Oct. 9. 

The National Retail Feed Committee 
and the National Feed Jobbers Com- 
mittee will hold meetings on Oct. 8, 
as will the Country Elevator Commit- 
tee. The Secretaries’ Circle will meet 
all day on Oct. 7. 

Other speakers at the general session 
on Oct. 9 will include J. L. Welsh, 
Omaha, association president; Harry 
Schaack, president, Chicago Board of 
Trade; W. R. McCarthy, Duluth, who 
will discuss grain trade legislation; F. 
A. Theis, Kansas City, on the grain 
trade outlook, and Frank C. Bell, 
Omaha, whose subject will be the situa- 
tion of the commission man. 

At a luncheon meeting .on Oct. 9, 
Ben C, McCabe, Minneapolis, president 
of the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion, will talk on tax equality. 
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FEED MILL CHANGES HANDS 
Dariincton, Wis.—Oliver Olson’s feed 
mill, a local institution for the past 25 
years, has been purchased by Nathan 
Benedict. 





Recommended Specifications for 
Enrichment Premixes Announced 


Nearly four years’ experience in the 
production of enriched flour has defi- 
nitely established the necessity of pro- 
viding a 10% safety factor in all pre- 
mixes if the product is to meet the mini- 
mum standards for enriched flour fixed 
by the government. Field tests by 
agents of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration show that a number of enriched 
flour samples picked up are deficient in 
enrichment content, indicating that the 
premixes which have been in use do not 
provide the requisite safety factor to in- 
sure compliance with the government 
standards, r 

The technical committee of the Millers 
National Federation has studied the 
practical problems presented and after 
careful investigation has arrived at spec- 
ifications for minimum levels of enrich- 
ing ingredients which should be con- 
tained in enrichment premixes. These 
recommended levels have been worked 
out on the basis that not less than the 
following amounts of ingredients are to 
be added per pound of natural flour: 
1.9 mgs thiamine, 1.15 mgs riboflavin, 
13.7 mgs niacin, 12 mgs iron, which 
added to these constituents in flour 
should in all cases bring the product 
up to the minimum standard for enriched 
flour of 2 mgs thiamine, 1.2 mgs ribo- 
flavin, 16 mgs niacin and 13 mgs iron. 

Manufacturers of commercial premixes 


have been informed of the recommenda- 
tions of the technical committee as above 
outlined, and assurance has been given 
that premixes conforming to the speci 
fications prescribed by the technical com 
mittee will be made available to millers. 

These premixes should be added to 
the flour stream at the rate recommend 
ed by the manufacturer. It is essential 
that feeders should be adjusted care- 
fully on that basis and mill superintend- 
ents should be instructed to watch their 
feeders closely and insist that full 
amounts be discharged into flour streams 
at all times. Deviations from this rule 
only open the way to trouble. 

The cost of the new premixes con- 
forming to the technical committee’s rec 
ommendations, because of the _ higher 
level of ingredients contained in them, 
will probably be slightly more than the 
cost of the old ones. 

The technical committee recommends 
the addition of a uniform amount of the 
premix to all grades of flour to be en- 
riched, except that in the rare cases 
where clears and stuffed straights are 
treated special rates of addition may 
be calculated provided the 10% safety 
factor is observed, It is possible that 
in some cases short patent soft wheat 
flour.may require a slight addition to 
the standard rate of feeding but that 
should be determined by analysis in each 
case, 
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UE: 


For FLOUR ENRICHMENT 


CONFORMING TO M. N. F. STANDARDS 3% 


%These are the currently released minimum standards 
for mixtures of the Millers’ National Federation. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures offer important operating 
advantages in continuous feeding or batch-mixing. Smooth 
and free-flowing, they provide all desirable characteristics 


needed to meet the miller’s practical requirements. 


Mirch 
FLOUR-ENRICHMENT INGREDIENTS 


THIAMINE HYDROCHLORIDE—Synthesized in the Merck Research Labora- 
tories, 1936. 


RIBOFLAVIN— Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 
NIACIN— Made available by Merck & Co., Inc. in 1938. 


IRON—Iron by Hydrogen (Reduced Iron)—One of the most assimilable 
forms of iron. A special form has been made available by Merck for 


flour enrichment. 
Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 


STOCKS OF MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. + Rahway, N.J. + St. Louis, Mo. + Dallas, Texas, 
Chicago, Ill. + Seattle, Wash. * Kansas City, Mo. 


MERCK & CO..Ine. RAHWAY.N. J. 
e Manifacluning Chemests 
New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 


Speed the Victory 
with War Bonds 


Merck has available also Vitamin Mixture No. 36P, the 
same as No. 36 (as described above), but containing Sodium 
Iron Pyrophosphate. 


No. 46-VITAMIN MIXTURE 


for Flour Enrichment 


DOUBLE STRENGTH 


Each ounce contains: 760 mg. Thiamine (Vitamin B,) 4800 mg. tron by Hydrogen 
460 mg. Riboflavin (Vitamin Bz) The balance is starch 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemists . 











ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


(Questions on page 64) 











1.—False. Tests conducted with flour 
that has been stored at this temperature 
showed that bread baked from it was not 
satisfactory. This high temperature is 
harmful to the protein in the flour. 

2.—True. We have also found that 
mixing in one -No. 10 can of mashed ap- 
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ricots to every three No. 10 cans of 
peaches improves the flavor and ap- 
pearance. 

3.—False. The maximum storage time, 
under proper conditions, for skim milk 
powder is about .six months and for 
whole milk powder about two months. 
The higher fat content of the whole milk 
powder causes it to turn rancid faster. 

4.-—False. It has been found that it 
is more harmful to store yeast at 95° 
F. than at 0° F. When yeast has been 
stored at 0° F., it must be warmed up 


gradually before it is used. 


5.—True. It certainly is possible to 
get rope if the returned bread has been 
in contact with infected bread. Stale 
bread should be kept out of the bakeshop 
in order to prevent any possible danger 
of infecting other products. 

6.—False. According to the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the average 
loaf of graham bread contains about 
1,200 calories per pound. 
.—False. In order to successfully 
make refrigerated sweet dough prod- 
ucts, the richer types of doughs will 
produce the best results, 


~ 





A RECOGNIZED MARK OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS 








ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO, 


WELLINGTON, KAN SAS 
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ALSO 
BAKERS’ 
HIGH PROTEIN 


WHOLE WHEAT 
FLOUR 


Precise, painstaking care in having every 


part of our milling operation “right” is re- 
sponsible for the perfection of HUNTER’S 
CREAM. You as a baker know the im- 


portance of this exactness in the scientific 


job of baking good bread. 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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8.—True. This would make the cake 
slightly on the acid side. When the pH 
is above 7, the cakes will be alkaline 
and the color would’ be on the gray 
side. Some bakers add a small amount 
of cream of tartar to their white mixes 
in order to bring them on the acid side. 

9.—True. For example, to replace 1 
Ib baking powder, use 4 0z soda bicar- 
bonate, 8 oz cream of tartar and 4 oz 
cornstarch. ‘Fhe resulting baking pow- 
der will be slightly on the alkaline side 
and produce somewhat more carbon diox- 
ide gas than commercial baking powder. 

10.—True. When not properly con- 
trolled, the divider loss may run as high 
as 2% or more. 

11.—True. The use of some egg whites 
will produce a somewhat crisper crust. 

12.—False. The average loaf of white 
bread will contain about 36% moisture, 
12 hours after baking. According to 
the U, S. government regulations, it 
must not contain over 38% moisture. 

13.—False. Upon checking numerous 
formulas, it is our opinion that, on an 
average, 1 oz salt should be used for 
each 10 lbs of dough. 

14.—True. This will vary somewhat 
depending upon the season and climate. 
Where the humidity is low, it is some- 


times cooked to 240° F. 


15.—True. This is based on sugar 
(sucrose) being 100% sweet. Invert 


syrup is about 102% sweet. 

16.—False. The use of egg whites in 
hard roll doughs produces a_ thinner, 
crisper crust to the rolls. The amount 
to use may vary from 0 to 8%, based on 
the weight of the flour. 

17.—False. Flour milled from newly 
harvested wheat generally requires less 
mixing time, 

18.—False. This blistering can be pre- 
vented by using pie pans perforated with 
holes about 1% inch in diameter. These 
holes allow the air between the bottom 
of the pan and the dough to escape. 

19.—True. However, if too large an 
amount of soft wheat flour is used, the 
volume of the baked pieces will be de- 
creased. 

20.—True. A solution of this type is 
quite often used. Some bakers use as 
much as 2 lbs of malt to 10 lbs of water 


for soaking the raisins. 
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BAKERY COUNTER REOPENED 
IN HOLLYWOOD SUPERMARKET 
Hottywoop, Car.—The reopening of 

the bakery department of the Wonde1 

Supermarket in Hollywood, Cal., recent 

ly was predicated upon the belief that 

the public will pay higher prices for 
better goods. The bakery department 
had been closed shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor. The shop features “Crustifier Pies,” 
retailing up to 65c, which have a light 
thin crust different from the average 
pie on the market. Chicken pies are 
featured too, offering the double induce- 
ment of meat and the pie, a rare com- 
bination except at home. These pies 
have been headlined for weekend buy 


ing with much success. 
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There is no difference between smooth 
and grainy lards except in the method 
of cooling. Smooth lard is made by 
rapidly chilling melted lard on a re- 
frigerated drum, Grainy lard is cooled 
slowly and allowed to chill in the con- 
tainers, 
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RESULTS prove its merit 
















THE BAKERS FLOUR 
THAT’S FULLY GUARANTEED 


NO-RISK not only is guaranteed 
to live up to the specifications you 
demand, it is a flour that makes 
your bread live up to the high 
specifications your customers de- 
mand. 


The NO-RISK guarantee is full of 
meaning. It is rich quality insur- 
ance for the bread you bake and 
the trade you serve. 
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Pazsvon Gites fren MiLiING Co. 


<i MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





nial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


“nem DEALERS IN 
mw it) ~ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS NINE VR ee e WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE e PORTLAND 


$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 


LO URING Mil 
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WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 





Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
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B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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BAKERY CONSULTANTS 


FLOUR BROKERS 


Proper malting control is paying unusually 
high production dividends this year. 


Patterson & Bechentach 


DWIGHT BUILDING 


At Your Service 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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COUNTRY 
RUN 


VIRGIN 
WHEAT 


from 
Country 


Elevator 





to Your 
Mill 


| Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


SALINA, KANSAS | 

















We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas Ci 


ty 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 














OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Sales are beginning to 
show signs of improvement, but normal 
fall activity has not yet started. Prices 
remain at ceiling. Quotations: rolled oats 
$3.15 bag of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, $3.85 bag, f.o.b. 
Toronto or Montreal, 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in poor demand. Some improvement is 
expected with colder weather. Supplies 
on hand are only moderate, Quotations: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks, $3.25 in the 
three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb 
sacks 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis; Rolled oats were quoted on 
Oct. 2 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.59 case, 48-0z packages $2.82. 

Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Sept. 29, 1944, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


IMMIB 26 cess 27,715 1,364 13,877 11,090 
Private terminals 2 oe 38 7 
Totals 27,717 1,364 13,915 11,097 


Vancouver-New 


Westminster 15,754 as 171 38 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VALOTS .ccccacs 11,185 wv 13 208 
Churchill ...cses 1,87 ‘ 
Prince Rupert .. 1,209 

59 


VROLOTIO. (6 ceed see 652 
1,364 14,099 11,343 
1,262 10,161 10,499 





EORRAE. 6 t.b00 500 
Year ago 
Receipts during 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 8,422 172 2,440 3,421 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern div. 





Totals 8,673 72 2,466 3,499 
Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


RA .ccccssces 44 6 40) 61 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern diy ee 194 rt 30 13 


Totals Sé:we he's 6,739 158 2,095 1,262 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 29, 1944 
rt. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 68,064 964 22,262 14,417 
All other public 
and semi-publix 
terminals, west- 
Orn GW. «+ * 3,030 os 251 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 29, 1944 
Ft Wm.-Pt. Ar. 66,142 1,185 21,932 8,922 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div 


209 


United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Sept. 23, 1944, and Sept. 25, 1943, as 
reported to the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, in bus (000's 
omitted): 

Canadian 
7 in bond-— 
Sept. Sept. 
23 25 


-—American— 
Sept. Sept. 


1944 1943 1944 1943 








Wheat 199,906 205,119 19,396 6,769 
GOEM. 46ssneae 7,162 8,102 ‘ Kae 
i ae 16,611 16,210 1,522 1,354 
Rye .. ooee 16,168 23,182 677 868 
Sarley = 8 ...... 23,126 20,351 185 907 
Flaxseed -s, Benet 4,090 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Sept. 23 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat 631,000 (none) bus; corn 
291,000 (104,000); oats, none (none); rye 
none (24,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 
3onded grain in the United States Sept. 


28, 1944, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ...... 3,943 0 
DUE éiinsceee ayeee és xe es 
Co | ee eee 3,640 1,173 50 677 
PE cawkeeuu 595 181 259 
io eae o* 168 131 
Fort Worth .... 688 
Lakes eee rere 318 313 
New York ....... 3,003 

DO” és eee ees 207 
Philadelphia .... 1,887 

POURS ~irvvcess 15,721 1,835 440 677 
Sept. 16, 1944 .. 14,830 2,244 695 209 
Sept. 25, 1943 ... 5,974 1,219 111 754 





Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. 
9 16 23 30 
Five mills 40,445 25,373 34,534 *23,631 


*Four mills. 
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No fuss—no bother. 
Just add and mix. 
For better bread, 
softer rolls, finer 
sweet goods. And 
economical, too! 
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IMPROVES FLAVOR! 
WM INCREASES YIELD! 
WM INSURES FRESHNESS! 


Division of .MAX AMS, Inc 


New York 13,N.Y. & Mills 


FALK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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FOR ALL CAKES—HIGH, 
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“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
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CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


* Lumsden Building 


Manager Canadian Branch 
Toronto 2, Ontario 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 








Reduced Canadian Export Fee 
on Flour Stimulates Interest 


Toronto, Ont. — The winter wheat 
flour trade of Ontario is gratified with 
the result of its recent meeting with 
representatives of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, at which the equalization fee on 
winter wheat flour for export was dis- 
cussed. Following the meeting announce- 
ment was made by the board that the 
fee would be reduced from 95c bbl 
to 50c. 

This cut in the fee puts winter wheat 
flour on a competitive basis in the mar- 
kets of the West Indies, where demand 
for soft wheat flour has in former years 
been substantial when the price was 
right. Since the reduction, offers of 
flour made in those markets have al- 
ready been accepted and Ontario mill- 
ers are now looking forward to an active 
season. 


NEW MILL BUILDING FOR 
OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Toronto, Ont.—The Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, is proceeding 
with the modernization of its milling fa- 
cilities in that city. A new mill build- 
ing is planned to take the place of the 
old one now in use. When the new 
plant is completed the old one will be 
torn down. No addition to the produc- 
tion capacity is contemplated. The foun- 
dations and lower floors of the new mill, 
also the foundations of the new elevator, 
are practically completed and a contract 
has recently been awarded for the super- 
structure of both the mill and elevator. 
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SASKATCHEWAN OFFICIAL RESIGNS 
Toronto, Ont.—Advices from western 
Canada state that A. P. McNab, lieu- 
tenant governor of Saskatchewan, who 
is well known in the grain and flour 
trades of Canada, resigned from that 
office on Oct. 1 for reasons of health. 
Although born in eastern Canada, Mr. 
McNab moved to the west in his earlier 
years and his business career started 
in the grain trade. Later he entered 
the milling business, and his first flour 
mill was a small plant at Saskatoon 
which he afterwards sold to the Quaker 
Oats Company. 

Following that he organized the Mc- 
Nab Flour Mills, Ltd., at Humboldt, 
Sask., which continues in operation un- 


der that style. 
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BRANCH OFFICE VISITS 

Toronto, Ont-—D. I. Walker, presi- 
dent and general manager of Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., is visiting the branches of his 
company in western Canada. Mr. Walk- 
er’s trip will extend as far as the Pa- 
cific coast. H. Collins, export manager 
of the same company, is in Newfound- 
land making calls on business connec- 
tions in that market. 


The increased flour movement will re- 
lieve the congested wheat situation and 
farmers will benefit accordingly. 

The domestic market for soft wheat 
flour has been none too active. The 
changeover from the use of springs to 
winter wheat flour must necessarily be 
slow. Last year a short crop of winter 
wheat forced bakers to substitute spring 
wheat flour in the production of many 
of their products, and this called for a 
change in formulas. 

Now the process must be reversed 
and, although bakers prefer soft winter 
wheat flour, it will take a little time 
for the change to be fully effective 
in the demand for flour. Another factor 
tending to slow up demand for this flour 
is the shortage of labor in biscuit manu- 
facturing plants. 


ie eis 


VANCOUVER IS CHOSEN AS 
WESTON INDUSTRY CAPITAL 
Vancouver, B, C.—One of the lead- 

ing Anglo-Canadian industrialists an- 
nounced here this week that he had 
chosen this city for his) headquarters 
from which he will run his vast indus- 
trial empire. He is W. Garfield Weston, 
member of Parliament for Macclesfield, 
England, and controller of large enter- 
prises both in Great Britain and Can- 
ada. He was accompanied on his visit 
here by the heads of his various com- 
panies, which include two of the biggest 
biscuit manufacturing concerns in this 
country and England. 

Mr. Weston announced he would make 
his home here because “western Canada 
has the best prospects for development 
of any part of the world.” He pre- 
dicted that eventually his western inter- 
ests in Canada would be as large as 
those in the east where he controls the 
E. B. Eddy Co. of Hull, Quebec, the 
largest match company in the British 
Empire, the J. R. Booth Lumber Co., 
Weston confectionery and bakery en- 
terprises and Western Grocers, Ltd. 

With him on the inspection trip were 
F. W. St, Lawrence, president of the 
Weston Biscuit Co. of Canada; Sidney 
Hodkinson of London, England, general 
manager of Weston’s in Great Britain; 
R. A. Robertson, secretary-treasurer of 
Weston’s of Canada and a director of 
the E. B. Eddy Co; George Hobert, 
president of Sommerville, Ltd., and C. 
Gordon. Gale, president of the E. B. 
Eddy Co. and of the Gatineau Power 
Co. of Quebec. 

Among the Weston properties in Van- 
couver is the recently purchased Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. and W. K. Malkin 
Co., a subsidiary of Western Grocers, 
Ltd. Mr. Weston has acquired an in- 
terest in British Pacific Properties, Ltd., 
headed by the Guinness interests of Ire- 
land, which hold large and valuable 
residential property in the-mountainside 


overlooking Vancouver. Mr. Weston has 
purchased 200 acres for his home on 
British Pacific properties. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROY KROLL IN CANADA 
Toronto, Ont.—- Roy Kroll, assistant 
sales manager of Rogers Bros. Seed Co., 
Chicago, Ill., visited Toronto recently 
and called on members of the flour 
trade here. Mr. Kroll was going on to 
Montreal and eastern United States mar- 

kets before returning home. 
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FRANK B. HAM, CANADIAN 
GRAIN OFFICIAL, DEAD 


Toronto, ONt.—Frank B. Ham, presi- 
dent of Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, died recently after being associated 
with the Canadian grain trade since 1904. 

In 1924 he organized his Toronto grain 
firm, after serving as manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Cal- 








The Late Frank B. Ham 


gary, Alta. He was a member of the 
Toronto Board of Trade, the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association and 
the Canadian Feed Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation. 
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R. J. STEVENSON DIES ON TRAIN 

Vancouver, B. C.—R. J. Stevenson of 
New Westminster, well known in grain 
and feed circles in western Canada, 
was found dead in his berth as a Cana- 
dian National Railways train arrived 
here Sept. 24. Mr. Stevenson had suf- 
fered from heart trouble for some time. 
He was born in the United States about 
50 years ago and before entering the 
employ of the Brackman-Ker Milling 
Co. at New Westminster in 1943 he was 
in charge of the feed department of the 
Searle Elevator Co. at Winnipeg. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

CANADIAN PROTEIN LOWER 

Toronto, Ont.—The mean protein con- 
tent of the 1944 Canadian western wheat 
crop is estimated at 13.3% in an interim 
report issued by the Board of Grain 








Commissioners. 


ONTARIO MASTER BAKERS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


Toronto, Onr.—The annual meeting 
of the Independent Master Bakers Asso- 
ciation of Ontario will be held on Oct. 
17-18 at the King Edward Hotel, To- 
ronto. The executive of the association 
plans to start this meeting on the eve- 
ning of Oct. 17, instead of in the 
morning as usually is the case. This is 
done in order to cut short the time 
bakers will be away from their places of 
business in these days of help shortage. 
Registration will start at 6 p.m. and 
dinner will be served at 8 p.m. The bal- 
ance of the evening will be given over 
to entertainment. Wednesday, Oct. 18, 
will be devoted entirely to business mat- 
ters. Such subjects as the cooky sales 
tax, labor laws and the policy of the 
association for the coming year will be 
up for discussion. The cooky sales tax, 
which recently became effective, is not 
a popular measure with many members 
of the industry. This calls for a sales 
tax license and payment of sales tax 
at the rate of 8% by anyone selling 
$1,000 or more of cookies or similar 
products annually. Many feel that the 
baking industry is already too heavily 


taxed. 
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EMERGENCY AID PLANNED 
FOR CROP FAILURE AREAS 
Winnirec, Man.—Sections of Sas- 

katchewan and Alberta, where the wheat 

crop ranges from poor to a complete 
loss, are to come under the provisions 
of the Emergency Year Act, Ottawa ad- 
vices state. Dominion Department of 

Agriculture officials state that where 

such conditions prevail, even though the 

emergency is not general, aid can be 
rendered to producers according to the 


extent of their loss from crop failure. 
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LOWER POOL HANDLING CHARGES 
Winnipec, Man. Handling charges 
on all grains delivered to pool country 
elevators were reduced by 2c bu, effec- 
tive Oct. 2, and until further notice. 

This action, taken. by the producer or- 
ganizations, was announced by pool offi- 
cials Sept. 30. In addition, an adjust- 
ment of 2c bu will be made on all cash 
tickets, retroactive to Aug. 1, 1944. 

Officials point out that the reduction 
in service charges will be reviewed from 
year to year and that the excessively low 
handling charge is made possible be- 
cause of the members’ loyalty and the 
volume of grain delivered to their or- 
ganization. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 
WESTERN TRIP 
Montreat, Que.—C. H. G. Short, 
vice president and managing director 
of Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., is making one of his 
periodical business trips to western 


Canada. 
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TRAVEL UNCERTAINTIES 

Bruce F. Young, president of the 
Western Terminal Elevator, Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, was elated when he man- 
aged a plane booking for a trip to 
Hollywood to visit his father, L. B. 
Young, former Kansas miller, But he 
went by train and counted himself lucky 
to get a last minute upper. He and 
every other passenger were routed from 
the plane at the Wichita airport to make 
room for priority passengers and Mr. 
Young returned home to start his trip. 


CLEVELAND VISITOR 

W. P. Tanner, of the Tanner, Evans, 
Siney Corp., New York, was in Cleve- 
land recently. 
AT ANNUAL MEETING 

O. L. Spencer, general manager of 
the Cleveland branch, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., recently attended the annual 
meeting of the company at Great Falls, 
Mont. 
NEW ENGLAND TRIP 

George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, and 
Mrs. Urban, spent last week in New Eng- 
land, calling on the trade. 


MISS SPAGNOL MARRIED 

Jacqueline Spagnol, daughter of Jack 
Spagnol, Pittsburgh 
the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 
and Mrs. Spagnol, was married recently 
to Dr. Richard R. Jablonski. The 
bride was graduated from Seton Hill 
College and took graduate work at Mid- 
dlebury College. Dr. and Mrs. Jablon- 
ski will live in Crafton, Pa. 


representative of 


A BRIDE FOR ENSIGN WILDE 

Ens. Gustav Walter Wilde, Jr., son 
of Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Wilde, of Wilde’s 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, was married re- 
cently to Betty Ann Crede. For the 
present they will live at Newport, R, I., 
where Ens. Wilde is stationed. 
WITH PITTSBURGH TRADE 

D. C. 
panee (Ind.) Milling Co., spent several 
days visiting in Pittsburgh last week. 
Charles R. Hoyt, president of Tennant 
& Hoyt Co. Lake City, Minn., also 
P. Cole, of 


Cox, general manager, Nap- 


spent a day there with A. 
the Jesse C. Stewart Co. 


DINNER FOR LEE MARSHALL 

The New York City Food Advisory 
Committee of the War Food Adminis- 
tration will give a testimonial dinner for 
Lee Marshall, director of food distribu- 
tion of the War Food Administration, 
at the Hotel Pierre, on Oct. 9. 


CONV ALESCING 

H. S. Cowgill, who recently under- 
went an operation at Washington, D. 
C., and is on a leave of absence from 
his position with the grain products divi- 
sion of the War Food Administration, 
has been convalescing at his home in 
Carthage, Mo. 


MILLERS IN CHICAGO 


Among visitors in Chicago last week 
were: Charles Ritz, International Mill- 
ing Co., Henry Kuehn, King Midas Flour 
Mills, and M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller 





Milling Co., all of Minneapolis; E, H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash; Milton Fuller, 
Thomas Page Mill Co., Topeka, Kansas; 
J. R. Mulroy, Stanard-Tilton Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill; A. H. Krueger, Millers 
National Federation, Washington; John 
Novak, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Charles R. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., 
Lake City, Minn; Gaynor E. O’Brien, 
O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio. 


SALES MANAGER APPOINTED 

David W. Broadfoot has been appoint- 
ed division sales manager for Omar, 
Inc. Omaha. He formerly was _ with 
General Foods Sales Co. as_ district 
representative. In his new job he will 
be responsible for all sales in the cen- 
tral division of the company. 
MINNEAPOLIS STOPOVER 

Evans J. Thomas, of Chicago, sales 
manager of the semolina division of the 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., was in Minneapolis Sept, 28, on 
his way home from a visit to the mill. 


SECOND SON 


A son was born Sept. 26 to Mrs. Brad- 
ley Barr, wife of the Omaha represen- 
tative for Chase Bag Co. The boy is 
the second for the Barrs. The other 


son is now 31%,years old. 


WITH LOUISIANA TRADE 
Elmo Sleight, assistant director of 
sales for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, is visiting the trade in 
Louisiana. 
BROKER’S TRIP 
P. G. Bush, Nashville flour and feed 


broker, recently made a trip to St. Louis 
and other points near by. 
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TO DIRECT LABORATORIES 
FOR COLORADO M. & E. CO. 


Denver, CoLo.—Harry D. Liggitt, Jr., 
chemist for the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, for the past 23 years, 
has been appointed director of lab- 
oratories for the company. 

M. A. Rust, former research assistant 


to Mr, Liggitt, has been named director 








Harry D,. Liggitt, Jr. 





of chemical and bakery research for the 
company. Several new pieces of lab- 
oratory analytical equipment have been 
added for vitamin assays and determina- 
tions as part of the company’s expansion 
in the field of bakery and cereal chem- 
istry research. 

Martin Wise has been appointed chief 
chemist in charge of mill control. He 
will have his offices in Denver. Mr. Wise 
was formerly associated with the Grand 
Island plant of the Nebraska Consolidat- 
ed Mills Co. and prior to that was on 
the laboratory staffs of American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas; and Western Star 
Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 
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C. E. GRAY, CHAIRMAN OF 
DRY MILK INSTITUTE, DIES 


C. E. Gray, chairman of the board 
of the American Dry Milk Institute, 
died Sept. 19 at his home in Oakland, 
Cal. Mr. Gray had been chairman of 
the board of the Golden State Co., Ltd., 
until 1937, and previously had_ been 
president of the firm for many years. 

In 1925 Mr. Gray was one of the or- 
ganizers of the institute, and became its 
first and only chairman. In 1943 the C. 
E. Gray Award was established by the 
institute in his honor to recognize out- 
standing achievement in the dry milk 





industry. 

He was an inventor and patentee of 
processes and apparatus for drying and 
for manufacturing products from milk 
and cream. 
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FRANK P. VIVIANO NEW 
PRESIDENT OF COMPANY 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Frank P.. Viviano has 
been elected president of V. Viviano & 
Bros. Macaroni Mfg. Co., Inc., succeed- 
ing the late Vito Viviano. The new 
president is a son of the late Pietro 
Viviano, who with his brother Vito, 
founded the company in 1903. 

Mr. Viviano has spent the past 1 
years in various capacities in the organ- 
ization and is acquainted with the prob- 
lems connected with operation and man- 





5 


agement of the plant. 
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L. D. BARNEY NEW MANAGER 
OF HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 


Nuttey, N. J.—L. D. Barney, who 
has been business manager of the Wis- 
consin Alumni Research Foundation, has 
been named general manager of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, Inc., succeeding Elmer 
H. Bopst, who has resigned. 

The change is effective Oct. 1 and it 
is expected that Mr. Barney will even- 
tually be elected president of the com- 
pany. 
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BUFFALO CHEMISTS HOLD MEETING 
Burrato, N. Y.—A _ motion picture, 
“The Production of Yeast,’ was shown 
at the first meeting of the Niagara 
Frontier Section, American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, held Sept. 30. The 
picture was shown by Francis J. O’Con- 
nor, Standard Brands, Inc. A short busi- 
ness session, the organization decided to 
hold its meetings on Friday nights and 
also planned for a series of social meet- 
ings to which the wives of the members 
will be invited. F. E. Randall, GLF 
Mills, is the new chairman of the group. 
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oe. ee 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


=" += FF fF ®f 


2nd Lt. George S. Pillsbury, youngest 
son of John S. Pillsbury, chairman of 
the board of Pillsbury Mills, Ince., 
is the latest member of the family to go 
He is a radar officer assigned 








overseas. 
to the Marine Air Corps and is stationed 
“somewhere” in the Pacific War Theater. 
His brother Lt. John S., Jr., combat in- 
telligence officer attached to a naval air 





Lt. George S. Pillsbury 


squadron, recently returned to this coun- 
try after spending a year in that theater. 
His brother Lt. Charles A., a Navy pilot, 
was reported missing in combat in the 
Southwest Pacific nearly a year ago. An- 
other brother, Edmund P., is a civilian 
instructor of army pilots at Phoenix, 
Ariz. ‘Two brothers-in-law who are both 
in overseas service round out this “fight- 
ing” family. Lt. Thomas M. Crosby, son 
of Franklin M. Crosby and husband of 
the former Ella S. Pillsbury, is a Marine 
officer with an armored amphibian bat- 
talion in the South Pacific, and Maj. 
Stanley R. Resor, who is married to the 
former Jane Pillsbury, is a field ar- 
tillery officer serving in the European 
Theater. 
* 


Harry W. Dobbyn, of Enid, Okla., a 
veteran of 22 years with the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has been mustered out 
of the United States Army after four 
years of service. He has returned to 
the company, and is at present in Min 
neapolis, where he expects to be for 
some time. 


* 


Disappointment and relief were min 
gled for Fred N. Burrall, general sales 
supervisor for the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, when he re 
ceived his first letter in more than 
month from his son, Cpl. Harrison Bur 
Pacific. Young 
Burrall has been with a QMC bakery 
for the past two years in the Pacific 


rall, from the south 


and when no letter came Mr. Burrall 
decided he must be coming home on a 
surprise visit. The letter revealed Cpl 
Burrall had been on a holiday but had 
been to Australia, where he luxuriated 
in all the steaks and fresh vegetables 
he could eat. 
a 


William Howard Trow, second son of 
J. E. Trow, salesman for the Atkinson 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, has finished his 
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interneship in the Swedish Hospital and 
has been commissioned a lieutenant in 
the medical corps. He leave Oct. 
6 for Camp Atterbury, Ind. Capt. 
James E. Trow, another son also in the 


will 


medical corps, and who has been at 
White Horse in the Yukon for 18 months, 
been transferred to Ash- 
Hospital, White Sulphur 


Springs, W. Va. 


has just 


ford General 
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AL BERGSTROM HEAD OF 
TWIN CITY ALLIED CLUB 


MinNEApOLIS, Minn.—Al 
f the Russell-Miller Milling Co., was 
elected president of the Twin City Allied 
Club, at its first meeting of the 1944-45 
year, Sept. 29, and Paul Schubert, of 
president. 


Bergstrom, 


Anheuser-Busch, Ine., vice 
Robert M. Bates, of the Rapinwax Pap- 
er Co., was re-elected secretary-treasur- 
Bear- 
As- 


General 


er. Directors are J. J. Petersen, 
Stewart Co; Robert W. Lannan, K. 
Co., and E. W. Fierke, 


Inc. 


lesen 
Mills, 

The retiring president, Ray 
the 


Paul, was made an honorary 


O’Brien, 
St. 


member, 


now in restaurant business in 
in recognition of his many years of serv- 
ice to the allied trades. 

It was thought that the name, Twin 
City Allied Club, is somewhat of a mis- 
nomer, since it is a service organization 


ind not really a club, so a committee 
was appointed to select a new name. 
The 
ictively at under the leadership 
of A. J. Vander Voort, of 


Institute, its work being directed mainly 


club has a postwar committee, 
work 


Dunwoody 


toward helping bakers solve their pres- 
ent and anticipated production and labor 


difficulties. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 
Millfeed production at Buffalo, in the 
Northwest 
ibout 1,000 tons during the week, with 
he total the 


amounting to 56,569 tons, compared with 


and Southwest, increased 


output at three centers 
55,541 the previous week and 54,244 a 
vear ago, according to figures compiled 
by Tue Norruwesrern Miiier. Crop 
year production to date totals 709,398 
tons, against 718,064 in the correspond- 


ing period a year ago. 





Difficulties Foreseen 











(Continued from page 9.) 


schedule and there might be some ad 


justments for different areas. 

If wheat prices tighten up to ceiling 
levels, then the hard wheat miller cannot 
be happy about the subsidy rates that 


ive been set for the next three months. 


PACIFIC COAST PINCH 


On the Pacific Coast the pinch is like- 


ly to grow more severe under the flat 
rate procedure. With soft wheat on 


the Pacific Coast selling at around $1.51, 
current subsidy rate of 211,c for 

it area is about right compared with 
basis of $1.30. 
after Oct. 10. 

It is apparent that the CCC wheat 

support plan is likely to cause particu- 


t 
the flour ceiling wheat 
But it will be 4c too low 


lar trouble on the west coast. Using 
the formula announced by the CCC last 
week parity for Coast 
wheat would be $1,61, without charges, 
at Seattle Portland, the 


Wheat ceiling there is $1.561/, without 


price Pacific 


and whereas 











charges. If wheat ceilings are revised, 
it may intensify the pinch on Pacific 
millers. 
DURUM OUTLOOK 
The fate of 
look good either under the new system. 


durum millers does not 
To begin with their flour ceiling is the 
equivalent of 5c bu less than the ceiling 
on bread flours. And in addition top 
quality durum is in heavy demand and 
selling practically at ceilings which 
would entitle durum millers to the cur- 
rent subsidy of 20%%c bu. However, 
after Oct. 10 that subsidy will be 
to 17¢ which will put a substantial dent 
If on top of that 


wheat ceilings should be raised it would 


cut 
in millers’ margins. 


make it extremely difficult for semolina 
to be sold. 
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GEORGE B. WAGNER RETURNS 

George B. Wagner 
the Cook 
Chemical Co., Kansas City, as vice presi- 
Mr. Wag- 
the 
Millers National Federation, and prior to 
that was with the U. S. 


Agriculture working on control of in- 


Kansas Crry, Mo. 
is becoming associated with 
dent, the fifm has announced. 
ner formerly was entomologist for 
Department of 


sects in flour mills and stored grain. For 
the past 30 months he has been in the 
army. He participated in the European 


invasion. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

Buxton, N. D.—The Farmers Union 
Elevator here was destroyed by fire 
Sept. 26 with a loss of $150,000. The 


fire is believed to have been caused by 
friction resulting from the slipping of a 
lift belt. 


elevator 


The 60,000 bus of grain in the 


will be fit only for feed, offi 


cials of the company said. 
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A. L. JOHNSON MANAGER 
OF ALABAMA FLOUR MILLS 


A. i 
the Grand 
Nebraska 


has 





Johnson, formerly manager of 
Neb., plant of the 
Mills Co., 
Decatur, Ala., 
the Alabama 
Flour Mills, which is owned by the Ne 


Island, 
Consolidated Flour 
been transferred to 


where he will manage 
braska company. 

H. A. 
of the 
to the 

1 USE Ss 
of the 
Grand 


Glade, who has been in charge 


Alabama 
office at 


property, will return 


home Omaha. 
Brown, who has been in charge 
feed department at 


grain and 


Island, will take charge of the 





Grand Island plant. His assistant will 
be Charles Bailey, formerly of Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 

OBITUARY ~~ v 





GUSTAV HAERTEL 
Gustav A. Haertel, 88, 
in Minneapolis. Until his 
years had owned and operated 
the G. A. Feed & Seed Co. in 


Minneapolis for 50 years. 


died recently 
retirement 10 
ago he 


Haertel 


HARRY HERLICH 

Harry Herlich, 47, co-owner of Cap- 
lan’s Baking Products Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, died in his office recently of a 


heart attack. 


JOSEPH A, FARMER 

Joseph A. Farmer, of Chicago, chair- 
man of the western trunk line committee, 
the 
road, died last week. 


and formerly with Milwaukee rail- 
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* COLORADO V GIRL * 








Smiling broadly at the honor of being named 1944 Colorado V Girl is Miss 


Gloria Cohan. 


Governor John C. Vivian, left, presented Miss Cohan with 


her war bond award in a ceremony held in the executive mansion, Denver, and 


broadcast over station KOA. 


Giving his approval of Colorado’s choice is K. 


B. Arrington, right, publicity director of Omar Mills, Inc., Omaha, and originator 


of the contest. 


UY Girls Publicize Enrichment 


To dramatize and publicize the enrich- 
Mills, 


Omaha, has revived its popular V Girl 


ment of wheat flour, Omar Inc., 


contest which was begun shortly after 
the beginning of the war but was dis 
continued last year. The contest is lim- 
ited to the midwestern states. 

Ki. i 


Omar, 


Arrington, publicity director of 
the “When 
millers began to enrich flour,” he 
that the 


selves would have to publicize the en- 


conceived program. 
said, 
millers them 


“it was evident 


richment program. Omar, realizing the 
importance of proper nutrition, was the 
first in its territory to enrich flour, and 
it was because of this that the V Girl 
was inaugurated.” 

the 


contest, and photographs of the 1942 V 


Far-reaching publicity came to 
Girl appeared in the Honolulu Advertis- 
er, Alaska 
paper in Caracas, Venezuela. In addition, 


Chronicle and even a news- 
radio stations in all states participating 
in the contest donated time to broadcast 
the presentation of awards as a public 
service. 

Personality, wholesome American wom- 
anhood, vitality and health, the founda- 
tion of the entire program, are the bases 


on which the contests are judged. 


In 1942 a was chosen 
for each county, and subsequently dis- 
The 
the 
general offices of Omar where a national 
V. Girl 

given to state 
V. Girl 
Hollywood. 


contest winner 


trict and state winners named. 


seven state winners were sent to 


was selected. Trophies were 


winners and the national 
received an all-expense trip to 
No national V Girl will be chosen this 


year. Instead, war bonds are being 


presented to all state winners. Governors 
of the states are presenting the bonds, 
and all ceremonies are being broadcast 


over local radio stations. 
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TIE-IN SALES BANNED 

W. H. 
Winchester, Ky., grain and feed dealers, 





Brock & Co., Maysville and 


under an agreed judgment signed at 


Lexington, Ky., by Federal Judge H. 


Church Ford, was permanently enjoined 


from engaging in tied-in agreements, 
combination sales or trade understand- 
ings, requiring customers to purchase 
one commodity in order to make pur- 


chases of corn, following complaint 
filled by the OPA, which charged ‘the 


concern had been forcing its customers 
to buy other products in order to pur- 


chase corn. 





Paper Shortage After VE Day 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The general paper and paperboard shortage will continue 


probably for 10 months after victory in Europe, War Production Board officials told 


members of the paper industry advisory committee recently. 
acting director of the WPB Forest Products Bureau, said: 


Harold Boeschenstein, 
“Pent-up commercial 


and industrial paper demand will be felt by manufacturers and consumers after Ger- 


many capitulates, or whenever WPB limitation orders in other fields are lifted. In 


addition, there will be a very large domestic need growing out of reconversion and 


the re-introduction of many civilian products which“are presently restricted. 


wr 
1S- 


sential military and civilian paper requirements in liberated countries must also be 


met. 


Demands for packaging materials will be further augmented by the military 


program for transferral of material from European to the Asiatic theaters of war. 


A great deal of this must be repackaged. 


Britain has a similar military packaging 


problem and must rely upon North American sources for packaging supplies including 


paper.” 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 








interest was evinced by the smaller and 
medium-sized buyers, and there was more 
contracting by this class of trade than for 
some time. The big operators, however, 
were conspicuous by their absence. When 
the market showed signs of weakening after- 
ward, there was an almost complete dis- 
appearance of inquiry, and the week closed 
with spring wheat mills selling only about 
their capaciay. The week before, 





U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City: Flour business in the South- 


west was virtually at a standstill all last 4 oF 4 
- 61% of 
permitted 





og, + Ped ae gy ng A held to a they sold 127% and a year ago, 170%. 
as Silage tod dic 1p Now the picture is changed. The sub- 
ses 9 ge iy 14% pg Rye recer| sidy on hard bread wheats has been ad- 
ae Seis the a oom Aa 5e% vanced 7c bu, to remain in effect until! 
pela cae ern ini ails Oct. 10. Both large and small buyers are 
: + og little point in either bakers in the market, and it looks as though 
2 od considerable business will be done. 
or family flour distributors buying flour According to millers, distress offerings of 
during~ the week, be sone Pcagge ty Led =% clears have been absorbed, and these grades 
ao ne oe cae SEO wee rae are being held more in line with their 
—— large eastern ot oo ere proper position, relative to patents. Ship- 
i apt with sha of them ani 3 Scared ping directions are holding up well and 
ponte a P . mc yt chat git production is expected to be maintained at 
some -In our. e egular 3 ar ese > . P . ; 
around resent levels for some time to 
business, however, remained light, but gov- por ag eer ' som 
ee sai eed Bi gee = Quotations Oct. 2: established brands 
values may ebaade them ro Ri pe: pa family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ae Cae win” aoe “A pe ihe eoaeent ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
ey will pay re thé se ins ; ; ott Mae pa a at 
ceilings for” flour, at feast for the Fest of 3°31" Maney” clear $i2@KSh Mist clear 
the year, and the few cents below the $3@3.10, second clear 2. 70@ 2.90, whole 
er that they would pay now is not wheat $3.30@3.54. 
attractive. 7 ; : r ; 
The flour markets had not really taken Interior mills, including Duluth: A little 
form as of Oct. 2, however, with millers more inquiry and _ somewhat _freer sales 
still studying the market supports and sub- were reported early last week nee _ the 
sidies. Quotations Sept. 30: established market strengthened, but interest subsided 
brands family flour $3.90@4, bakers short when wheat showed signs of weakening. 
patent $3.30, standard patent $3. 25, straight Very little was done the last part of the 
grade $3.20, first clears .45@2.60, second week. Prices _buyers are willing to pay 
clears and low grade $2.30 @ 2.40. are very unsatisfactory. Despite increased 
production, the demand for millfeed still 


business ac- 


Four mills report domestic 
and 13 dull. 


tive, 3 fair, 2 quiet, 3 slow 
Oklahoma City: Sales were dull last week, 
® and averaging 


exceeds the supply. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


ranging from 2 to 36% ‘hi , ‘ ai nts — menting 
. ; ic : The flo arket was practical- 

20% as compared to 30% the previous < h oe Pose i vm aa rk EY ts I i : es 
week. Bakers took 40% of the sales and ly at a standstill last week and most 
family buyers 60%. Operations averaged mills were out of the market. Very little 
80%, compared to 77% the previous week. business was expected until the subsidy 
te 7 ° announcement was made. Only few sales 






-rices ‘lose changec c 10c higher. a js Bey 
Pric ag closed = unch erie a _to . & were made. Shipping directions were fairly 
Quotations, sacks, delivered Oklahoma rate : na A P 

; 4 $4 ( ¥ free. Family flour business, however, con- 
points: hard wheat short patent $4@4.40; ; oe Rte ; Sea 
ft wheat short patent $4@4.40, standard tinued fair. Deliveries also were good. 
Ss y PE s 3 é - e » ste é “ PF pe r Aye = 
not ad ie pe Quotations Sept. 30: spring top patent $3.45 
» 


bakers short @3.47, first 














patent $3.90@4.20, patent ae ee : - Pi 
$3.35@3.45, bakers standard $3 3.35 «Sebald standard patent : 
. , clear $3@3.40, second clear family flour 
Omaha: Flour mills report business very $4.51; hard winter short patent $3.45@3.58, 
spotty and decidedly hand-to-mouth. Some 95% $3.32@3.48, first clear $2.60@ 3.15, soft 
mills say trade is practically at a stand- winter short patent $ @4.31, standard 
still, with some suggesting to buyers that patent $3.30@4.31, first clear $2.90@3.25. 
ay > ceiling and parity : ‘ , 
2 nguaeed ge Fmt ye a A Mh is St. Louis: Mills report new business last 
a pa ; rey da Mills are ‘operating at a week extremely dull. The trade in general 
wey re ee " Ais : was standing by, awaiting the announce- 


good rate on old contracts. wabataics. dor pee 
Wichita: Sales are 
tions range from 70 to 
Hutchinson: The final week of 
was one of the slowest the flour trade has 
experienced in years and saw _ nothing bakers patent (ceiling prices) $3.98, cake 
booked. Mills withdrew all quotations, ex- flour $4 , straight $3.74, family short pat- 
cept to the family trade, and made no ef- ent $4.29, straight and 95% $4.29, first clear 
fort to meet the limited inquiry. Shipping $3.32@3.75; hard wheat bakers patent $3.44, 
directions were good. family short patent $3.57@3.83, straight and 
95% $3.44@ 3.49, first clear $2.68@3.06, 


ment of the October 
placed on the books were few and far be- 
tween. No interest was shown in soft or 
hard wheat clears. Shipping directions were 
slightly off. Quotations Sept. 30: soft wheat 


fair. Direc- 
capacity. 


slow to 
100% of 
September 
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but the trade seems to be somewhat fear- 


ful of war developments. Buying, while 
substantial in a great many instances, is 
conservative, with rather strict attention 


There is little inclina- 
tion to speculate, The family trade ap- 
pears more active and some good sales 
were made on the advance in the market 
last week. Directions were particularly 
heavy all week. Spring clears are firm 
to 10c up. The lower protein types also are 
up and in good demand, Foreign trade is 


to present needs. 


routine. 

Quotations Sept. 30: spring first patent 
$3.80, standard patent $3.70, first clear 
$3.35; hard winter short patent $3.80, 95% 
patent $3.70, first clear $3.25; soft winter 


first clear $3. 
sales are light, but 


short patent $3.70, 

New York: Currently, 
the month of September showed improve- 
ment in the day-to-day business. Early 
last week, sales followed the confusion 
in wheat prices, but this was short-lived 
and many mills’ prices were entirely with- 
drawn. With some selling costs 5@10c 
or more above ceilings, both northwestern 
and southwestern mills were unable to in- 
dicate a selling figure and the_ subsidy 
figures were awaited with great interest 
by all classes of the trade. Shipping direc- 
tions are active. One chain baker has 
asked for shipment on all contracts next 
week. There are no indications, however, 
of new buying by large or small baking 
interests, and jobbers also are holding off, 
except for a particular brand of accus- 
tomed use. 

Quotations Sept. 30: spring high glutens 
$3.95, standard patents $3.60@3.75, clears 
$3.50@3.60; southwestern high glutens $3. ; 
standard patents $3.75, clears $3.25@: 
Pennsylvania soft winter straights $3.50@ 
3.60, Pacific coast $3.71@3.77 

Boston: Mill quotations for 
went to ceilings as the wheat market rose 
on the government announcement of parity 
purchase of loan wheat. Mills, being un- 
able to sell at ceilings, at once withdrew 
from the market, and only a few sales for 
immediate needs were worked. The trade 
generally was unmoved by this sudden turn, 





flour quickly 


since the majority have sufficient flour 
booked ahead. A small number of com- 
mitments developed on soft winter types 


from central and eastern mills. Mill agents 
representing Buffalo mills did not press for 
shipping directions in view of the pending 


mill strike there. Prices are at ceilings. 
Quotations Sept. 30: spring high gluten 
$3.95@3.97, short patent $3.85@3.87, stand- 
ard patent $3.75@3.77, first clear $3.45@ 
3.52; southwestern short patent $3.85 @ 3.87, 


short 
75@ 
aights 


standard patent $3.75@3.77; Texas 
patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent 
3.77; soft winter patent $3.70@3.85, str. 
$3.60@3.70, clears $3.50@3.60. 
Philadelphia: The 






undertone turned very 
firm last week and flour quotations gener- 
ally were held at ceilings. The tightness, 
which was apparent in the market preced- 
ing the government announcement, was of 
course sharply pronounced with the recep- 
tion of the news and further accentuated 
the squeeze between wheat prices and flour 
ceilings. In some quarters, the belief was 
voiced that a very sharp increase in the 
October subsidy would be necessary to offset 
the gains in wheat prices since early Sep- 


tember or that some other arrangement 
between the government and mills would 
be necessary to assure sufficient supplies 
of, wheat at a price range commensurate 


with prevailing flour ceilings. Bakers gen- 

erally showed little disposition to purchase 

flour. 
Most mills withdrew offerings in view 
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of the limited possibility of covering costs. 
Quotations Sept. 30: spring wheat short 
patent $3.83, standard patent $3.73, first 
spring clear $3.30@3.50; hard winter short 
patent $3.83, 95% $3.73; soft winter straight 


nearby $3.25@3.35. 

Pittsburgh: The first part of last week 
all mills, except one, withdrew from the 
market. The last part of the week the 
majority of mills quoted prices, but no 
flour was sold. Everyone was waiting the 
announcement of the October subsidy. The 
majority of flour salesmen, jobbers and bak- 
ers were anticipating an increased subsidy. 
Shipping directions were brisk. Quotations 


Sept. 30, Pittsburgh rate points: hard win- 
ter bakers short patent $3.78@3.80, straight 
$3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear 
$3.20@3.25; spring bakers short patent $3.78 
03.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten 
Straight $3.90, first clear $3.48@3.50; far 
flour, nationally advertised brands $4. 
1.80, other brands $4.15@4.80; soft winter 
bakers cake flour $4.55@4.60, intermediate 
$3.87@3.92, straight $3.64@3.69, Pacific coast 
$3.71 @3.73. 





THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: The market remains the 
same with the best demand still in south- 
western hard wheats. A small amount of 
midwestern and Pacific coast types was 
sold last week for future delivery. Prices 
are unchanged. Shipping directions are 
holding up well, Cake, cracker and mac- 
aroni production is still good. Quotations 
Sept. 30: spring family patent $3.64, first 
patent $3.44, standard $3.34, fancy clear 
$3.25@3.30, first clear $3 second clear 
$3.15; hard winter family patent $3.75, bak- 











ers short patent $3.45@3.60, first clear 
$2.90@3.10, soft wheat short patent $4.25 
@ 4.45, straight $3.90 @4.15, first clear 


5 @ 3.70. 
Nashville: New 
occasional lot or so of 





limited to an 
immediate 


sales are 
flour for 


requirements. Forward bookings are prac- 
tically at a_ standstill brought about to 
some extent by the 10c advance in mill 
prices on the upturn in wheat. Shipping 
directions on old contracts are fairly good 
Outbound shipments to merchants, jobbers 
and wholesalers in the south and south 
east, while slow, are beginning to show 


some improvement, and, since these consist 
almost entirely of directions against con- 
tracts, the backlog is getting low and there 
is quite a bit of inquiry. It is predicted 
that there will soon be some buying, as 
buyers are waiting to see the change in 
the subsidy. Bakery sales are very good 
and a few fill-in flour sales to them are 
reported, 





Quotations Sept. 30: soft wheat bakers 





and pastry 70, high patent $4.78, extra 
protein content $4.85, short patent fs amily 
$5.05 @ 5.15, standard patent $4.95 @5.05 


straight $4.70@4.85, clear $4.50@4.65. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Flour markets are very quiet 
There is some demand and buyers are it 


the market, but mills are not able to offer 
at this time due to the squeeze in cash 
wheat, so they are awaiting developments 


With wheat at the present levels the sub 
sidy will have to be increased before 
the mills can convert wheat into flour 


profit. Mills are operating at near 
capacity on old bookings, but these will rut 
out before long. Quotations f.o.b. Seattle 
or Tacoma Sept. 30: family patent enriched 
50’s $4.12; bakery pastry, 100’s $2.96; blue 


with a 
























































Salina: Demand for flour last week was “ abode A difee : Pi od ts : 
slow, with only scattered bookings reported. eo ee heat bakers patent, straight and 
Shipping directions are showing some im- 9% $3.44 , SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
provement. Pg Both Duy ers ang sellers L3 — Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
Texas: Flour business, dull all month, Pe ie oes lntls “anaes eae a oe load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 
reached its lowest ebb in the last week of the last week Saat ghee Oh ee These prices are ceiling prices. Where a range is given the low represents the mill ceilin; 
September, with literally no sales except ade oe ane ei a bel ee and the high the jobbers’ ceiling; the single quotations are mill ceilings 
Pye hy a oggy A ry 0% of pe seor anil of which was worked down considerably. Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo 
Mills were not seeking any business, pend- Cleveland: Flour business generally has Spring bran ........... $39.80@40.30 $....@37.75 $....@. see Discs Oeses Give Qa’ 
ing the announcement of the October sub- been very quiet. Withdrawals, however, Hard winter bran .. 39.80@40.30  ....@.... 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.47 ....@... 
sidy. Shipping directions, however, con- have been very good. Bakers in general Soft winter bran .... «+++@...- ooe+@.... eee ‘3 eee cece @Decee re. ort 
tinued good and operations held at around have purchased their needs for the next Standard middlings* 39.80@ 40.30 +++ @ 31.75 38.97 @ 39.47 .@41.5 5 
75 or 80% of capacity. Some mills are 90 days. Family flour business continues Flour middlingst ....... 39.80@40.30 - @37.75 36. s0@ 37.00 38.97@ 39.47 -@41.5 
more or less behind on making shipments. to improve, notwithstanding the Jewish Red dog ........ eoeceee 39.80@40.30 ... .. @37. TE cee Done. - @39.47 - + @41.5 
Clears continue stagnant and there is a holidays intervening, which ordinarily would Baltimore Philadelphia iiion Cleveland ‘Nashville 
considerable accumulation, though little curtail the demand. Quotations Sept. 30: Spring bran ............ $44.64@45.14 $44.84@45.34 $45.67@46.17 $ @42.99 ¢$ @ 
pressure to sell. Quotations Sept. 30: fam- = spring first patent $3.60@3.70, standard pat- Hard winter bran ...... 44,.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@46.17..... @ 42.99 ne 
ily flour extra high patent $3.95@4.20, high ent $3.50@3.60, first clear $3. 30@3.40; hard Soft winter bran ....... .@.. ee ee tie: ea . 43.30@44 
patent $3.70@3.95, standard bakers, under winter short patent $3.65@3.75, 95% pat- Standard middlings* 44. 64@ 45.14 44.84@ 15.34 45.67@46.17 ||.” 13.09 me Y ; 
.44% ash, not enric hed, ceiling $3. clears, ent $3.55@3.65, first clear $3.10@3.30; soft Flour middlingst ........ 44.64@45.14 ‘8 15.34 67@ 46.17 48. 99 13. soa 14.3 
not enriched, $2.75@2.95, delivered TC r or winter short patent $4.20@4.40, straight Red dog Ria eh .. 44.64@45.14 44.84@45.34 45.67@ 46.17 @ 42, 99 sstebin - ‘ 
domestic gulf rate. $3.40@3.60, first clear $3.10@3.30. a ‘ z pee oe 
Spring bran Shorts " Middlings 
THE NORTHWEST EASTERN STATES WOPOREO. accicc $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
Minneapolis: When wheat advanced the Buffalo: Sales and demand show con- Winnipeg ...... «...@28.00 - @29.00 ++++@ 
limit—5c arly last week, considerable siderable improvement in the bakery field, *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 
' 
} 
' 
| A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 
5 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 lbs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Palledelphts Boston Cleveland tNashville 
Spring first patent ......... $3.45@ 3.57 3.44 $....@.... «++-@ 3.80 $ @ $. he 3.83 $3.85@ 3.87 $3.60@ 3.70 §$ @ 1... 
Spring standard patent ...... 3.35@ 3.47 3.34 asec Qe. -@ 3.70 3.73 3.75@ 3.77 3.50@ 3.60 c+ ae 
Spring first clear ............ 3.00@ 3.40 3.10 rr ee ees o+-@ 3.35 3.50 3.45@ 3.52 3.30@ 3.40 ea pee 
Hard winter short patent - 3.45@ 3.58 -@ 3.30 3.44 ++++@ 3.80 3.83 3.85@ 3.87 3.65@ 3.75 a 
Hard winter 95% patent .... 3.32@ 3.48 veee@ 3.25 3.49 @ 3.70 3.73 3.75@ 3.77 3.55@ 365 ....@. 
Hard winter first clear ..... 2.60@ 3.15 2.45@ 2.60 3.06 1.6 @ 3.25 @.... 3.10@ 3.30 ....q 
Soft winter short patent .... 3.50@ 4.31 xs es Ate @ 398 ....@ 3.70 - 3.70@ 385 4.20@ 440 ....@ 4.7 
Soft winter straight ........ 3.30@ 4.31 soe -@. -@ 3.74 cece Q@eee 3.35 3.60@ 3.70 3.40@ 3.60 «00 
Soft winter (Pacific coast) | ce ceee@..e. +e -@...- 100 e@.... -@.... cooe@.... +00 @. wer see -@.. 
Soft winter first clear ....... 2.90@ 3.25 coe @ueee voce Quees -32@ 3.75 +»@ 3.00 oe 3.50 3.10@ 3.30 4.50@ 4.65 
Rye flour, white ........ eae: 5 ie yee eee Fe +e+@ 3.13 3.10 hw 290@ 3.10 a. 
Rye flour, dark .......... oe 2.39@ 2.86 2.60@ 2.70 10e+@.... 100 e@... --@ 2.63 : sees eee, ee 2.80@ 3.00 @ 
SR ae ES SC (A a err a. | eee sa | en ea ae ae eee eet Yess <a +g “- 
Seattle S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Sesto **winnipes Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent, 50’s. $....@ 4.12 $....@.... Dekota ........ Ducee Srcec@ woes Spring top patentf. -@6.05 $....@ 5.30 Spring exports§ ............ $9.40 
Soft winter straight ....@.... ....-@.... Montana, 100’s.. ....@ 3. a | ee Spring second patent{ «++-@4.40 3 ....@ 4.80 Ontario 90% patentst 5.60 piesa 
Pastry, 100’s ..... --@ 2.96 ....@.... Spring first clearf... ....@3.30 ....@.... 
winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecond-hand cottons. {98-Ib cot- 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashv’lle prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River pointe for soft 


tons. §280-lb cottons. 
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stem, 100’s Montana hard wheat, 
100’s $3.67. 

Portland: There was a greatly improved 
demand for flour from bakers and whole- 
salers in the Pacific Northwest on the ad- 
vyancing wheat markets. Bakers were quick 
to come in, fearing further advances. Both 
pakers and wholesale stocks are reported at 
ow ebb, and the advance caught them 
flatfooted. In June they bought for 90 days 
ihead, but purchases since then have been 
ery limited. Consequently, there was a 
ush to get in. Millers were holding off 
it the close of the week fearing a lowering 
f the subsidy. Army and navy business 

anticipated shortly, but no definite re- 
juests have been placed. Resumption of 
yakery buying was timely, as some mills 
did not have much of a grind ahead of 

hem, Quotations Sept. 30, f.o.b. mill: 
ll Montanas $3.67, high gluten $3.67, blue 
tem topping $3.23, cake $3.90, pastry 
$3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hard wheat clears 
$3.45, whole wheat 100% $3.43, graham 
3.06, cracked wheat $3.08. 


$3.28; 








SANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Spring wheat flour 
usiness in the domestic market is good. 
Mills are shipping out the flour in accord- 
nee With buyers’ needs, There is no for- 
vard booking. Another large order was 
laced by the British Ministry of Food 
luring last week This will take every 
it of surplus flour mills are capable of 
roducing in December. They were pre- 
iously booked up until the end of No- 
ember. More flour could be sold if the 
ipacity was available. Domestic prices 
re at the ceiling. Quotations Sept. 30: 
omestic, top patents $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98 cotton, mixed 
irs, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, add 
Qc extra where cartage is performed; for 
xport, government regulation flour $9.40 
er 280 Ibs, f.a.s. winter ports, October- 
Yovember-December seaboard. 

The winter wheat flour market has 
righter prospects since the equalization fee 
n exports was reduced from 95c bbl to 








Tr Since this occurred, mills have done 
little business in the West Indies and 
re looking for further orders. The price 
now more attractive to buyers in those 
markets. 
Domestic trade in winters is quiet. 3uy- 


s are well supplied, but this demand is 
so expected to increase as bakers change 


ver from the use of springs, which was 
mperative last year on account of the 
arcity of soft wheat flour. Prices con- 
nue at ceiling levels. Quotations Sept. 

$5.60 bbl, in second-hand cottons, Mon- 





eal freights; for export $6 bbl, in cot- 
Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
of 50c bbl. 


n bags, 
ition fee 
Ontario winter wheat is selling slowly. 
Mills have substantial stocks on hand, but 
ill be in the market for further’ sup- 
es when this is moved out in the form 
flour. Any sales made are at the ceil- 
Quotations, ceiling, $1.26 bu, Montreal 
eights, which is equivalent to $1.12@1.14 


u, f.o.b shipping points, according to 
eights. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
ur last week totaled 1,500,000 bus in 


rms of wheat and mills are now booked 
p to the end of December. Domestic de- 
mand continues good and _ supplies are 
oving freely into consumptive channels. 
\ll of the export business reported last 
eek was for United Kingdom account, 
it the final destination was not known. 
Quotations Sept. 30: top patent springs for 
and the 






livery between Fort Willie 
British Columbia boundary seconds 
1.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 


Vancouver: Western Canadian flour mills 
ntinue to operate at capacity on govern- 
ent orders and it is reported in local 
lling circles that mills have been warned 
it as soon as hostilities end in Europe, 
ey can be prepared for a heavy volume of 
siness for the Pacific theater to pass 
rough this port. 
With such a situation, there is little or 
prospect of any resumption of general 
port flour business out of this port for 
balance of this fall at least. 
In the meantime, fair supplies of hard 
1ieat flour are coming here for the do- 
sstic trade. However, store sales are at 
out the lowest level in the history of 
s territory, as housewives, faced with 
tioning of butter, sugar and other bak- 
commodities, are content to let bakers 
all their baking for them There is a 
ht decline in the volume of flour orders 
ming from the baking trade now, due to 
ing off in army requirements here. 
Prices remain at ceiling levels, cash 
quotations Sept. 30 for 98’s cottons be- 
40 for first patents, $5 for bakers 
second patents and $4.90 for Vitamin B. 
increased volume of soft wheat flour from 
tario mills is arriving here, but the de- 
ind is not as active, due to the fact that 
iny bakers, cut off during the early part 
this year from soft wheat flour from On- 
rio, switched to substitute flours, such as 
l springs and are now content with the 
ults obtained. There is also the price 
uation to be taken into account, red 
pring flour selling at $5.80 to the trade, 
compared with $7.50 for the Ontario grind. 





mas 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: The market has advanced 
the equivalent of 30c sack in the last week, 
but the strength did not bring in as much 
business as millers had expected. Chicago 
futures advanced a little more than did 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Minneapolis, narrowing the spread between 
the two markets. This is encouraging, but 
cash rye is still relatively cheaper in Chi- 
cago. Directions are fairly good, and the 
volume of business on mill books is get- 
ting down to a point where freer buying 
should take place. Pure white rye flour 
$3@3.10, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure 
medium $2.90@3, pure dark $2.60@2.70. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $3.43, medium 
dark $3.47, Wisconsin pure straight $3.62, 
Wisconsin white patent $3.71. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are firmer 
and sales show an increase. Shipping di- 
rections are brisk. Fancy white $3.15@ 


3.20, medium $3.05@3.10. 











Louis: Prices advanced 15c sack last 
Sales and shipping directions were 
30, medium $3.20 


week. 
fair. Pure white flour 
dark $2.90, rye meal $3.05. 

Buffalo: Demand is strong, the trend 
steady and the supply ample. Quotations 
in cwt cottons: white $3.13, medium $3.03, 
dark $2.63. 

New York: Rye sales are scattered. Pure 
white patents $3.05@3.15. 








Chicago: Demand for rye flour continues 
fairly active. Sales are _ not in large 
amounts, but fairly numerous. Shipping 
directions are fair. White patent rye $2.70 
73.06, medium $2.60@2.96, dark $2.39@2.86. 





Philadelphia: The market for rye flour 
ruled firm and higher last week, acting 
largely in sympathy with grains. Advances 
ranged 15@20c sack, Offerings were light, 
but buyers were cautious and operat- 
ing only as impelled by immediate neces- 
sity. White patent $3@3.10. 

Cleveland: Rye flour business is no more 
than regular routine. Most bakers are con- 
tracted for the next 90 days and there has 
been very little interest in new purchases. 
Rye flour, white $2.90@3.10, dark $2.80@3. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: While spot supplies seem to 
be as scarce as ever, some of the larger 
spring wheat companies are reported to 
have temporarily abandoned their long-view 
policy and have sold some round lots for 
shipment throughout the winter and spring 
at ceilings. They did this, they say, at 
the risk of not being able to promptly 
take care of their mixed-car inquiry, which 
is not expected to let up any during the 
winter months. But, since there was little 
likelihood of an advance in the ceilings, 
and buyers were willing to take the chance 
of a decline, millers sold a goodly per- 
centage of their anticipated production in 
advance, This has had the effect, if any- 
thing, of limiting offerings for nearby ship- 
ment, and straight carlots are as difficult 
to buy as ever. The undertone of the 
market is very firm, despite lack of normal 
inquiry from mixers, As long as millfeed 
continues below ground coarse grains, no 
let-up in demand for millfeeds is looked 
for. The ceiling here is §$ 











10. 





Oklahoma City: Millfeeds remain active, 
with no change in prices. Quotations, bur- 
lap bags, carloads, for southern deliveries: 
bran, mill run and shorts $1.90@1.95 sack; 
for northern deliveries: $1.85@1.90. 

Wichita: The supply is inadequate to 
meet the demand, Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City: $36.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Demand is good, the trend 
is firm and the supply is inadequate. Bran, 
mill run, gray shorts $36.50@37.50 (Kansas 
City basis). 





Salina: Demand is extremely good and 
the supply is insufficient Ceiling prices 
continue for bran and _ shorts. 

Fort Worth: The supply is inadequate 
and the situation is as tight as ever. Bran 
and gray shorts $ .20, in mixed cars, del. 
TCP or group 3. 

Chicago: Supply limited; all grades, $40.40, 
jobbers’ ceiling price. 





Toledo: Demand is still in excess of 
supply and production and ceiling levels 

37 on all millfeeds still prevail. It 
cannot be bought for less. 








Cleveland: Millfeed continues very scarce 
at ceiling prices. Spring bran, hard win- 
ter bran, standard middlings, flour mid- 
dlings and red dog, all $42.99 ton. 

Buffalo: The government support an- 
nouncement on cotton and wheat made the 
wheat feed situation tighter than ever, 
with demand far exceeding supplies. All 


varieties $41.55 straight carlots, f.0.b. 
Buffalo. 
New York: Supply limited; $46.06. 
Boston: Demand was good last week, 


but offerings were not sufficient to cover 
it. Buyers were looking for nearby needs 
but shied away from longer commitments. 
Market strength in grains aroused the 
trade’s interest and there were more in- 
quiries, particularly for wheat for feed. 
Quotations were firm at ceilings. Spring 
bran, midds., mixed feed, red dog, all 
$45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: moderate, the 
trend is firm and the supply is light. 
Standard bran, pure spring, hard winter, 
soft winter, standard midds., flour and red 
dog, all $45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices advanced the 
early part of last week and fell back the 
latter part. Corn was more plentiful, oats 
were offered freely and barley offerings 
were less. More bran, shorts and middlings 
were offered than for some months. Ceil- 
ings of $44.10@44.60, del. Pittsburgh, prevail. 

Nashville: Demand is still good. Offer- 
ings are limited and while a few straight 
cars of bran and shorts are being sold, 
most dealers report these very hard to se- 


Demand is 


cure. Prices remain at ceilings, both bran 
and shorts being quoted at $43.30@44.30 ton. 

Seattle: The demand is good and the 
supply fair; $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, midds., shorts 
$36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed trade continued steady 
last week. Demand continued strong. Mills 
are working to capacity. Quotations: red 
bran and mill run, blended, white and 
midds. $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds., $38 ton, ceiling; 
California prices: red bran and mill run, 
blended, white and midds. $42.08, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 
ceiling. 

Los Angeles: Supply very limited; Kan- 
sas bran $47.50. 

Toronto-Montreal; While output is heavy, 
supplies are inadequate for requirements. 
At ceiling prices, millfeed is the cheapest 
feed on the market, which accounts for the 
unusually heavy demand. Practically all 
the millfeed produced is available to do- 
mestic buyers, as exports are rigidly re- 
stricted. Bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 
ton, net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or straight cars, Montreal freight 

w ipeg: Demand is keen and all sup- 
plies are moving freely. Apart from small 
amounts going to British Columbia, the 
bulk of the western run is being shipped 








basis. 








to eastern Canada. Quotations: Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts $29; 
Alberta bran $25.50, shorts 3.50; small 





lots ex-country elevators and warehouses 
$3 extra. 

Vancouver: The situation in this territory 
is much _ tighter. Dealers are finding it 
much more difficult to get supplies out of 
western mills and quantities available are 
sharply lower, possibly due to heavy east- 
ern demand. Domestic demand has reached 
a point where it is beyond all reason and 


some dealers have been curtailing ship- 
ments to customers. It is impossible to 
keep any stocks on the floor, dealers re- 
port. Prices are firm at ceiling levels. 
Bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80 
ton, 





FLOUR BARRELS 


| Cooper shops located 
| throughout the South. 
* 
We solicit your 
inquiries. 
* 
THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


| 
| 2009 Third Avenue South 
| BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 














IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAI 
and FIELD SEEDS 














Me [Gulhweslorn 


Le 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-~FEED 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c mini- 


























mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cfsh 
with order. 
v v v 
HELP WANTED 
ad ecenicantntien tetihtanmentcmaeneneminel v A A A 
SECOND MILLER FOR 300-BBL SOFT 
wheat mill located near Chicago. Ad- 
dress 6957, The Northwestern Miller, 


Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLWRIGHT, PREFERABLY WI H 
flour mill experience, location Philadel- 
phia. References required. Address 6953, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





COMBINATION MILLWRIGHT & MILLER 
capable of handling all maintenance for 
1,600-sack flour mill. Mill located in 
Minnesota, city of 10,000 population. Ad- 
dress 6960, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


CEREAL CHEMIST FOR FAIRLY LARGE 
Canadian spring wheat mill; well equipped 
laboratory; one prepared to, and capable 
of following certain research experiments. 
Address 6950, The Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Bldg., Toronto, Canada. 


EXPERIENCED GROCERY 
ery flour salesman, Salary, expenses and 
bonus. Three established territories in 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania open. 
Give all information in first letter. Ad- 
dress 6961, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis Minn. 


AND BAK- 





MILLWRIGHT OR COMBINATION MILL- 
wright-miller. Sober, industrious, capable 
of handling all maintenance for 1,200- 
sack flour mill located in Texas’ finest 
residential college town. Address 6932, 
The Northwestern Miller, Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


OFFICE MANAGER WITH FOREIGN EX- 
perience sales and_ shipping. Location 
Philadelphia. References required,  in- 
vestment optional. Small well established 
Gentile firm. State previous experience. 
Address 6954, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


ACCOUNTANT EXPERIENCED IN GRAIN 
and flour mill accounting, with executive 
ability, capable of taking complete charge 
of accounting in connection with grain 
handling and flour milling. Experience 
in cost accounting and operating state- 
ments necessary Permanent position 
with opportunity for advancement, with 
compensation fully adequate for respon- 
sibilities involved. Address 6959, The 
Northwestern Miller, 614 Board of Trade 
Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














MACHINERY FOR SALE 














: Vv 
ONE 24%-BBL HIGH SPEED TRIUMPH 
dough-mixer. Two years old. Gauss 


Baking Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. Write for 


particulars. 


ONE UNION MODEL “F"” HEAVY DUTY 
5-pocket divider. Three years old. Gauss 
Baking Co., Ann Arbor, Mich. Write for 
particulars. 





MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of 


of grain in all parts of the country 
5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 


milling every type 











CONTINENTAL GRAIN C MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 

* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
TERMINAL ELEVATORS - York — Peest 

ew Yor Nashville eoria 

on —_ " pn ae Chicago Enid Galveston 
chee Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapids Winnipeg 
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“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


This well-muscled, coordi- 


nated flour is a strong 


companion to have in 


modern bread baking 


competition. 


Its efficiency in the shop 


will give you more time 


to do your big job in the 


office. 


WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 


Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


3,000 Sacks Daily 








Coast To Coast Grain Service 





ARGILL 








Minneapolis and 


All Principal Grain Markets 


INCORPORATED 








WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 
eee 
Any Where 
Any Time 
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UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted) of date Sept. 23, and corresponding date 
of a year ago: 

7—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats—. -—Rye—, -—Barley— 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 























ES ree eee eee 5,670 1,413 291 26 44 24 86 86 10 8 
| Pee ree 11,772 4,891 123 240 3,625 1,641 1,820 3,585 462 1,532 
MN, UN Seas sow 3a 390 250 ; ir ar ee ae ar és a 
re ere 9,618 9,283 3,364 2,107 2,968 1,916 10,067 9,113 1,500 920 
| ee ee eer ese . os ee ° ee ° oe ee ee ce 
eee OS 14,421 30,190 os -- 2,209 1,227 534 2,003 3,693 2,674 
Pe SP OTER ica eve cess 15,772 10,559 166 177 326 138 44 58 168 60 
STOOP: sbiorersanes 4,961 4,998 
BECCCHIENON icc iesiseas 11,917 10,073 re oe “4 os ve st ae 
Indianapolis .......... 2,046 1,938 599 374 127 389 64 123 se 24 
memes City ..:..+.050 85,488 31,385 157 1,493 121 954 212 982 1,658 1,027 
MRLIWGUKEG 2s ccc c ee 23 42 7 9 ar 9 
Minneapolis .......... 111 105 2,183 2,632 1,999 56 
New Orleans ...... 888 28 53 197 Re 
Dew York. .i606 ‘ se 2 62 1 16 1 
Omaha BERGE) pee uae 1,326 1,450 1,693 2,699 92 
RCAC Ion ke 504 275 3 51 * 
PRUGGCIDHIA ..cicccccs 9 20 12 19 1 
as! GN os 8 Sines a:00b.0 88 100 1,080 181 968 22 423 
LE, ©) |. aera a 107 138 299 166 7 90 174 296 
is! SOON 2.6 o é-csscbins 212 396 1,084 565 13 i 5 73 
Wichita Fie testes OOD 1 aia 73 se $% 178 39 
i eae ae an ‘ = 
Canals Satie seen $ ¥ oe a% ea ae sh 46 ar =e -s 24 
Totals ce ceeeeee eee 166,742 173,000 8,582 8,014 14,936 14,030 14,962 21,936 21,301 16,081 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
WHEAT 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec, May 
Sept. 26 160% 158 537 150% 149 er 157 154 
Sept. 27 161 158% 151% 148 vies 154 154 
Sept. 28 160% 158% 154% 149 er 153% 153% 
Sept. 29 161% 159% 156 149 era 154% 153% 
Sept. 30 163% 161% 157 155% 154% 
Oct. 2 164% 161% 157% 156% 154% 
— —————CORN—————_ —, rom OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
Sept. 26 ... 106% aca 112% 110% 108% 106% 61% 56% 55 
Sept. 27 .. 106% ome 112% 110% 108% 106% 61% 56% 55% 
Sept. 28 ... 107% car 112% 111% 109 107% 62 56% 54% 
Sept. £9 ... 108 ; 113% 111% 109% 107% 62% 57 551 
Sept. 30 a 109 114% 112% 110% 108% 64% 58% 16% 
oo a 109 1131 111% 109% 107% 63% 7% 5 
— -RY Eqn -————FLAXSEED——_, BARLEY 
Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minneapolis 
Dec May Dec May Dec May Dec, May Dec, May 
Sept 26 , 103% 103% 99% 98% 310 310 310 aa ane 95 92 
Sept. 27 .. 104% 104 100% 99% 310 310 310 a sere 95 92 
Sept 7 . 103% 103% 100% 99 % 310 310 310 eaets 95 90 
Sept 29 104% 105% 102% 101% 310 310 310 yer 94 90 
Sept Cy ee 108% 108% 105 104\% 310 310 310 eas 96 92 
Oct. 2 107% 107 104% 103% 310 310 310 -_ 96 92 





TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL North Dakota and Montana 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 

THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


PRODUCTS CO. Merchants Exchange, ] . 
Hi-Protein 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo 
A Specialty 


Choice Mills in the Heart of the 


MILLING WHEAT | “rts” 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 






































MINNEAPOLIS 


\ 
; on }& . 7 
af G) . JO VO" i GY Gye 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 


—. 








BREAD WHEAT MAP, 








¥& invicate 

Our SOURCES OF 
SUPPLY FROM cay 
COUNTRY ELEVATORS 














1 & 





AcmE~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 * 























Octo 
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Ask for : 
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CHELSE, 
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Quality, Uniformity, 
Laboratory Control 


HOSTESS 
SUPERCAKE 


Special 
Cake Flours 


The 
Mennel Milling Co. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 7 


U.S.A. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








FAMILY PATENTS 

| White Crest Red Crest 

Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








The Standard Others 


Strive to Reach 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 














SHORT PATENT FLOUR 
Only highest grades spring wheat used; 
produces excellent bread of fine flavor. 
Ask for samples. 

WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 


Menomonie, Wis. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 




















(0 Ja, The Hallmark 
(a9 of Quality 
& PERCY KENT BAG LO 


fe 4 | T 7 S Ww A ® 933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
FLOUR UHLMANN 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING Onan ae? 
wiedeeitGae’ cr cae KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
‘ ane ee Kansas City, Missouri 
SEARCHLIGHT HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











r 




























sil) 





“We have contributed 
to the 
American Bakers’ 
Foundation.” 




























ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


5 

| AMERICAN 

MEDICAL 
ASSN 


NSS 





















SU NE ON EN NE BN NZ) 

\irric im, FULION 
AT RTT ge | BAG & COTTON EPR Cut 
Minncapolis MILLS 2ar"es Orleans \s 

O Kansas City, Kan. 

“ON -TN O-ON D  O ON - O. - 0 





UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina—Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. , Chelsea, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow 
ers at elevators we own and operate 














Eaport Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





oe Oe er eed et re ere y $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited in U. S....................... 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - - New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 






Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange : Chicago 
held by all leading millers Hurt Buildin - Atlanta, 




















Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL # CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








































TORONTO, CANADA 


BA MA 
REGISTERED / * 


Lda] 
SELECTED HARD 
WHEAT 


PURITY ‘cause === STERLING | 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM | 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


en UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED tit 
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CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











Head Cable 

Office— Address— 
Toronto, “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario Toronto, 



























TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 


: : ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


Offices: 
TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 


SAULT. STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 





























CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sey 


wore OE ERS corre 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


~ JUTE 


" R Gs 
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COTTON 
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ANN| JUTE” 
aNgat BAGS —) 
BUM ETWINES 

y 


Nigh VANCOUVER 2 








7 ~ S{. Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
== = Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“i “SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” 


Cable Address: ““Wotmacs” 


“WOLF” 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 











Canadian Hard Spring 











GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 








50 El in Manitoba, 
Wheat  §iiiuhewanand albert FLOUR MILLERS 
—~ High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba OABLE ADDRESS, “GILLESPIE,” SypNrEY 
LIMITED 2 
y, 
and Importers 
as 
a 
—_ 


Sees 











\ 


——— - BRANDS - 


Flour y 











LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE 


“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 
TORONTO, CANADA 








“BUFFALO” 





Since 1857 
Sames 






‘Hchardson & Ss 


Szpin Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, 


+ CANADA 






CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE 
“JAMESRICH’ 





Cereals 


“OGILVIE OATS” 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 
“OGILVIE 
BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


CANADA 


MILLS AT: MONTREAL, FORT WILLIAM, WINNIPEG EDMONTON and MEDICINE HAT 
MONTREAL. ALL CODES USED 
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BAKERY TRADE EDUCATION 
PLAN SET UP IN BRITAIN 


Lonpvon, Enoc.—In a recent address to 
British bakers the Minister of Food 
stressed the importance of the develop- 
ment of trade education in postwar 
vears. Bakers of Birmingham, Eng., 
have already launched a plan for train- 
ing young people in bread making and 
onfectionery work. The scheme was 
nitiated by the Master Bakers Asso- 
iation, the Amalgamated Union of 
)perative Bakers and the City of Bir- 
ningham Education Committee. A joint 
ommittee was appointed to work out 
he details of the proposal. The commit- 
ee’s recommendations are as follows: 

A certificate will be issued by the 
‘ducation authority of the city of Bir- 
ningham, which will establish the quali- 
ications of the holder, both practical and 
heoretical, as well as set forth any spe- 
ial aptitudes shown during the period 
f training. 

To qualify for the certificate young 
ersons must have four years’ practical 
experience after the age of 16, and must 
ttend the bakery 
classes, either full time or part time. 


technical — school 


The certificate may be awarded for 
either bread making, confectionery or 
catering, or for both bread and confec- 
tionery, or all three subjects. The mini- 
mum age for its award is 20, and there 
is no upper limit of, age but only those 
re eligible whose practical training was 
completed on Jan. 1, 1939, or since that 
date. This proviso is to cover those 
who were students prior to the war and 
have suffered an interruption in their 
career. 

Leaflets will be distributed to children 
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who have reached school graduation age 
and their parents. ‘This work is being 
undertaken by the juvenile employment 
officer of the Education Authority of the 
City of Birmingham. Orie of these leaf- 
lets is entitled “Choosing a Career,” and 
sets out the advantages offered by the 
baking trade and the opportunities for 
securing executive positions by those 
qualified. It is made clear in the leaflet 
that any boy or girl employed in the 
industry, whether formally apprenticed 
or not, can enter for the certificate, the 
possession of which is of great value in 
a young person’s career, because it pro- 
vides an indisputable testimonial regard- 
ing the practical training and educa- 
tional standard of the holder. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTRAL N. Y. PRODUCTION 
MEN HEAR TWO SPEAKERS 


The Central York 
Men’s Club held its initial fall meeting 





New Production 
of the 1944 season at Syracuse, Sept. 
11. Six new members were welcomed. 
Following dinner, James Chamberlain, 
of the cellophane division of the Du 
Pont company, told of the many uses 
to which that product has been put by 
the War Department, The background 
and application of steri-lamps in the 
bakeshop was explained by Don Vincent, 
of the 
movie film to illustrate his remarks. 


Westinghouse Co., who used a 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


When production of bread in Dundee, 
Scotland, was halted recently by a strike 
over starting time, the British Ministry 
of Food arranged for mobile army bak- 
eries to assist in the provision of bread 
for that city. 
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+ 
Head Office: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


e 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


~ PROVENDER = BALANCED 
| RATIONS | 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


& 
Cables: 
“Milligroup” 


London 












Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto 


Canada 








Here Actually Is A 


PURE 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


CERES 


@ Uniform and Highest 
Quality. Location permits 
choice of best Montana, 
North Dakota and Minnesota 
Spring Wheat. 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


Cap. 2000 Bags FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 


HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


ym oN 
NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS ey> 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 








Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *““Washita”’ 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 














Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd. 
Established 1909 
GRAIN, FLOUR and FEED DEALERS 
Head Office: WINNIPEG 
Branches: Toronto, Montreal, Calgary, 


Members Winnipeg Grain Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade 








R.-G. PRATT 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 


68 King Street, East 
TORONTO, CANADA 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Ff. 0, THOMPSON CO., LTD 
Canadian Agents 
Poyal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 











COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


o, 


9) 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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AO Y It dqnenaehtig SEER 


“THERE iS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 


5 
“WINGOLD RY-DO” 


READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 
1.—Scientific Blend of Quality Rye and Wheat Flours 
2.—Can Be Used Without the Admixture of Other Flours 
3.—No Blending—No Guesswork When Using “Wingold Ry-Do” 
4.—Absolute Uniform Blend of Flours of Same Baking 
Characteristics 
5.—Produces a Uniform Loaf—Full of Deep Rich Rye Flavor 


Samples Gladly Furnished 
on Request 


WRITE OR WIRE 
FOR PRICES 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


SOUND REASONS 


FOR BAKERS USING 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 








































































































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf: FLOUR 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY | — : ad 


.j“ AK E Cirvy , MINNBSOTAE, 





Western KiNG FLour__ 


Uniform bakery flour ;— 


Manufactured in a mill 
that specializes in flour 
for bakers ;— 


Made from wheat that is 
bought with only the baker 
in mind. 


MANEY MILLING COMPANY 


OMAHA, NEB. 















J. J. PADDEN, President S. M. Stvertson, Secretary 


“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Autso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 








SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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AND CARRY YOU OUT 


“Why don’t you go to church?” asked 
the minister of the nonchurch goer. 

“Well, [ll tell you: The first time I 
went to church they threw water in my 
face, and the second time they tied me 
to a woman I’ve had to keep ever since.” 

“Yes,” replied the minister. “And the 
next time you go they'll throw dirt 
on you.” 


¥ ¥ 
oH, YES! 


“Did you have the car out last night, 
son?” 

“Yes, dad. I took some of the boys 
for a ride.” 

“Well, tell the boys I found one of 
their little lace handkerchiefs.” 


¥ ¥ 


John.—What are your sentiments con- 
cerning liquor? 
Tom.—1I believe in putting it down. 


¥ ¥ 


A guest was in for dinner, and every- 
one was talking about how they loved 
good coffee. ‘The father was especially 
enthusiastic, and said: 

“I make it fresh every morning; I get 
up early and make a fire in my pa- 
jamas.” 

“They must be warm for summer,” 
said the guest, with a smile. “What are 
they made of—asbestos?” 


v ¥ 


“Did you feel something cold run up 
and down your back when you _ pro- 
posed?” 

“Nope. Her old man held the gun 
steady.” 

¥ ¥ 

Women, of course, never know what 

they want, 

Men insist with good-natured laugh- 

ter; 

Strange, when they don’t seem to 

know what they want, 

They seem always to get what they’re 

after. 
¥ ¥ 

Sailor (to beautiful blonde).—Are you 
free this evening? 

Beautiful Blonde.—Not free, but not 
expensive either. 

¥ ¥ 

A mule and an old Model T are said 
to have met on the highway. 

“And what might you be?” asked the 
mule. 

“An automobile,” answered Model T, 
“and you?” 

“I’m a horse,” replied the mule. 

And they both laughed. 

¥ ¥ 
NOT QUITE READY 

“Where’s the sergeant?” 

“Oh, he’s over in the barracks, hang- 
ing himself.” 

“Didn’t you cut him down?” 

“No; he wasn’t dead yet.” 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent Will 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 


























A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 
— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bblis Capacity 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “‘A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

















“WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. New York, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 















M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


E. A, GREEN | 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 


LONDON, E. C. 3 | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, Mark Lane, 


“DorFreacH,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘CoventrRy,’’ London 


| HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
| 68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
| LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC, 


| 
| 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


| Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Marvrt,"’ Glasgow 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““DipLoma,”’ Glasgow 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘“GOLDENGLO,” Glasgow. 








Cable Address: ‘'TRONTOPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 


52 Mark Lane 





CEREAL PRODUCTS 


and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address ‘Feastanco,”’ 





(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
London. 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


| FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


| 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Stree) © GLASGOW, C. 2 


C, I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘"GLENCAIRN,”’ Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “ 


GLASGOW 


WAVERLEY” 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 





} 
| 
| 


| 





| 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Published by The Northwestern Miller Staff 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Putip,” Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 

BELFAST 

Established 1929 by the 

Flour Milling Industry of W. A. 

W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain 
Export Agency 
Commission Agents 
FLOUR, FEEDING STUFFS, 

GRAIN, SEEDS 

Cable address: 


WESTRALIAN COOPERATIVE 
Perth, Western Australia 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 
$2.00 per year 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y, 








7a Ui 0n 0 OP Gey IR) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Til. 











THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








( Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











L.C.SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 



































HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn F]_LOUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 

















KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 














919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 





NN in @ 4 yr any 


AK » es GH T — 
FOR FLOUAR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 





x! : : m 
Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK ,., 





9 25 Beaver Street 


x 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Quality and 


Flour Specialists Price four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co, 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 





Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Mi.uinc Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 































EXTRA HOUR 


0 MetiT# D 

Doy Wis ISPOM 

A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 


you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
















“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best’ 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 


FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 











PROMPT“. ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 94th Year 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriiure Co., Inman, Kan. 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BarRELS DAILY 
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*INDEX OF ADVERTISERS > 








Abilene Flour Mills Co...........+.- 

Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd...... 
Alva Roller Mills 
Amber Milling Co. 
Amendt Milling Co. 
American Bakers Machinery Co......... 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp... 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc....... 
American Flours, INC......+..-+eeee0008 
American Institute of Baking 
American Machine & Foundry Co...... 
Ames Harris Neville Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. .....++++e00% 
Appraisal Service Co., IMC.......-+++++. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co.........+. 
Arnold Milling Co. 
Atkinson Milling Co. 


Barnett & Record Co.......e+eeeeee 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co..... 
Bay State Milling Co. 
Belan, Mathew Cy. ..c cer ececcccececes 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
Big Jo Flour Mills 
Black Bros. Flour Mills.......+.++++++: 
Blair Milling Co. 
Blake, J. He. coccvcscscccccccsecvecssece 
Blodgett, Frank H., 
Borden Co. ..cccccccccccccressescccsers 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co........+-- 
Bowman Dairy Co. 
Bowsher, 
Brey & Sharpless 
Broenniman Co., Inc. 
Brownold, M. S., Co.....eeeeeecceseecves 
Brown's Hungarian Corp. 
Bryo Co. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator 
Bunge Elevator Corp. 


Cameron, John F., 

Canadian Bag Co., 
Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co.........+. 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.........++++6. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc........-+++e+ee0- 
Cargill, Inc. .ccccccsecccccccecccsceses 
Carson, Robert, & Co., 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
Central Bag & Burlap Co......+---eeee> 
Central Soya Co., Inc. 
Chandler, Arthur L., & Co.......--ee00% 
Chase Bag Co. 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co.........+++. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co........+++++. 
Chelsea Milling Co. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R..... 
Chickasha Milling Co. 
Chubb & Son 
Church & Dwight Co., 
Coatsworth & Cooper, 
Colborne Mfg. Co. 
Coleman, David, Inc. 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc........cesseeees 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbus Laboratories 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co......... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co..........+... 
Continental Grain Co. 
Corn Products Sales Co..........--+00% 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co.........-.+6.. 
Crawford & Law 
Cream of Wheat Corp..........ceeeeees 
Crete Mills, The 
Crookston Milling Co. 
Crown Mills 


Ltd. 


D Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 


SOCIACION, INC. seccveccsseccccvecs 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ........ 
DO Go bbib 06 cba cocewrecesesccnvcers 
DO TSF, ARGTOW. 2. ccvccevccdcesvesses 
De Stetanod, UlyGGGs ocsccvcccsicssevetes 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co. .......cccseeeeees 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. ........-eee05 
SOOUEY DeOGr Betsey. FMCis. 6 tc cwredceceesee 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd.............. 


Doughnut Corporation of America. ... 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co............ 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc...........- 
Dunwoody Institute 
Dutchess Tool Co., 


Eagle Roller Mill Co.........+..05. 
Eberhardt & Simpson Grain Co..... 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co......4.....- 
Enns Milling Co. 
Entoleter Division, 
& Lighting Co., 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Safety Car Heating 
BMGs cS ccccceupeeeeece 


We PEOBOOE Ge, ovis cw ccec ce eosde 

Farmers & Merchants Milling Co... 
Farquhar Bros. 
Wemes,. GL Th, Ge Geis csi ices evivccvsas 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
eee. ee BG gv adeaesicssedkecs 
Ferbo Co. 
Finger Lakes & Hudson Flour Mills, Inc. 


Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 


95 
73 


89 
62 


89 


93 
89 


93 


80 


94 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co. .........-.+- 80 
Flour Mills of America, Inc.........%.+-+ 19 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
WOSt. BECHARA BE: ook cece ciwrsccsvees 73 
WHGROO:. PRRRSI: May. io kos 08.8 000.60 cians 95 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............- 89 
G Gallatin Valley Milling Co.......... 
yarland Milling Co. .....+.-eeeeees 
General Baking Co. ....seeeceeeeeececs 95 
General Mill Equipment: Ci toe worker 
General Mills, Inc. .........+. Cover 4, 72 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ......cccccsccccves 92 
Globe Milling Co. .....cceccccecccscess 81 
Geoch Milling & Elevator “Co bie dace are dies 22 
Goodlander Mills Co., Fort Scott, Kan... 
Great Bend Milling Co. ........ cocccee 19 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............- 92 
Greenbank, H. J., & C0....cccccscccers 95 
Haaky Mfg. Co. ..ccccciccccccccecs 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co..... 95 
Hamm, J. M. & CGC. M....ccccccccceceee 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co.......... ven. 
Hardesty Milling Co. ....ccccccccccccce 89 
Harris Bros. @ C6., Ltd. ...ccccccceses 95 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 96 
Hart-Carter Co. ...ccccsccccccesccccces 
Heide, Henry, INC. ...cccecccsccssccces 53 
Henkel Flour Mille ...ccccccccscscccves 73 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. .......+.++005 
Holland Engraving Co. ......csescseses 81 
Hookway, F. B., & Co., Ltd.......ceee- 
PROTON, TEUOOTE Fic sviccisccccccesccvvee 95 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co. .........+.- 
Howie, The J. Bi, CO.ccccccccccccsccece 
BEWRURTE TIME GR. cc icescscesccscces 59 
Fiunter BENE OO. on ccccs vensicoeseces 78 
I Igieheart Bros., INC......scccscccece 60 
Eide, J. Fi, MANNE OO... occ cecee 74 
Innis, Speiden & Co. ..ccccccccccsscvee 
International Milling Co.......... Cover 2 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...........-+ 4 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co........... 95 
Jennison, W. J., CO. cceccsccoccvcee 96 
SOO, Eis By B BO cicciccovecacwess's 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. ....seeeeecevvee 95 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co....... 62 
FORO, T. Bi, Gr, UMNGircccccsiocscccces 95 
Junction City Milling Co. .....cccccsees 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. 
Kansas Flour Mills Co..........++: 
Kansas Milling Co. ..ccccccceedsvesees €4 
Kolly-Brick#on C0. .ccccccccscscccsece 95 
po ie ys) ere erry ee eee eee ee 95 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 5 
Kent, Percy, Bg O6., INC... ccccccvsocs 89 
maton, We Bis. BORG. ccscvesesocces 93 
ming, Bf. Fi, PROUP BS OO....0ccccccses 71 
Reine BRIGGS FiCur MAUS. ook cccvcceceens 65 
King Milling Co. .cccccccsccvecesocccss 81 
SP SRNN ss: ES 64.0 64660400009 00:0 600% 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 95 
Koerner, John FB, EB GOs.cccccevcsvsce 95 
EM Gratig® MING 64.0.6 ci ct eee 70 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 91 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............... 92 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co............- 75 
ee a ee CO ee er ee 57 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co.......... 60 
LGR, We. Ties QR -s cv cetecctesvesswiciovs 52 
Lynch, Merrill, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc........cee0. 60 
yells, J: G., BEE Gericcvcvctsvveoss 89 
N McConnell & Reid, Ltd............ 95 
4 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd....... 
Mamey BENING Go. oc cvccvsccstecevecins 94 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd........... 91 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd... ...cccseeee 95 
Marah” & MCLGGMER, TG. 2c cc cccceecces 89 
MONIC) DAUR OG. cc vcvcecsctvvcvecsss 89 
es OR | PER EUR R TERT Cee a. 3 
BEOrrill, HEGTOIG Bs ccccccescsscusvssece 
Mid-Kangas Milling Oo. ..cccrccccccces 
Midland Flour Milling Co. ............. 8 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc. ...... 96 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau.... 89 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............. 60 
BRINGS. FIOGE BEGG. cc ccc ccescecreme 88 
Monsanto Chemical Co. .......eeeeeeee 
Montana Flour Mills Co..........eeeee0s 89 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co............ 47 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co.......ccseeesees 81 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co....... EveveEseien 95 
eg ee ie ee ea 60 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............. 95 
Moundridge Milling Co. .......e.eeee0s 81 
PEPOTS, FOO, BE BOM 60008 b5 66660 0% 
National Cotton Council of America 
National Grain Yeast Corp.......... 66 
Se ae NY Se ee ee eee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co......... 96 
Nehemkis, Peter Rai, Brisiccccsccccccctcs 
Weill, MODOrt, TAG. ov rctccicvcccsicvvses 
WOW COC GOs Sei ike TL CE 
New Era Milling Co. .. EKeeDCsE SV OS 51 
New Jersey Flour Mills Co. wees bcwee ds 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co.......... 
Noblesville Milling Co. ......e.scee008- 
Norris Grain Co. ...... socésacbnee OF 
North Dakota Mill & "Blevator +a En asbe 
NOCtGM, We DO scccccciscwccesdicoes’, 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co. ..........+. Cvbderes 
Novadel-Agene Corp. ....... +....Cover 3 





-Woods. Mfg.. Co., Lta. $0 nt wee 0-a0 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Omega Machine Co. 


Page, Thomas, Mill Co............. 
Paniplus Company ...cccscccscceres 
Parrish & Heimbecker, 
Patterson & Beckenbach 
Pearlstone, H. S., Co. 
Peek Bros. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., 
Pillman & Phillips 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Chemical Division 
Pratt, 2%. :c. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. .........+++ 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. 
Procter & Gamble 


Q Quaker Oats Company 


Columbia 


Raine, J. H.,. COmpaal 2 ove ccerses 

ted River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co......... 
Red Wing Milling Co. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd......... 
Richmond Mfg. Co. 
Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.......... 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co........ ose eweseee 
Ross Milling Co. . 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, A a oe ey 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. H., & 


s St. Cloud MINAS Oi. cs iiesicvvccsc 
St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Inc. 
St. Lawrence Flour 


Mills Co., Ltd...... 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Saxony Mills 
Schneider, W. H., 
Genus, WAU B Diese ewvccccesvceses 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 
Service Bag & Burlap Co. 
Shellabarger Mills 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc............ 
Shevelove, J. J. 
BOOK, Ts Tiss Be Biiccken-ews ochavces 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co......... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Spillers, Ltd. 
Spindler, L. G. 
Spokane Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield Milling Corp. 
Staley Milling Co. 
Stanard-Tilton Division 
DUAIRSN. “GAD 60:66:00.6: 60.036:008s 6dESaY 
Standard Brands, Ine. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co......... Tee ce 
Stonhard Co. 
Stratton Grain Co. 
Strisik, S. R., Co. 
Sullivan & Kennedy 


Swift & Co. 
i i Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. ........ 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tension Envelope Corp. .......cceecsees 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Association. 
Thomas, A. Vaughan 
Thompson, E. 8. 
Tidewater Grain Co. .....cecccees eeeee 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Transit Grain Co. 
Tri-State Milling Co. 
Twin City Machine Co. 


Universal Mills wee 
United Grain Growers, Ltd............+ 
Urban, George, Milling Co. 
Valier & Spies Milling Co.......... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co.......... 
Victor Chemical Works .........seee08 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical — soews 
Voigt Milling Co. ..cccscccces 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co........ 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc..Cover 
Walnut Creek Milling Co.........seee8- 
Wamego Milling Co. ....ccccceccccececs 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. ..........6. woes 
Watson Higgins Milling Co.............+ 
Weber Flour Mills Co.. s 
Weevil-Cide Co., The........ 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales. Co.36, 37, 
Western Assurance Co. .....eeeeeeees 
W. A. Cooperative Flour & Grain Ex- 
port Agency 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Western Milling Co. ...... OW .0n0' wet bpeb's 
Western Star Mill Co. ‘0 
White & Co. 
Whitewater Flour Mills COhs es eos vaeevne 
Wichita Flour Mills Co.......... ese eese 
Williams Bros. Co. wees 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc...........+ 
Wisconsin Milling Co. 
Wolf Milling Co. 
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with N-RICHMENT-A 


Prostems of flour enrichment are greatly 
simplified when N-RICHMENT-A is used. 
You can select the formula ideally adapted to 
the nutrient needs of your flour from the sev- 
eral types now available. 

Formulated by men who know flour, 
N-Richment-A is produced under the same 
scientific controls as Agene and Novadelox. 


So you can depend on N-Richment-A for accu- 





racy to formula, stability, uniform fineness and 
free-flowing qualities. 

Furthermore, large inventories of N-Rich- 
ment-A do not have to be carried in stock at 
your mill, since shipments can be made 
promptly from local distribution points. 

Technical information on the use of the vari- 
ous types of N-Richment-A 


will be furnished on request. 





“Interested, Customer?” 


The Schoolday 
ENERGY BUII 


j 

j 

ILDER 
at Home j 
j 


MEALTING MAGIC cong 


[nterested customers are good customers because they 
keep coming back. To keep your customers interested 
today in what you have to sell is sound planning for 
future sales. 

It is sound planning for continued sales, too, when 
you make special effort to stress varied uses for your 
enriched bread. To help you achieve this purpose, 
General Mills is now making available a series of six 
Schoolday Lunch posters illustrated in full color, each 
emphasizing a different and appetizing lunch sugges- 
tion for growing children. 

The Schoolday Lunch posters have special consumer 
appeal because modern mothers are more than ordi- 
narily interested in seeing that their children get “ener- 
gy-builder’’ schoolday lunches. 

Plan now to make full use of this exceptional School- 
day Lunch poster series. Posters are ideal for any dis- 
play purpose by either retailers or wholesalers, have 
ample imprinting space. Quantity lots available at cost 


—see your General Mills Man for full details. 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


PRODUCTS CONTROL DEPARTMENT 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 











